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Conference of Paper Box-board Manufacturers on Shorter Working 


Hours, Washington, D. C., May 2, 1924 


N MAY 2, 1924, a conference of paper box-board manufacturers 
was held in Washington, D. C., at which delegates from over 
60 companies were in attendance. 
The opening address by the United States Secretary of Labor, 
which is given in iull below, explains the purpose of this important 
meeting: 


It gives me great pleasure to welcome the representatives of the paper box- 
board industry of the United States. It is a great honor to have been instru- 
nental in calling you together in this city at this time for the purpose of joining 
in council to devise ways and means for the elimination of labor conditions that, 
in some of the mills, have survived from an outgrown past. 

Before proceeding with what I have to say I wish to read to you a letter from 
the President of the United States. No man is in closer touch or understands 
better the real sentiment and feelings of the American people along these lines 
than President Coolidge. His letter, though addressed to me, is really to and 
for you, and should be considered by us here to-day as being a message from 
the people of the United States. 

“Tue Waitrrt Hovss, 
“Washington, April 25, 1924. 
“My Dear Mr. SEcReETARY: 

“Tt is a satisfaction to know that you are assembling the manufacturers of 
box board in Washington to confer upon a method for eliminating Sunday work 
and the long workdays in this important industry. 

“I trust that you may be able to devise a method so that in this industry there 
may be no work upon Sunday that is not distinctly of an emergency nature. 
I also hope that you may find a method to abolish the alternating week of 11- 
hour and 13-hour shifts. There are difficulties involved, of course, but I believe 
that in the long run it will be found more satisfactory to have the usual hours 
which now prevail in industry, and the usual cessation of work on Sunday. 

“ft want to thank you for the interest that you have taken in this matter, and 
wish you would extend my best wishes to the conference for its every possible 
SUCCESS. 

“Very truly yours, 
“(Signed) CaLvin CooLipGe. 

“Hon. JAmes J. Davis, 

Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C.”’ 


In this letter the President in a very few lines states the purpose of this confer- 
ence and the motive which actuated the Department of Labor in issuing the 
call. As I take it your mission here is to devise some method by which the 
11 and 13 hour day and the 7-day week can be abolished throughout the industry; 
and this seems to be a good place to call your attention to a danger. I am 
firmly convinced that the American public is determined to end unnecessary 
Sunday work, that it is determined to end the 11, 12, and 13 hour day, and that 
unless the industries in which these labor conditions exist can by mutual agree- 
ment within the industries end this situation, we will soon be confronted with 
the same situation that we are facing in the case of child labor. When all other 
means of ending child Jabor had failed, there arose a demand for a constitutional 
amendment which would abolish this inhumane institution once and for all. 
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I think you will! agree with me that it would be very much better if 
industries could be brought into tune with the present-day publi: 
through peaceful conferences rather than have such regulations for 
industry by legislation and constitutional amendments. In times of 
other great emergency when the economic need is such that for a shor! 
of time our machinery of production as a nation must be operated 
unusually long day, we are brought face to face with the fact that our « 
enacted to force humanitarian conditions in times of peace prevent us fro; 
advantage of our productive capacity. Existing antitrust legislatio: 
grew out of the fear that trusts and combinations would own the Gov: 
compelled the Government to take over the railroad systems of the 
during the war for the purpose of effecting combinations for efficiency in 
administration, because these combinations would have been illega! 
had been effected under private ownership. Thus we become Fran] 
in our determination to end an economic or social situation the results 
we fear. 

The paper box-board industry, which is to-day overdeveloped by 25 p 
can not exist with one-half operating productively 3 tours per day 5 day 
with a clean-up on the sixth day and closed on Sunday, and the other | 
ating 11 and 13 hour tours 6 days a week and making the clean-up, 
an essential part of the industry, on Sunday, thus making 7 days’ 

There is nothing in existing law which prevents any association of em 
from agreeing to cut out Sunday work in their industry, nor to preve: 
from reducing the hours of labor from 11 and 13 per day or tour to the pr: 
8-hour shift If this accomplishes the object sought, then no law is \ 
and if there is anything in existing law which would prevent the absor)' 
the 25 per cent overdevelopment, if that be necessary to humanize the i 
then such law ought to be amended or repealed. 

In this connection your attention is called to a recent decision of th« 
States Supreme Court in the case of the National Association of Windo\ 
Manufacturers et al v. United States. This decision was rendered De 
10, 1923. In it the court says: 

“To work undermanned costs the same in fuel and overhead expens: 
work fully manned, and therefore means a serious loss. On the other | 
men are less well off with the uncertainties that such a situation brings. 
purpose of the arrangement is to secure employment for all the men dur 
whole of the two seasons, thus to give all the labor available to the fa 
and to divide it equally among them.”’ 

Continuing it says, 

“Tt is enough that we see no combination in unreasonable restraint of 
in the arrangements.” 

The situation which the Supreme Court was reviewing in the windo\ 
industry differs from that in the box-board industry only in that the lat! 
more fitful periods of shutdowns. 

The fact that a very appreciable percentage of the establishments 
industry are operating without Sunday work and have abolished the lo: 
is ample-evidence that the plan is practical and that it can be done. I! 
four or five had succeeded in carrying out the more humane system it w: 
dificult for the industry to prove that Sunday work and long hours 
necessary. Some very practical letters have been received in reply to m 
for this conference, and when you have organized, much of this materia! 
turned over to your secretary for your consideration. 

I realize that because of the needs in the industry for large quantities 0! 
the plants have been located in small and sometimes remote places, that 
were built in a day and time when most of our people worked long hour 
when the old myth, ‘‘Man works from sun to sun and woman’s work is ! 
done,’’ was accepted asa sort of anaxiom. Not only that, but the very remo': 
of these mills made their managers jealous and suspicious of one anot!: 
general principles. 

But times have changed. More and more as our social system be 
more complex do we realize that no man liveth unto himself, and from a 


point of view no man can be permitted to live unto himself. In some ©! 


letters received—I am glad to say that there are not more than one or % 

them—the statement is made that the men working 11 and 13 hour tour 
7 days a week are entirely contented and happy and would resist any att 
to shorten the hours or cut out Sunday work. About 99.9 per cent of the p 
of the United States are wondering what kind of an American citizen is ! 
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veloped out of the man who is happy and contented with an 11 or 13 hour 
kdavy 7 days a week. We wonder what sort of a member of society he makes, 
t kind of a husband, a father, he has time to be, and whether he has time 


“We hear a similar plea in regard to child labor—that the parents of these 
hildren want them to work, that they are better off in the mills than they are 
street—but the people are demanding a constitutional amendment to 
t these children from being so happy and so well off. There are even 
who are suggesting that the father or mother who prefers to have his or 
ild in the mill rather than in school or at play ought to be fined or sent 

o jail; and sooner or later such an amendment to the constitution will pass. 
ere is a growing element in our population which would rather do without 
box-board containers than see developed in this country a class of men 
are happy and contented working 11 and 13 hours a day 7 days a week. 
son calls our attention in one of his essays to ‘‘gold ingots that cost too 
I refer to this again simply to impress upon you the social and humani- 
rian side of this issue; the industrial and economic remedy you must devise 
for yourselves in friendly conference. It may be impossible to bring about 
these needed reforms throughout the entire industry at once, though it would 
seem that the plans already in operation in some of the mills could very quickly 

be installed in all. 

[ leave the meeting with you. When you have organized, some valuable 
statements and opinions which have been received by the department will be 
made accessible to your secretary or your committees. Let your consciences 
lominate you, prompt and inspire you with the social duty of doing this thing, 
and I have no doubt you will find it comparatively easy. for your intellects to 
devise Ways and means. 

The Seeretary of Labor appointed the Solicitor of the United 
States Department of Labor as chairman of the conference, and Mr. 
John R. Mauff, general manager of the Boxboard Association, 
Chicago, was elected secretary. 

At thesuggestion of the United States Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, astatement which he had received from the president of one of the 
largest paper box-board sg, ea in the country was read in order to 
bring the situation in the industry before the conference. This state- 
ment brought out the fact that the paper industry is one of the oldest 
in the United States. While its growth has entailed invention, ex- 
pensive competition, machinery, immense production, and continued 
technical research, the industry still clings to hoary traditions and 
practices which are the cause of its present economic difficulties. 

As suitable watercourses are essential to the successful running of 
paper and board mills, these establishments are almost always 
located in rural places which are sometimes quite isolated, and this 
isolation has retarded the development of general cordial relations 
among the manufacturers in the industry. At the same time the 
enormous demand for all varieties of paper has stimulated invention 
and investment and resulted in a planless expansion which was 
especially pronounced during the war. With a surplus of paper board 
in process of manufacture and the market crammed with product, 
the industry in many cases has been operating its machinery 6 days 
per week, 24 hours per day, and using the seventh day for repairs 
and preparations for another round of 24-hour days from Monday 
morning until Saturday night. 

According to the same statement the 2 tours of 11 and 13 hours 
on which many paper-board mills are still being run “‘are indefensible 
on any ground, civil, moral, or economic.” ‘The practice ‘is a sur- 
vival of the submissive past and a reproach to the industry.” In 
the last few years some mills have adopted the three-tour system of 
8 hours each, other mills have decided on five days’ operation, with 
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clean-up, repairs, and machine adjustments on the sixth day, ‘ 
day, and the whole of Sunday for rest. A group of 17 or 18 mij), 
representing approximately one-half of the total production in ¢), 
United States agreed on the latter plan, the immediate results of whic 
were increased efficiency and a higher-grade and more contented |a}o. 
force. The members of the group found, however, that they were yo) 
in a position to compete with the mills running on two tours for six ¢» 
secutive days and using Sunday to get ready for another six days of 
continuous operation. So the new plan was abandoned by 4) 
except “a few mills less vulnerable to reactionary competit: 
which have found the new scheme beneficial and satisfactory. 

It was also pointed out in the statement that a proposal to the 
industry as a whole to adopt the three-tour system and abolis) 
Sunday work creates apprehension in the minds of individual em- 
ployers as to whether their fellow manufacturers can be depended 
upon to live up to an agreement of this kind. This distrust, to- 
gether with the long-established habit of operation under the ancient 
order, has paralyzed progress. 

As to the allegation that the Se ange for the establishment o| 
three tours and the abolition of Sunday work was in the interest o! 
curtailed production, the following statement was made: 

The advocates of this plan would not venture here with a commercial 
tive in the garb of humanity. They make no secret of the fact that a reas 
reduction in an overproduced industry would benefit all concerned. The record 
of 20 years shows that, notwithstanding the ever-increasing demand for er 
board, new mills or expanded mills have been disproportionate, with the | 
that our producing capacity is fully 20 per cent greater than the demand. 17 . 
fore, if the plan for revised working hours results in better balancing supp! 
demand and a betterment in working conditions, serving equally the em) r 
and employee, there can be no objection. It happens that they go hand in 
Our ideas and recommendations have been indorsed by the Departme: 
Labor, and more than a year ago, when the movement was started, Pr 
Harding, with cordial emphasis, approved what had been undertaken and | 
for its consummation. Because of this and at our request, the Secr 
Labor has called this meeting in Washington to consider what is here pr 
and, if possible, have it adopted by every paper-board mill in the co 
Later, it is hoped that all sheet-paper mills will accept the paper-board indu 
example and particiapte in its aims for industrial betterment. 


Elimination of Sunday Work 


AFTER the reading of the statement summarized above, a resolu- 
tion was introduced which was amended to read as follows: 

It is the sense of this meeting that we change the working hours of the ind 
to five days of operation consisting of 120 hours, the sixth day reserved fo: 
changes and repairs, and the entire elimination of all Sunday work. 

In the discussion that followed, certain companies expressed {| 
attitude on this. resolution. 

Mr. W. H. Richerdson, vice president of The Richardson (o., 
Lockland, Ohio, operating on two tours, was entirely willing to inauy 
urate the new system and expressed the hope that the other m 
would see the light. | 

Mr. S. B. Fleming, president of the Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Co., declared his willingness to cut down daily hours, a procedure 
which he estimated would cost him $150,000, which he proposed to 
recover by raising prices; he stood firmly, however, against a 5-day 
week unless there was some way of enforcing it. It was explained 
to him that a committee was to be elected to follow up any agree- 
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ment reached and report back to the U nited States Department of 
labor as to “who are keeping faith.’ 
(riticising the resolution as tending to eurtail production, Mr. 
William W. Walker, managing director of the MacAndrews & Forbes 
(., Camden, N. J., move d that the resolution be amended to read: 
[t is the sense of the mecting that the box-board industry mills curtail their 
ws of operation to a maximum of 6 full days a week, including washing up 
| repair work, and total elimination of Sunday work. 


, 
4] 


Wy — a = 4 4 = 

Mr. Walker’s reason tor making phe amendn 1@nt was that his 
‘ 

‘ 


company was able to do its repair work in from 4 to 5 hours and star 


79 





yp again and he did not wish to oe the “advantage of en 
which bis mill had. He also said that as remerde expense of opera- 
tion in the mill his company was willing to go as far as any one at 
he conference. 
Mr. W. J. Alford, of the Continental | Paper Co., Bogota, N. J. 
suggested that if Mr. W alker’s company adopted the five-day weel 
would probably be able to do its cleaning up in even a shortei 


time pnan under its pre sent system of Ope ration and woul there [ re 
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Ol | have its advantage of efficiency 
of As pertinent to the resolution under discussion, the United States 
(ommissioner of Labor Statistics presented the following production 
figures of an identical mill under three different plans of operation. 
, Vail 
rd el 
sone tonnag 
it Six days, two tours, Sunday clean-up (May 1919—April 30, 1920)____- 181. 4 
. Six da} , three tours, Sunday clean-up (May 1920—December 31, 1920) 153. 1 
Five phe three tours, no Sunday work (January 1, 1923—December 31, 
os | ee 0 RN ee eR FAR BS 
He called attention to the increase of nearly 40 tons per day follow- 
ing the abolition of Sunday work, which seemed to ‘show that the 
| elimination of such work made for greater efiiclency among the men. 
ol Another mill was obliged to merease its labor force 18 per cent on 
i changing from two to three tours, the added labor cost being from 73 to 
DOs ‘ibly 78 cents per ton. He held that if the first-mentioned mill, 
whi D had nares its produ >t nearly 40 tons a day after giving 
up Sunday work, had raised its labor cost 78 cents a day. the extra 
tonnage over which to spread the overhead expense would more 
I- than likely take care of the additional labor cost. 


There was nothing in the paper industry except machinery, 
* jabor had nothing to do with it,” according to the view- 
point of one of the delegates. 

Mr. George W. Gair, president of the Robert Gair Co., took the 
stand that “those who want to run more than they are e ntitled | to are 
simply breaking down any promise of decency in the indus ry. . 

A plea for the two-tour system was made by Mr. Tom i iarvey, 
manager of the ¢ Gardner é x Park vey Co., Middletown, Ohio, who re- 
ported that his men would rather work two than three tours. He 
said a great, number of his force who had been working for the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. on 8-hour shifts for more money than his paper 
mill could pay had come back to work for him on a 12-hour tour 
because work in his paper mill is far less strenuous and even affords 
opportunity for sleep while on duty. For the past 17 or 18 montl 
his mill had been on a five-d: ay basis, one tour having 48 hours off 
every week and the other tour 36 hours off. 
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The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Chicago, was, accordin: 
president, Mr. Walter P. Paepcke, ope rating at present | 
tours, but would prefer ¢ roing to three tours for humanit: arian 1 
He felt that if the mill gave ‘its workers mare money per day 
week they would not insist upon a 13-hour tour. 


Mr. Otto Bauer, president of the La Fayette Box Board & Pa) 
declared that he would go out of business rather than go back 
two-tour system which “he felt did not make for good citi 
Mr. Bauer appealed for voluntary action in correcting bad co: 
aoe ad of waiting until compelled by law. He held that the 

1ent to the resolution would not do away with Sunday w 
that 120 hours per week were sufficient for any 24-hour ii 
If six days and six nights were agreed upon simply on a c! 
eliminating Sunday work, such work would not be eliminated 

Mr. George M. Seaman, president of the Eddy Paper Corpo 
voiced the hope that the delegates would vote a 
the amendment, as under it they would all be doing Sunday 


The Commissioner of Labor Statistics said: ‘‘ We have repr 
here to-day at least 80 per cent of the paper box-board mill 
United States and Aa 95 per cent of the production of su 
I want you to feel that practically the whole industry is her 
sented and that whatever you agree on to-day will be the mo 
of the industry. I donot believe that if you agree on somethi 
will go back on it, that is, if it is practical, and it is up to you ¢ 
it practical.” 

The opposition of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. to the 
ment was explained by its president, Mr. Walter P. Paepcke 
ground that ‘any mill which feels it can clean up in 4 hours v 
5° 4 days and then clean up in 5 or 6 hours.”’ if anything h 

‘we will have to run a little over the time. * * * Eve: 
who is unsuccessful will overrun the time and im a very shor‘ 
we will have chaos.” 


Mr. William W. apie a said that his mill closes down prod 
on Friday at 7. a. m., cleans up and repairs, then starts up agi! 
runs until 7 a. m. Senday: 


Mr. W. J. Alford, of the Continental Paper Co., inquired as 
condition of the workers after being on duty all Saturda 
In his opinion, a scheme involving repairs on Friday and a st: 
next day would seem very impractical to many of the box-! 
manufa: turers. 


The Franklin Board & Paper Co. has been ppcra line with 
tours and a six-day week. Its president, Mr. George Little, 
would not be able to compete if it operate d less than six day 
desire for a holiday on Saturday, he thought, led a great man. 
to prefer the two-tour to the three- tour system bec cause “— 
off duty from Saturday morning to Monday morning. I 
that it would be the proper thing to close down Saturday mo 
for the benefit of the working force if such closing down were | 
to be “legal.” Even this limitation of the w orking we ek woul 
in his judgment, "take up the excess of producti tion.’ 


1 Mr. Bauer told the Commissioner of Labor Statistics that in the La Fayette Co. the tours v 
6a. m. to 2 p. m., 2 p. m. to 10 p. m., and 10 p. m. to 6a. m. 
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CONFERENCE OF PAPER BOX-BOARD MANUFACTURERS 7 


Mr. Bruce Davidson, of the National Biscuit Co., raiged the question 
as to Where a sufficient supply of men were to be secured to run 
enough mills five days a week to provide for the future requirements 
of the industry. This speaker also suggested the practicability 
of beginning maintenance work Monday morning at 7 a. m. and 
allowing for such work one tour of 8 hours or even longer if neces- 
ary. He thought that 95 per cent of the time production could 
be started at 3 p.m. Monday. [If the industry needs a 20 per cent 
curtailment of-output the mills could be closed at 3 p. m. Saturdays. 

The president of the Robert Gair Co. emphasized the necessity for 
, clear-cut agreement so that there would be no chance of cheating. 

An inquiry was made by one of the delegates as to whether the 
impending vote should be understood as in the nature of an ap yroval 
of an operating schedule, not as a pledge obligating the mills rep- 
sisal and also whether it should be understood that there 
were no legal means to enforce the resolution which might be adopted. 
The chairman replied that the proposed measures were for the pur- 
pose of “expressing the sense of the meeting.”’ 

- Before voting on Mr. Walker’s amendment it was agreed that the 
word “seventh day” should be substituted for “Sunday,” which 
made the measure submitted read as follows: 

It is the sense of the meeting that the box-board industry mills curtail the 
hours of operation to a maximum of 6 full days a week, including washing up 
nd repair work, also the total elimination of work on the seventh day. 

The above proposal was defeated by a vote of 40 to 3, the rep- 
resentatives of 18 companies not voting. 

A ballot was then taken on the resolution as it stood prior to Mr. 
Walker’s amendment. The resolution was adopted, 43 being in 
favor of it, 3 against it, and 15 not voting.’ 


‘Fhe Eight-Hour Tour 


THe Secretary of Labor acted as chairman at the afternoon 

session. He expressed his gratification on the passage of the 
resolution regarding the cutting out of Sunday work, and again 
called attention to the overdevelopment in the paper box-board 
industry and also to the recent action of the steel industry in adopting 
an 8-hour shift program. He predicted there would be hundreds of 
other organizations advocating this movement. 

Referring to the question of a shortage of man power, which was 
brought up in the morning session by the representative of the Nation- 
al Biseuit Co., the Secretary of Labor stressed the fact that there 
was a large amount of overdevelopment in industry, citing as examples 
the surplus of 240,000 men in the coal industry; the making of 750,- 
000,000 pairs of shoes per annum although only 350,000,000 pairs 
were used; that all the steel needed per year is manufactured in 
eight months and all the window glass in seven months. He then 
urged the conference to take action on the matter of an eight-hour 
tour. 

Whereupon the following resolution was introduced by Mr. Peter 
C. Brashear, president of the Fort Orange Paper Co., Castleton- 


Bo 
on-Hudson, and was seconded by one of the delegates. 








‘ The resolution referred to tour men. 
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It i is the sense of this meeting that the 11 and 13 hour tours should be a} 
and that a committee be appoin ited from the ine lustry t » put into oper 
eight-hour tour as soon as possible, and not later than January 1, 1! 25. 
eight hours is hereby recognized as the proper labor hours in the indu 

Mr. FE. B. Weston, president of the Auglaize Box Board C. 
ton, Ohio, said that is men had petitioned for a return fr 
three to the two tour system which gave them every Satw 
Upon being questioned Mr. Weston acknowledged that the y 
pay for 11 and 13 hour tours was higher than for 8-hour tours 

According to Mr. C. W. Goodyear, treasurer of the Bo: 
Paper Co., Bogah usa, La., conditions ‘ae the South are som 
diflerent from those in ot her sections of the country; the da 
longer and there is not the same demand for shorter how 6 
thought that his men would prefer to remain on 2 tours in o; to 
get two days ofi every other week and stated that an 8-hour t: ' 
his company would necessitate the building of about 300 houses 
the increase of the water supply, sewerage, hospital capacity, and 
schools. He did not wish to vote against the resolution or de 
vote but would like to have a little more time given to the sou 
operators for considering the proposal. 

The United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics reporte i 
the production of the southern States, Alabama, Tennessee, G: 
and Louisiana, was only 430 tons per day out of about 14,000 
per day for the industry. 

In order to ascertain how many of the companies represented were 
operating on a three-tour system, the Secretary of Labor asl. 
delegates of such companies to stand. Twenty-eight men rose. In 
response to a similar inquiry on the two-tour system, 27 men r 

Mr. Tom Harvey, manager of the Gardner & Harvey Co., a 
for the two-tour system on the ground that men would get la, 
stupid if they worked ieht hours a,day in a board mil 
that his men had of their own accord decided to work two 
Mr. W.J. Alford, of the Continental Paper Co., took issue wit 
view, however, stating that men working in a board mill ha. 
few minutes to sit around, and he was sure that the workers wan 
long hours only when the employer does not pay a fair wage for an 
eight-hour day. Mr. Harvey admitted that his men did noi g 
same hourly rate as men working an ei ght-hour day. 

The Secretary of Labor ask ed whether there was any “great 
clamor” among men on §-hour tours to go back to two tours. 
president of the Robert Gair Co. reported that he had many 
who would object to going back. 

The Rockford Paper Box Board Co., Rockford, Il., trains its 
men and does not take skilled labor from other establishme nis. 
secretary, Mr. Ray Wantz, spoke of the consequent problem in 
in that company’s going on a three-tour system. The manag 
tried to make up for the shortage of traine d help by getting the 
to work overtime from other tours. They ol bjected strenuously to 
this, however, and the two-tour system was again resorted to, 
with the understanding that unskilled labor should work alon 
the skilled men until trained. At present the extra set of men + 
about ready to do the skilled work and Mr. Wantz was of the opinion 
that the three-tour plan can be adopted without any great diffi 


2 The resolution referred to tour men. 
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In the opinion of Mr. Sidney Frohman, president of the Hinde & 
uch Paper Co. of Sandusky, Ohio, only 40 per cent of the delegates 
ould vote against the resolution. He advocated its withdrawal and 
je calling of another conference by the Secretary of Labor six or 
icht months later to report on changes resulting from the present 
eeting and for a further analysis of the situation. 

In response to a question by the Secretary of Labor as to how 
many ay <a now operating on two tours would establish three 
tours anuary 1, 1925, 11 men rose, one of the number stating 
that he would make the change if it was acceptable to his workers. 

The president of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. suggested thar 
more representatives would have risen if they had known what theit 
competitors were going to do, adding that his own company would go 
on three tours if he could count on five or six of its competitors doing 
ikewise. 

The president of the Robert Gair Co. stated that three out of the 
four mills of his company were operating on three tours and that the 
company would eel three tours for his Chicago plant whenever the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. would do so. Whereupon these two offi- 
cials then and there entered into an agreement to run on the new basis. 

The problems in the way of abandoning the two-tour system in his 
company were discussed by Mr. W. H. Kichardson, vice president of 
the Richardson Co., Lockland, Ohio. He explained that if his board 
machines were to be run on three tours his felt machines would have 
to be operated on the same system, and that a five-day week for 
board machines would mean a six-day working week for the felt 
machines so that the proposed changes if carried out would also affect 
his felt machines =e, his roofing business, which was quite another 
proposition. 

A part of the objection in the conference was declared by the presi- 
dent of the La Fayette Box Board & Paper Co. to be due to a mental 
attitude and a mental condition. His establishment was on a three- 
tour basis and he thought there was no reason why all the mills in 
the industry should not do the same thing. It required no special 
eflori—merely the “right mental attitude.” He made a strong plea 
for whole-hearted action in favor of an eight-hour day. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 49 with no opposing vote, 
12 delegates not voting. 

Congratulations were extended to the conference by the Secretary 
of Labor and the Commissioner of Labor Statistics. The latter 
pointed out that the nonvoting element constituted “the fly in the 
ontment;’’ at the same time he was sure that in.a substantial per- 
centage of cases failure to vote was due to the delegates’ feeling that 
they would have to make some arrangements when they got back, 
before committing themselves definitely to the three-tour scheme. 

The following committee, representing different sections of the 
country, was elected to carry out the plans and policies agreed upon 
at the conference, and to make progress reports at intervals to the 
Secretary of Labor and the Commissioner of Labor Statistics: 


astern and Seaboard: Mr. Geo. W. Gair; Mr. John Jacobs; and Mr. Maurice 
- Simon, 

Central and Central West: Mr. Geo. M. Seaman; Mr. George Little; and Mr. 
H. L. Rauch. 
Southern: Mr. A. M. Sheperd; Mr. A. C. Goodyear; and Mr. Fred A. Norris. 
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There was a rising vote of thanks to the three officials of the {)¢»,,, 
ment of Labor for “the splendid work accomplished.” ‘tha 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics said he was muc!) ;, 
pleased with the day’s work than any of the delegates could }o. jj, 
also warned that no line of industry in this country could go 06) my, 
longer on a basis of 11 and 13 hour tours and 7 days 
without labor troubles that would “jar us all.” He expr 
belief, however, that such troubles had been averted in the bo 
industry. 

The Secretary of Labor in his closing remarks to the co: nee 
declared that he had had a “joyful day”’ which had strengthen.( |, 
faith in the Government of the Nation. 

At a meeting of the Boxboard Association the same afternoo: 
agreed that the new plan of operation covered in the last re: 
should become effective the louie week. 


0 0 = ——_—_— — 


Coal-mine Explosions and Their Prevention ' 


By H. Foster Barn, Director, Bureau or Minzs, U. 8. Depart: 
INTERIOR 


IN CE the first of January of this year five explosions, killin: 
383 men, have occurred in the bituminous mines of the | 
States. The coal industry has not in years suffered as m: } 

disasters mn so short a time, and the entire country is properly aroused. 

Why did these explosions oceur! Were they entirely accide: al or 
could they have been prevented? Will similar oc \ 
These are some of the questions which are asked. Investigatio) 
under way will determine the causes of the past accidents and 
if anything, might have been done to prevent them, but inv 
tions alone will give no assurance that similar accidents will no! 
occur. The lessons learned must be applied and every possi): 
caution taken if this killing is to be stopped. 

The let-down of morale on the part of the individual miner | 
cated by an increase in the iiadiven of accidents caused by fills 
roof or of coal falling at the working face, for the prevention of <u 
accidents is a matter that is mainly in the hands of the individ) 
worker. In the matter of explosions, however, there is a collectiy 
responsibility which begins with the individual whose act or care! 
ness is the cause of the accident and continues to the operator \ 
permits mining conditions that allow the extension of a local ex)) 
into one spreading through the mine. While one man may) 








1 This article on ‘“‘Coal-mine explosions and their prevention”’ is in response to the following | 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics: 
MAY 


“My Drar MR. BAIN: 
“It is intended to have a brief article in the June issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW upon t! 
of recent mine explosions and prevention of explosions in mines. 
“It seems to me that it would be most fitting if we could have a three or four page statement [1 
some one in charge of that work dealing specifically with these questions— _ 
“1. Were these catastrophes preventable? I mean the large mine explosions that have occur: 
the last six months. 
“2. Would they have been prevented had the published and available instruction and directi 
by the Bureau of Mines or —— else (giving the source of such instruction), and already plac: 
hands of the mine operators, been followed and complied with? 
“3. If so, why were these explosions not prevented? 
“Sincerely yours, “ETHELBERT STEWA! 
» ** Commissioner of Labor Stat 
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COAL-MINE EXPLOSIONS AND THEIR PREVENTION 11 


fre damp by smoking or opening a safety lamp, or may by firing a 
dangerous shot cause an explosion, the broadcasting of these explo- 
sions through the mine with the consequent large loss of life, is due 
invariably, so far as present knowledge goes, to the presence of coal 
dust, and investigations carried on by the Bureau of Mines for more 
than 10 years have demonstrated beyond question of doubt that such 
spreading of explosions by coal dust can be prevented. Responsi- 
bility for this rests upon the mine managements. 

Although the possibility of coal dust causing explosions had been 
considered for more than a century, and much testing in laboratory 
apparatus and in small surface galleries had been done, few coal- 
mining men, especially in America, believed, when the bureau began 
its work, that coal dust was explosive. It was generally held that 
fre damp or gases of unknown composition were responsible for 
explosions in bituminous mines. 

As coal mines increased in number, size, and depth, explosions 
became alarming in their frequency. Then came the Courriéres 
disaster in Northern France in 1906, by which 1,100 lives were lost, 
and the following year in this country the Monongah mine explosion 
in West Virginia, which killed 361 men, and the Darr explosion in 
Pennsylvania, which killed 239 men. These last two disasters, both 
in December, 1907, led Congress to order an investigation of the 
causes Of mine explosions. This work was placed under the tech- 
nologic branch of the United States Geological Survey, with the 
late Dr. Joseph A. Holmes in charge. When Congress established 
the Bureau of Mines in 1910, this work was transferred to the new 
organization, of which Doctor Holmes was named the first director. 
Shortly after his appointment, Doctor Holmes approved a plan for 
obtaining an experumental mine for investigating the causes and 
prevention of coal-dust explosions. The mine was opened on leased 
ground at Bruceton, Pa., a short distance outside of Pittsburgh, 
and has now been in active service for 12 years. ‘The property has 
recently been purchased, so that the work may go on indefinitely. 

The first 15 experimental explosions were brought about and 
studied during the fall of 1911 and the winter of 1912. ‘The practical 
mining men of the country, who still were incredulous as to the ex- 
plosibility of coal dust, were invited to be present and many came. 
Of these early explosions, two were so violent that the mine was 
idle for several months while the wreckage was being cleared away. 
In one of them, a mine car was shot from the entry of the mine with 
such force that it was carried nearly 300 feet before Janding on an 
opposite hillside. After that, little doubt remained that coal dust 
vas itself explosive and also the cause of an initial explosion being 
extended throughout the mine. Determination of means of pre- 
vention was less easily made. 

Since that time more than 500 experimental explosions have been 
produced in the bureau’s coal mine at Bruceton. Dusts from all 
arts of the country and from every type of bituminous coal have 
een used in propagating an explosion. In fact, knowledge of coal- 
dust explosions has arrived at a point where, given a certain set of 
conditions, the engineers produce results predicted beforehand. 
Coincident with this work of studying the causes and effects of 
explosions, research was carried on to devise methods for the pre- 
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vention of the wide spreadimg of minor initial explosions. ‘\, 
methods were demonstrated. “Phe first is to wet the dust tho. | 
so that no dry dust remains in the mine. The coal dust ; 
into a mud which can not be thrown up into suspension in 
by coneussion. It is this throwmg it up m a cloud along t 
that permits the flame to pass from one volatile particle to : 
which, when rapid enough, becomes an explosion. <A better 

is to dilute the coal dust with shale dust or limestone dust, | 
noninflammable dust, so that the explosion will not pass fron 
to point even though a dust cloud be raised by the coneus 
blasting or by the wreckage of a trip of cars. 

The objection to the wetting down of the dust is that it n 
done every day and must be thoroughly done to be effective. 
second greatest coal-mine explosion disaster in this country f 
the omission of watering over two days. ‘The “shale d 
method is required by law m Great Britain, where there is da 
dust, and it is officially approved in France. Except for a fe 
rock dusting or shale dustmg, to use the British term, has n: 
used in the United States, although it has been strongly 
mended by the Bureau of Mimes. Watering or humidifyi 
been relied upon in the coal mines of this country, but the m 
coal-dust explosion disasters of the past two years, some ol 
have occurred in what were considered well-watered mines 
caused mining men to be suspicious of the efficiency of wat 
’ Bureau of Mines officials state that watering as a genera! 
is a failure and they urgently recommend rock dusting. The 
method has several great advantages: It does not have to be a 
daily in every part of the mine as does water; the dust is visi! 
the presence of coal dust can be observed readily, which is n 
in a watered mine; and the lightness of color of rock dust s 
for the purpose improves the illumination of the mine passages : 
tends to prevent many individuai accidents from haulage and d: 
ous roof conditions. 

Many kinds of rock dust are suitable for the purpose, 1 
limestone and light-colored clayey shale free from flinty pa 
which it would be unhealthful to breathe. The Bureau of | 
offers to assist mine operators in determining the suitability « 
terial which may be available for the purpose of rock dustin: 

There are many things which should be done to lessen the a: 
of coal dust, but it is impossible to prevent entirely its formats 
collection in bituminous mines. Only 81 hundredths of an « 

er cubic foot of air space in mine passageways, or five ounc: 
Rese! foot of an entryway of ordinary size, which is barely en 
to make a thin film when spread on the surface, will propaga' 
explosion. Treatment methods of some sort are, therefore, neces 
etailed information regarding the 494 explosion tests which: | 
been produced at the experimental mine up to May 22, 1918, is con 
tained in Bulletin 167 of the Bureau of Mines, of which George 5. 
Rice, chief mining engineer, is the senior author. In this bulletiu. 
the tests made with the various bituminous coal dusts, the methi0s 
of preventing explosions, and the means of limiting their effective 
area are all reviewed. 
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Although these tests include those made with many types of coal 
dust, if there still are mine operators in the country who doubt the 
explosibility of the dust formed in their own mines they need only 
snd a sample to the Pittsburgh station of the Bureau of Mines and 
the explosibility of their dust will be determined. There is a regn- 
lar procedure for making such tests, and operating officials of the 
mines are especially welcome as observers of the explosion which 
yniformly results. Methods of limiting and controlling such explo- 
sions by the use of shale dust are also regularly demonstrated to 
such visitors. 

It is well also to remind the coal miners and operators of the 
seasonal dangers of coal mining. During the summer months the 
air in mines is full of moisture and the coal dust becomes damp or 
wet, but with the colder dry air of fall or winter, the moisture is 
rapidly dried out. When the coal dust is thus dried out and a small 
pocket of fire damp is ignited, a blown-out shot occurs, or there is 
an arcking from the electric cables, the dust may be ignited and an 
explosion may rush through the mine as far as the dry coal dust is 
present. A violent air wave precedes the explosion wave, raising 
the dust and thus providing the fuel for the extension of the explo- 
sion. After this is the deadly afterdamp which, by its poisonous and 
suffocating effects, kills those even beyond the area of flame and violence. 

Up to the series of disastrous explosions mn 1922 the record of de- 
crease in explosions in recent years had led the Bureau of Mines to 
feel that dangers from this source were being eliminated. From 
1901 to 1910, before the bureau was formed, there were 106 explo- 
sions in which five or more men were killed, it being considered that 
where less than five men were killed there had been no extended 
propagation of a local explosion. In these 106 explosions, 3,296 
men were killed. After the demonstrations in the bureau’s experi- 
mental mine, beginning in 1911, the number of bituminous mine 
explosions declined as a result of the educational campaign inaugu- 
rated by the Bureau of Mines and the cooperation of miners and 
operators. In the 10 years from 1911 to 1920, 75 explosions occurred 
in which five or more men were killed, with a total of 2,057 deaths, 
a reduction of 1,239 in number killed as compared with the preced- 
ing 10 years, although the average number of miners and the average 
production had increased by nearly one-half. The most encourag- 
ing feature was that of the last years of this decade. In the four 
years, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921, deaths from explosions in which 
five or more men were killed were 41, 81, 47, and 21, respectively; 
hence the recent disasters cause alarm as probably indicating neglect 
of precautions. 

A certain number of accidents due to risks of the occupation, 
such as the falls of roof, must be expected, but the present high rate 
is excessive. The great explosions, however, should not be con- 
sidered to be normal occupational accidents. Explosions can and 
must be prevented. There is no reason, with the present knowledge, 
why local explosions in mines should spread throughout the entire 
underground workings. Miners and operators, as well as official 
inspectors, must take hold of the situation promptly and vigorously 
or there will be still more serious explosions and more men killed. 
Knowledge not applied is of no value, however practical it may be 
in its bearings. 
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Since the explosion at Castle Gate, Utah, on March 8, | 
which 172 lives were lost, all producing coal mines in tha 
have approved the program of the State industrial com 
effective July 1, which requires the use of rock dust to prey 
wide spreading of coal-dust explosions; the use of water 
cutter bars of miming machines to decrease the amount 
formed; the use of closed lights; and the use of permissible ex, 
only, to be set off only by electric shot-firing methods. These r 
ments follow an intensive study of safety precautions made 
industrial commission after the disaster at Castle Gate. 

Utah is the only State which has as yet required all thes 
precautions, and it takes the lead, as a result, among all coal! 
States in regulations for mine safety. 





Prevention of Coal-dust Explosions and Other Accidents in Coa! 


N view of the unprecedented number of major mine disaster: 
have already occurred this year, a collection of articles 1 
to the extent and seriousness of such accidents, toget)].: 

an article containing a suggested program for their prevention 
lished in the American Labor Legislation Review, March, 19 
of particular importance. 

An article by H. Foster Bain, director of the United States | 
of Mines gives a résumé of the work which is being done } 
Federal Government toward combatting mine accidents. 
been found that while the loss of life per ton of coal produced 
United States is less than in other countries, the loss per 1,0: 
ployees is several times greater. About half the deaths in coal: 
are caused by falls of roof and rock, which can be prevented 
by the exercise of care on the part of the individual wor! 
Safety campaigns and the extensive program of instruction i: 
aid carried on by the bureau have been the methods of prev: 
followed, the latter work not only supplying valuable training 
also teaching the men to think about safety. Up to the p 
time nearly 100,000 men have taken the course given by the b 
and have received certificates. 

While explosions and fires in mines kill fewer men than rock 
they kill many at a time and therefore attract more atte: 
These accidents, too, are the ones which there is most hope ot 
venting through the extension and wider application of sci: 
knowledge. An important factor in accident prevention has 
the development of permissible powders by the manufactur 
cooperation with the bureau. These are short-flame, low-temper: 
powders, of which specified quantities may be safely used in gu 
mines. Manufacturers making such powders can have them t. 
by the bureau for a small fee, and as Tie as any powder is ke] 
to the established grade it can be advertised as “ permissible.” 

Sumilar work has been done in regard to designs of machiner\ 
use In gaseous mines, especially that which is electrically driven. | 
use of electricity is safe only if it is employed in permissible appar: 
but the development of such safe devices and machines is a, 
expensive. In this work the bureau cooperates with the m 
facturer, setting the standards and testing the different machines. 
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The mine rescue instruction and disaster work of the bureau is 


I 
carried on by specially trained men from 10 safety stations and 10 
mine rescue cars, their work supplementing that of the operators 
of the mines. In the main it is their purpose to insure at every mine 
enough trained men in the newer methods to handle a disaster, in 
addition to forming a reserve to be called upon by the industries in 
ease of need. 

{he writer says, however, that in spite of ‘these and simila1 
encouraging facts that might be cited, m Bec who are most familiar 
with the work are impressed more with the large amount that remains 
to be done than with what has as yet been accomplished. Despite 
the cooperation of State and Federal forces, of companies and men, the 
sad fact remains that too many men are annually killed and disabled 
in American mines.” 

An article on coal-dust explosions, by J. E. Jones, a mine safety 
engineer, deals with the experience of an Illinois coal company in 
weventive work in a number of mines located in a particularly 
hazardous coal field. The Franklin County coal field, in which most 
of these mines are situated, is a comparatively new field having at 
present an annual capacity of approximately 20,000,000 tons. The 
mines are gaseous and the coal dust is highly. explosive, the fatality 
rate for the period 1904—1921 being nearly double that of the State 
for the same period. ‘The difference in the rate is due in large part 
to fatalities resulting from explosions. 

Much progress has been made in safeguarding against explosions 
in this field through a better understanding of the dangers of gas. 
The greatest factors in the reduction of the fatality rates have been 
the elimination to a large extent of the use of naked lights, the use 
of permissible explosives for blasting, and education of the workers in 
regard to the mining hazards and the necessity for complying with 


te 


the safety regulations. 

A number of more or less serious mine explosions caused the com- 
pany, which operates 12 mines in this section of Illinois, to begin the 
installation of closed lights and to conduct an investigation into the 
use of shale dust. This study was carried on with the aid of the 
Bureau of Mines which tested the explosive properties of the coal. 
It was found that dust in these mines, containing 58.66 per cent of 
incombustible matter with no gas present, did net propagate an 
explosion, but that dust containing 58.17 per cent of incombustible 
matter with 1.1 per cent methane present and dust containing 66.72 
per cent incombustible matter with 2.2 per cent methane present both 
prope explosions. Experiments also showed that shale dust, 
ing almost entirely incombustible, could be successfully used in 
extinguishing explosions. In this mining region, too, early experi- 
ence had shown the value of the panel system of mining, in which 
the panels are not connected but open into a pair of main entries for 
ventilation and haulage, in localizing explosions and mine fires. 
The entries leading into each panel and the haulage roads and air- 
courses are treated with shale dust, which is mechanically applied 
by small portable high-speed fans. 

Since the adoption of the shale-dust system, seven explosions have 
occurred in the mines of this company. In all cases these explosions 
were stopped by the nearest shale-dust zones. In one case the 
explosion had a start of 700 feet before striking the section treated 
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with shale dust. This was a terrific explosion which gained 
violence until coming in contact with the shale dust at the pang 
entrance where it was extinguished. 

Considerable confidence has been engendered among the m; 
in the management of this company in the efficacy of shale ¢ | 
stopping the flame of an explosion, as a result of their experience, 9», 
it is considered that by neutralizing the coal dust with incombnsti}|p 
dust, installmg closed lights of a type found permissible } 
Bureau of Mines, and preventing as far as possible the accumu |, tj; 
of gas by proper ventilation and inspection, the frequency y( 
severity of mine explosions, even in highly gaseous mines, « 
ereatly modified. 

Another article in the series, entitled ‘‘ Needless coal-mine 
dents,” by Dr. John B. Andrews, contains the recommendatio: 
the American Association for Labor Legislation for their prev 

Doctor Andrews cites the fatality rates of Great Britain and 
United States for the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, the latest rs 
for which comparable statistics are available, not only to shoy 
much higher fatelity rate in this country but also the disturbir 
that “the relative fatality rates, though fluctuating rather 
show on the whole a decided increase.’’ : 

The rates for the years 1919 to 1921 are as follows: 


FATALITY RATES PER 1,000 WORKERS 





| 
| | Ratio— 
. teenie U nited 
> | United United . 
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' | | 
se ok eke ae a OS Nei 3.22 | 
Re . . 88 | 2. 92 3. 32 | 
FO ae . 66 2. 42 3. 67 








The rate for bituminous mines during the 10 years ending in 
is 4.30 per 1,000 employed, which is considerably higher than 
the industry as a whole. The average number of men killed each 
year during this period-is 1,824, of whom approximately one-)ali 
were killed by falls of roof and coal, about 18 per cent by mine ¢: 
and locomotives, and about 12 per cent by gas and coal-dust | 
plosions, the remainder losing their lives from various other caus: 

In connection with the five proposals put forward by Do 
Andrews for reducing the accident hazard in coal mines, the rec 
report of a committee representing coal-mine operators, miners, 
casualty insurance companies, mining engineers, mine inspectors, «1d 
statisticians under the chairmanship of E. A. Holbrook, dean of thx 
mining school, Pennsylvania State College, is discussed. 

The proposals are as follows: 


s 


1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum standards of safety. 

2..The use underground of no explosive that is not after scientific invest iga- 
tion numbered among the ‘‘permissibles’’; the strict limitation of ‘“‘ shooting 
the solid’’; and the use of shale or approved rock dust to check the sprea 
coal-dust explosions. 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less scrupulous, by the universa 
adoption of schedule rating for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases of willful failure to put into ef! 
legal safety regulations. 
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4, An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon a merit basis of training 
and € xperience, fairly paid for reasonably long tenure of office, and protected 
from partisan interference, whether political or industrial. 

5, Greater public authority, Federal and State, to procure and disseminate 
information, and to establish and maintain on a uniform basis reasonable mini- 
mum standards of safety. 

While mining codes have been adopted in most of the coal-mining 
States—the first in Ohio in 1874—these codes differ so in scope | _ 

effectiveness, the writer states, that the association has noted ‘ 
grow ing conviction that unless State regulations are generally am 
rapidly "improved, the suggestion is to be expected that “operations i in 
this industry w hich are regarded as in the nature of a publie service 
should be subjected to some form of Federal control.”’ The need of 
additional anthority is said to be plainly apparent, since in 1922 the 

ercentage of permissible explosives used in coal mining was 18.2. 
The following statement in regard to Federal supervision is made by 
the safety committee: 

While many of us oppose so-called Government paternalism, yet we believe 
it is the duty of the Government to secure safety of life by wisely directed legisla- 
tion. If the compulsion by the Government to use life-saving devices, as the air- 
brake and automatie coupler on our railroads, is proper, we believe the coal 
industry should prepare (especially in new operations) to universally adopt 
safety suggestions. 

Although it is stated the need for the enforcement of the regula- 
tions in the second proposal i is generally accepted and unde rstood, the 
percentage of permissible explosives used is still so small and the use of 
rock or shale dust for the control of explos ions is limited to such a small 
number of companies it seems that “‘if it is necessary on this subject to 
have compulsory legislation in this country, it cannot come too soon.”’ 
In France and ngland the use of shale and rock is compulsory. 

In connection with the third proposal, schedule rating is said | 
have already demonstrated its value in inducing employers to re duc e 
insurance premiums through a reduction in hazards. Some mi ning 
States provide a special penalty of from 15 to 50 per cent additional 
compensation to the injured worker when it can be shown that the 
pf was guilty of serious or wilful neglect of safety provisions, 
with a similar loss of accident compensation by the employee when 
he is the offender. 

Official inspection is considered to be of great importance in in- 
fluencing operating methods and working conditions, and the fourth 
and fifth proposals, for an adequate inspection staff and for greater 
public authority in securing information and enforeng regulations, 
are said to be in harmony with the best practical experience in fac- 
tory as well as in mine accident prevention. 

The seriousness of the present situation in the coal-mining industry 
and the urgent need for action issummed up by Doctor Andrews as 
follows: 

Every day that heedless coal mine managements delay the removal of needless 
accident hazards in their industry—every mine catastrophe that shocks the public 
through its needless sacrifice of human life—strengthens the argument for the 
adoption of uniform legal regulations. Moreover, some conscientious employers 
have made progress in mine accident prevention and it is only reasonable and fair 
that they be protected from the undercutting of any competitors who have been 
less humane, less responsive or less scrupulous. Voluntary effort is to be hailed 
with special enthusiasm, but it is only with the cooperation of supporting legisla- 
tion, backed up by public opinion, that within a reasonable time the need less 
industrial hazards can be universally and permanently abolished. 
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New Arbitration Machinery in Germany 


By Boris STERN 


to bring about the much-needed equilibrium betw 

income and the expenses of the Reich, was comp! 
revise the structure and the procedure of the impartial arb: 
machinery of the country. Arbitration as a Government inst) 
had existed in Germany since December 5, 1916, when it, 
with the compulsory shop committees, was introduced as 
measure by the national service law. Its nature and function 
however, definitely formulated only by the decree of Decem! 
1918, which concerned itself chiefly with the problems of col! 
agreements. Since then hardly a law has been passed in the | 
labor which has not added some function to the activities 
arbitration boards. This is especially true of the works coun 
with its numerous legal technicalities, most of which were refe: 
the boards for final decision. Their dockets soon became so ci 
that in spite of the mcreased number of members and the subd 
of the boards by trades and industries, no case was likely to co 
for decision in less than 30 days after the filing of the applicat 

Besides this slow and awkward functioning of the machinery 
were other reasons why the arbitration boards became the ob). 
attack by both employers and employees. ‘The employers res 
the constant interference of the abileation boards in their re! 
with individual workers, while the employees soon came to r 
that even when the decisions of the board were in their favor 
were far from actually securing the benefits of these decision 
the simple reason that they were not binding upon the employe: 
to make them enforceable the workers had to apply to an o 
court, which could very easily dismiss the entire case on the gi 
of some legal or technical error on the part of the board. | 
this lack of popularity, on the one kann’) and the rapidly gro 
expense of its upkeep, on the other, that caused the Governm: 
undertake a complete revision of the system. Plans for this re\ 
were drafted some time ago and a bill was ready to be present: 
the Reichstag, when the disastrous results of the inflationist po 
which brought the German Government to the very verge of } 
ruptey, forced the latter to proceed with the revision withou' 
approval of the Reichstag, as one of the means of securing the m 
needed economies. 

The decrees of October 30, 1923, completely abolished the 
arbitration boards and established instead a system different | 
in function and structure. First, the districts were made cons 
ably larger and due consideration was given this time to the socia! 
economic nature of the district, in contrast to the old division w 
was based upon the military requirements of the country. Thi 
course, became possible only after a large portion of the work p: 
o isly done by the arbitration boards had been transferred, as w: 
seen later, to other agencies, and the scope of activities of the | 
boards thus considerably limited. Also in contrast to the old sys' 
the new district boundaries were not made absolutely fixed 
final, so that when needed, a redivision can easily be accomplis!i« 
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Resides, the various States were given the privilege of combining 
and forming joint arbitration boards for two or more States, thus 
eliminating the expense of setting up separate boards. ‘This is 
especially significant, as the territorial boundaries of the separate 
Siates do not as a rule coincide with their economic interests. In 
the new division Prussia is allotted 66 boards, of which the Ruhr 
section alone is entitled to 10; Bavaria has 13; Sexony, 6; Thuringia, 
¢: Wurttemberg, 5; Baden, 4; Hesse, 3; Mecklenburg, 2; Bremen, 
2: and Hamburg, Labesk; Lippe, W: deck, and Strelitz, 1 each. 

Another important change in the system is that each new arbitra- 
tion board must be presided over by an impartial ¢ hs airman, appointed 
by th Government, whereas previously 1t was left to the members 
of the board to decide whether thev should nedéoed one or with a 
ch airman elected by themselves The new boards, like the old ones, 

made up of an equal number of representatives of capital and 
labor, but the old distinction between permanent and temporary 
members was dropped, and the new members are considered public 
officials only when summone ‘d to a session by the in partis al chairman. 
The latter, however, is a permanent Government official. appointed 
by the State after a conference with the representatives of the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. This conference does not in 
any way limit the powers of the authorities to ap point ac —_ ate of 
their own choice, unless the representatives of capital and labor agree 
on a person, in which case the Government is ob lig ed to appo int to 

fice the person agreed upon. 

In addition to the arbitration boards, the Minister of Labor is 
empowered to appoint one permanent arbitrator for each economic 
district and special temporary arbitrators in each labor dispute, 
should the importance of the case warrant. Formerly the Minister 
of Labor himself arbitrated such disputes, but experience showed this 
to have been the cause for much dissatisfaction with the Government 
by one side or the other, hence the wthersipt to refer even the most 
——— cases to an impartial body. Altogether 20 such arbitra- 
tors have been appointed for districts which have been selected 
primarily for their economic importance, which accounts for the 
creat difference in size. Berlin has beet aiane a district as have 
been the Ruhr (with the arbitrator’s office in Dortmund) and the 
Rhineland (office in Cologne); Silesia has been divided into Upper 
Silesia (office in Beuthen) and Lower Silesia (ofhce in Bres!: au), 
while the rest of Prussia has but two arbitrators, one for Kast P russia 
(ofice at Gumbinnen) and one for Pomerania (office at Stettin). 

Labor disputes have been divided into two distinct grou ps 1) 
Group disputes (Gesamle Sapstigneven ) affecting whole wiidestehes or 
all the employees of a single plant; and (2) individual disputes 
(Lingelne Streitigkeiten) affecting the individual worker in a . plant. 

Only the first group of cases has been placed within the scope of the 
newly established impartial machinery, while the second class has 
been transferred to a different jurisdiction. 

The duties of the arbitration boards and the arbitrators are, first, 
to mediate in the case of general collective agreements ( Tarifvertrdge) 
when a whole industry is concerned, or in the case of w orks agree- 
ments (Rietihevercinbarangen) when but a single plant is under 
consideration; in either case, they are to act only if there is no other 
special mediation agency provid ed for by a previous agreement or if 
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such agency has failed to bring about the desired results. 
here be emphasized that this impartial machinery has been es 

vith the purpose, not so much to settle disputes or strikes w hic 
already broken out as to bring about collective agreement 
should prevent such occurrences. The boards act in a disp 
appealed to by one of the parties concerned or of their own 
if the gravity of the case warrants such action. There is no 
compulsion for either side to : »ply to the arbitration boards, alt 
the y-laws of the A. D. G. 'B (Allge meiner Deutscher Gewe 
Bund), the central organization of the Socialist trade-union 
as of the other labor organizations, provide for arbitration 
cases where direct negotiations with the employers have 
Only in the case of the most vital public utilities, such as the 
of water, gas, and electricity, are strikes and lockouts fo 
unless the disput e has been placed in the hands of an. arbi 
board for a decision. 

The procedure of the boards or the arbitrator is as follows: 
the impartial chairman calls a conference of the two parti 
attempts to bring them to an agreement without calling an « 
session of the board. An agreement concluded in this manner js ;) 
no way different from any other voluntar y agreement conclud 
direct negotiations. Should this effort of the chairman fail, 
comes his duty to organize an arbitration board consisting o! 
members from each party and presided over by himself. (it 
deem it necessary, the arbitrators may call more than the pres: 
number of members to serve on a board.) This board also 
as a mediation agency and only after the second effort to bring : 

a voluntary agreement between the parties has failed does the | 
make a proposition of its own, which, if accepted by both 
becomes tantamount to a written contract. The presence of 
parties at a session is not absolutely required; it is necess: wy 
that a formal invitation be issued to both sides, and if one of 
refuses to recognize the authority of the board and does not a; 

at the session, the board may proceed with the case and m 
decision in the absence of that party. In either case, unless acc: 

by both sides or declared compulsory by the proper authorities 
arbitrators or the Ministers of Labor), the decision is not bi 

and the parties are left free to proceed as they please. tt oftel 
happens, however, that in submitting the dispute to an arbitration 
board the parties agree beforehand to accept its decision, in wi 
case the decision 1s, “of course, binding. 

The expenses of the arbitrators and the boards are carried by 
Reich, but those of the boards are to be transferred to the se} 
States as soon as the planned redistribution of the incomes of the 
Reich and State governments has taken place. 

The second group of labor disputes, involving individual 
ployees and arising chiefly on the grounds set forth in the indus‘ 
regulation order of 1891 and the works council law of 1920, 
stituted the majority of the cases which the old arbitration bo 
were cailed upon to decide. To realize the benefits of such decisi 0 
in their favor, however, the individual workers were compelled 
apply to a court for a writ of enforcement, so that practically 











1 President’s decree of Dec. 10, 1920. 
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ease had to go before at least two bodies before its final disposition. 
The system was therefore both awkward and expensive and the new 
decree simplified it a great deal by completely transferring the juris- 
diction over these cases from the arbitration board to the so-called 
iagbor courts. There are no real labor courts in Germany as yet, 
and the prospects for their establishment in the near future are very 
jicht, but the name “labor courts” is now attached to the old 
ndustrial and commercial courts, which have been in existence in 
Germany since 1891. Both the industrial courts, which have juris- 
diction over all the industrial workers and those salaried employees 
who receive a salary below a definite amount, and the commercial 
courts, which have jurisdiction over the greater part of the salaried 
employees, are organized very much in the same fashion as the 
arbitration boards. They consist of a chairman, usually a judge, 
appointed by the Government, and of eight jurors, four from each 
side, elected by the employers and the employees of the community 
in which the court is established. As in the case of the arbitration 
hoards, no attorneys are allowed to plead before the labor courts 
and the parties concerned must be on hand to present their own 
ease. In contrast, however, with the arbitration boards, the de- 
cisions Of the labor courts are absolutely binding and enforceable 
and may be appealed only to the higher courts. The labor courts 
thus enjoy a clear advantage over the arbitration boards, and the 
transfer of the individual cases to their jurisdiction can not but lead 
to the satisfaction of all parties concerned, while the large economies 
to the Government are very obvious. The only permanent official 
of the courts is the chairman, who receives the regular salary of a 
judge, while the jurors are paid for their time of service only and at 
the rate they are receiving in their respective occupations. 

The new system is much simpler than the old, and if it can be 
judged by its accomplishments during the short period of existence 
since November Ist, 1923, it also promises to be more eflicient. At 
least in one instance the emergency law of October 13, 1923, led to 
a revision which not only curtatied to a very large extent the expenses 
of the Government, but actually resulted in an improvement upon 
the old system. 
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Labor Law of Jalisco, Mexico ' 


By Erne. Youre Larson, or THE U. 8S. Bureau or LaBor STATISTICS 


) GIVE effect to Article 123 of the Federal constitution of 
Mexico, the State of Jalisco enacted the labor law of August 
13, 1923. This law covers such subjects as labor contracts, 
rights and obligations of the contracting parties, hours and wages, 
conciliation and arbitration, employers’ organizations and trade- 
unions, strikes and lockouts, private employees, shop rules, appren- 
tices, safety and hygiene regulations, workmen’s compensation, and 
labor inspection. 


'This is the eighth of a series of articles on labor legislation in the Mexican States, the seven previous 
ones having been published in the December, 1922, August, September, November, and December, 1923, 
and the February and April, 1924, issues of the MONTHLY LABOR Review. The labor law of Jalisco was 
received by this bureau too late to be included in the previous studies; it is handled topically as were the 
other State laws. 
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Contracts of Employment 


MPLOYMENT contracts are classified by the law as 
(1) Individual or collective; (2) oral or written; (3) cont: 
work by the day or by the job; (4) contracts for definite or in 
periods. 

In the following cases, the contract must be in writing: (1) A|] ¢9). 
lective contracts; (2) contracts of partnership; (3) when the al 
are to be rendered in a factory or agricultural pursuit e) 
more than 25 workers; (4) when the services are to be ren 
a mine, irrespective of whether it is in the mine proper or 1 
duction works (hacienda de beneficio); (5) when the services : 
rendered in banks, commercial establishments, or any other 
enterprise; (6) when the work is to be performed at a camp \ 
more than 4 kilometers (2.5 miles) from a town. 

All collective contracts shall be registered with the*centra! 
of conciliation and arbitration as well as with the secretary 
city council. 

The following must be specified in all written contracts: | 
nature of the contract, that is, whether it is individual or co! 
for a definite or an indefinite period, or for a specified piece 
or by the day; (2) the name, nationality, age, sex, domici! 
civil status of the contracting parties, and the organization to 
they belong; (3) the duration of the contract, if it is for 
period, specifying the date on which it is to begin; (4) the le: 
the veniineciiabe (5) the salary or wages the laborer is to 
and whether they are fixed by unit of time, or of work; 
place or places where the work is to be performed; (7) an 
conditions, in conformity with the provisions of this law, 
upon by the contracting parties. The contract shall be sign. 
the contracting parties 0 Bi two witnesses. If the terms 
contract are not clear and precise and in consequence doubts 
its meaning arise, they shall be decided in favor of the work 


Duration 


The worker shall not be required to render any service not 
lated in the terms of the contract. If the contract does not c 
define the service to be rendered, only that which is compatib! 
the worker’s strength, ability, profession, and condition may 
quired of him. If, after the expiration of the contract, the v 
continues to render service, the contract will be considered ext 
indefinitely. 


} 


Termination 


Contracts may be terminated (1) at the end of the contract p 
(2) by mutual consent; (3) upon the death of either of the contr 
ing parties; (4) upon the dissolution, liquidation, or bankrupt \ 
the employer; (5) upon the petition of either of the parties, 
the contract was for an indefinite period, providing both parties 
been notified in advance; (6) on account of the physical or np 
incompetence of either arty, provided this has co conclu 
proved before the board; (7) upon the conclusion of the wor 
which the contract was made. 
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Grounds for discharge.—The following constitute justifiable grounds 
tor the discharge of an employee upon application to the board of 
eopciliation and arbitration: (i) When the worker does not rende1 
the service agreed upon; (2) when he reveals trade secrets; (3) when 
he causes loss to the employer’s interests through negligence or dis- 
obedience; (4) when he misrepresents his qualifications, skill, etc.; 
(5) when he commits an immoral act or a penal offense during the 
performance of his tasks; (6) when he is habitually intoxicated; (7) 
when he refuses to render the agreed-upon service either during 
regular hours or as overtime in case of imminent danger or disaster, 
except when this service endangers his life; (8) when he causes con- 
siderable loss by careless misuse of tools. The employer may rescind 
the contract under any of the preceding circumstances. . 

When worker may quit.—A laborer may quit his employment for 
any of the following justifiable reasons: (1) If wages are not paid as 
stipulated in the contract; (2) if he or his family are maltreated by 
the employer or by his subordinates; (3) because of the commission 
of immoral acts by the employer in the shop or work place during 
he performance of the contract; (4) if, during the performance of 
he contract, the employer deliberately causes material injury to 
objects which belong to the worker or are in his care. 

The worker may rescind the contract: (1) If the employer requires 
him to do work which he has not contracted to do or which is beyond 
his strength and ability; (2) if he fails to pay the stipulated wage at 
the. time and in the form agreed upon; (3) if he fails to observe the 
legal requirements as to sanitation and health or to adopt adequate 
measures to prevent accidents in the use of machines and other 
instruments; (4) if he fails to adopt adequate measures to prevent 
occupational diseases or to heed just recommendations made by the 
workers; (5) if he fails to take every scientific precaution to prevent 
the spread of malarial or infectious diseases in mines, drainage sys- 
tems, amd undertakings in insanitary regions; (6) if he fails to 
abide by the regulation that “in all enterprises at least 80 per cent 
of the workers are to be Mexican,” and that in “new industries for 
which the workers require special training, facilities must be pro- 
vided for the national workers to acquire the necessary knowledge; 
and work is to be given by preference to workers who have served 
before, if their conduct has Beet good”’; (7) if he requires a longer 
workday than the legal workday or shortens or abolishes the rest 
periods; (8) if he requires the employees to work at more distant 
points than the place specified in the contract or more than 4 kilo- 
meters (2.5 miles) from his residence; (9) if he violates the provi- 
sions of the law regarding the employment of women before and 
after childbirth and the employment of minors; (10) if he violates 
the provision regarding the obligatory rest days; (11) if he refuses 
to make advance payments in cases required by law. 

Unlawful discharge—An employer shall not discharge a worker 
because he joins a fabor organization, takes port in a lawful strike, or 
makes a protest or justifiable claim against the employer either on his 
own account or as a representative of his trade organization. 

Employer's liabiiity —If the employer discharges a worker without 
a justifiable reason, or if the latter quits the employment with a 
justifiable reason, the worker has a right to demand of the employer 
the payment of an indemnity equal to three months’ wages, the con- 
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tract being automatically ended. This payment shall be ma 
same day or, at the latest, the day following the worker’s separajiy, 
from his work. 





Verbal Contracts 


The lack of a written contract, when such is prescribed by | s 
does not deprive the worker of any of his rights under such co; 
it being assumed that such lack is the fault of the employ: 
will be deprived of the right of action against the worker to ce :)¢| 
him to complete the contract. 


Contracts for Employment Outside of Mexico 


A contract for work outside of Mexico shall be authorized 
municipal authorities and viséed by the consul of the com 
which the worker is going. The lack of such visé in una 
cases, to be proved before the respective municipal! authorit, 
not invalidate the contract. The cost of transporting the wor! 
his family to the place where he is to work, tndhiidine sustenanc: 
be borne by the contractor, without right to deduct the amoun 
the wages; and the contractor shall also give security in an equ 
amount for the worker’s repatriation at the expiration of the con 


Certain Provisions Void 


“oy 
ae ae 


we 


The following provisions are declared not binding even thou; 
cluded in the contract: (1) Stipulations for an unreasonable wo: 
(2) provisions specifying a wage, which, in the judgment of the 
of conciliation and arbitration, is not remunerative; (3) those 
viding for a longer period than one week before the paymen 
wages, or for payment of wages at stores, restaurants, cafés, cantec 
etc., when the workers are not employed therein; (4) those in 
ing, either directly or indirectly, an obligation to purchase ; 
of consumption in specified shops; (5) those permitting a rete 
of wages on the pretext of a fine; (6) those constituting a waiver o 
worker’s right to compensation for industrial accidents or o 
tional diseases, or of any right established by law for his aid and 
tection; (7) those contracting for the work of minors under 12_ 
of age; (8) those by which an employee assigns his wages to a | 

erson. Persons violating the last-mentioned provision shall be | 
rom 10 to 200 pesos. 
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When Contracts are Void 


— 


Boards of conciliation and arbitration may annul labor cont 
because of incompetence or error of either of the contracting po 
A contract void only because of lack of legal formalities, how: 
may be good if ratified or voluntarily complied with at any time. 


gi 


aaa, 


Soa due 


Employers and Workers’ Organizations 


;.MPLOYERS and workers are granted the right to combine ir 

defense of their respective interests. Registered employers’ ass0- 
ciations or trade-unions not of a political or religious character, wlios¢ 
by-laws have been approved by the members, whose establishmeu' 
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; been reported to the Department of Labor and which have at 





















i ( . th, 16 
ation ast 10 members, except in industries where there are not as many 
"Bs 10 establishments of the same class, shall be recognized as legal 
nersons apart from their members. Subject to the same conditions, 
puch organizations may group themselves into federations and con- 
he law federations. 
Nn trag t Collective Agreements 
pa who (Collective agreements—i. e., agreements negotiated by employers 
pel and workers who are organized in accordance with the labor law 
are governed, as regards duration, provisions, and termination, by 
the laws relating to contracts in general. 
(verage.—Collective agreements will include and be binding upon 
Q OSé who join the respective organizations after the contract has 
heen made and registered, but such new members must be informed 
of the terms of the contract when joining Such agreements will also 
‘ app! to employers or workers who do not belong to the respective 
<e organizations but have met with them to conclude an agreement, 
“ and to those who contract through attorneys, the power of attorney 
i heing in writing. 
. Members of the respective employers’ and workers’ organizations 
ntra are responsible for performing the contract. Organizations are re- 


sponsible for violations of the collective contracts made by them, 
but their representatives or directors shall be responsible only in 
eases of violations committed by themselves individually. 


|_abor Disputes 


HE law recognizes the right of workmen to strike and of employers 
to suspend work in defense of their interests. 


Strikes 


When 16s, he aBaarge! strikes are those for the purpose of securing 
a “balance between the different agents of production, harmonizing 
the rights of labor with those of capital.”’ 

When unlawful.— Unlawful strikes are (1) those in which a majority 
of the strikers engage in violent acts against person or property; (2) 
those in establishments and services upon which the Government 
depends in time of war. ; 1 . | 

Strikes in public services.— Workers employed in the public services 
are required to give notice to the board of conciliation and arbitration 
10 days in advance of the date set for a strike. 

Procedure.—When a strike is imminent the workers or their repre- 
sentatives shall appear before the board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion and request its intervention to attempt a settlement. If this 
fails, the workers shall give notice to the employers and to the board 
10 days before the date set for the strike. 

Pending setilement of disputes.—Employers are prohibited from 
suspending work or dismissing workers during the period of concilia- 
tion and arbitration. ‘The workers are also prohibited from quitting 
before the date set for the strike. 

Hiring of strikebreakers prohibited.—Pending the settlement of a 
lawful strike, employers are prohibited from hiring other workers to 
replace those on strike. If, snialy the workers refuse to resume 


ne in 
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their work in three days following the decision of the board 


) ployer may hire other workers without being obligated to indoy);+, 
the former workers. q 
Penalties.—If the workers declare a strike without first ati oj))) 
ing conciliation and without previously having notified the j,., 


and the employer of their intention, the latter may hire other 
to replace the strikers without contracting any liability. 
ployer who discharges a worker. for having taken part in 
strike shall be required cither to fulfill the contract or to 
worker three months’ wages as indemnity, at the choice of t! 
provided the worker’s attitude and his part in the strike justi 
Strikers will be liable for crimes and offenses committed di 
strike under the provisions of the Penal Code. 


RS Ea PP 


‘j Shutdowns 


" When lawful.—Shutdowns will be considered lawful wh 

iy production necessitates the suspension of operations in o 
4 maintain prices at a profitable level, the previous approval 
board of conciliation and arbitration being required. When 
sary to curtail operations because of overproduction or of sca 
raw materials employers may reduce the a or days of lal 

in agreement with their workers or their representatives, 

a tribute the available work equally among the whole force. 

, When unlawful.—Shutdowns will be unlawful in the 

4 cases: (1) For the purpose of unlawfully dismissing wo 

representatives of labor organizations; (2) to avoid granting \ 
petitions, based on the guaranties and rights given by the lal 
(3) to avoid complying with the awards of boards of conciliat 
arbitration, or paying the minimum wage or share in profits [1 
special commissions. 

Reemployment of former workers.—F¥ ormer workers are to ha 
erence in employment after a lawful shutdown. ‘To this en 
ployers must give two weeks’ notice of their intention to 
operations. 











~ 


Settlement of Labor Disputes 
(CHAPTER VII of the law provides that differences and d 


between employers and workers shall be submitted for sett 
to the local board of conciliation in a municipality, which is su 
nate to the central board of conciliation and arbitration. 





Organization of Conciliation Boards 


Local boards.—The municipal boards of conciliation shall c 
of three members, one representative each of employers and w: 
with the same number if eiveth ates elected by the group whic! 
represent, and one Government representative appointed by t!i 
council. Members are elected for one-year periods and m: 
reelected. They can be removed, the employer and labor me 
by those whom they represent and the Government represen’ 
by the mayor or the city council. The former are elected duri 
first five days of December in general assemblies of the employ 
workers or by their respective organizations. If they are not c! 
by a specified date the city council shall appoint provisional repr 
atives to act until the official representatives are duly bbitted. 
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(entral board.—The central board of conciliation and arbitration 
shall be composed of three representatives each of employers and 
workers, With their alternates, and one representative of the Gov- 
emment appomted by the executive. These representatives shall Be 
elected during the last two weeks in December of each year and shail 
take Office the first of January following, notifying the city council 
and the department of labor thereof. Except for the Government 
representative, the members of the central board are elected in gen- 
eral assemblies by the employers and workers of the State capital. 
If the employer and labor members are not named by a specified 
date the governor shall appoint them, but this does not deprive the 
employers and workers of the right to elect their members later. 


Powers and Duties of Boards 


Local boards.—Among the powers and duties of the municipal 
boards are the following: (1) To study and attempt to settle by con- 
ciliation disputes between capital and labor which come under their 
jurisdiction In matters pertaining to labor contracts, the workday, 
responsibility for accidents, wages, profit sharing, occupational dis- 
eases, strikes, shutdowns, etc.; (2) if conciliation fails, to arbitrate 
such conflicts and differences; (3) to establish in each municipality 
a commission to inspect private pep akg, a certain zone being 
assigned to each commission; (4) to draw up shop regulations in 
conjunction with the Department of Labor; (5) to make monthly 
reports to the Department of Labor concerning the activities of the 
board; (6) to consult with the Department of Labor on technical 
matters relating to their duties; (7) any other duties fixed by the 
laws. 
Central board.—The central board has the following powers and 
duties: (1) To supervise the work of the local boards; (2) to have 
jurisdiction over the special commission on minimum wage and profit 
sharing; (3) to see that such a commission is formed in each munici- 
pality; (4) to study the objections of employers and workers against 
the fixing of a standard minimum wage and a share in the profits; 
(5) to make monthly reports to the Department of Labor concerning 
the economic operation of the standard minimum wage and the profit- 
sharing rates among laborers; (6) to study and decide labor dis- 
putes which affect all industries in the State or two or more munici- 
palities; (7) any other duties assigned to it by law. 


Procedure 


The employers or the workers, acting themselves or by attorney 
or agent, may bring any matter in dispute before the municipal board 
of conciliation and arbitration, by either oral or written complaint. 
After notice to the other party, both parties shall submit evidence, 
the proceedings being informal and 96 hours being allowed for such 
investigation of the case. The board shall then endeavor to effect 
a conghation. If the parties reach an agreement, it shall be reduced 
to writing and be binding upon them. If no agreement is reached at 
the end of 72 hours, the board shall resort to arbitration, 48 hours 


being allowed therefor. When a controversy brought before a local 


board affects two or more municipalities, the case shall be transferred 
to the central board of conciliation and arbitration. 
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If employer defendants refuse to submit to arbitration, t} 
ployment contract will be terminated and the employer required 
pay the claim and damages equal to three months’ wages, y 
the workers refuse to arbitrate the contract will be terminated. 

Protests against a standard minimum wage or profit-shariny py 
may be presented to the central board of conciliation or arbitrati,y 
by any employer or worker, or organization thereof, affected there) 
within 20 days of the publishing of such rate. Eight days . 
lowed for the presentation of evidence and arguments to the | 
which shall render its decision either confirming or modifyi 
rate within three days thereafter. 

In controversies affecting ail the industries in the State, or two o 
more municipalities, eight days shall be allowed for presentat 
evidence to the central board of conciliation and arbitration, : 
days for effecting a conciliation. 

Decisions of the central and municipal boards, which shall 
majority vote, shall state the reasons on which they are based an 
set forth the award in specific terms and shall be in writing. 


Hours of Labor and of Rest 


HE law establishes the maximum 8-hour day as the legal wo: 
day, seven hours as the maximum for nightwork, and sev: 
one-half hours for the “mixed day,’ i.e., one in which they 
period includes both day and night work. Dayworkis defined a: 
work done between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., and nightwork as that 
between 6 p.m. and6a.m. The workday begins the mome 
employee enters the place of employment agreed upon in the con! 
' The workday shall not be continuous, but the employees sh: 
granted at least one hour a day for meal time. The workers 
relinquish this privilege if they so desire. 

Overtime work, i. e., all work in excess of the maximum wo! 
day, is permitted only under extraordinary circumstances, \ 
there is grave danger or because of force majeure, and by a m 
agreement between the employers and workers. Overtime 
shall not exceed three hours per day, nor be required on more ° 
three consecutive days. 


The law stipulates that for six days of work there must be at | 
one day of rest. The first of May and the 16th of September of c» 
year shall be obligatory holidays as well as any other days so de 
by Congress in decree No. 1895. 

In continuous industries the hours shall be so regulated as to : 
the workers the obligatory rest days provided for by this law. 11: 
mayor of each municipality shall designate those drug stores \ 
= keep open, by turns, on obligatory rest days to attend to | 
needs. 


The provisions concerning the legal working-day and the ob/igu- 
tory rest days shall apply to employees in commercial establishmce i's, 
offices, and departments and in general all employees in pri 
establishments or enterprises. These provisions also apply to restav- 
rants, pastry shops, ice plants, hotels, and other similar undertakings. 
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Wages 






Aes are defined as the pecuniary remuneration paid by the 
\ mployer to the employee or laborer by virtue of the employ- 
ment contract. In no case may the wage be less than that fixed as 

‘he minimum wage in the manner provided by this law. In deter- 
mining wages the quantity and quality of the services rendered and 
whether the work is done during the day or night shall be taken into 
consideration. Wages for nightwork should be 10 or 20 per cent more 

than for daywork. All wages must be paid in legal currency, and 
not in counters, promissory notes, cards, or any other substitute for 
money. For violating this provision a fine of fram 50 to 500 — SOs 
will be imposed. All wages must be paid at reguls: ar periods agreed 
upon in the contract, not ‘to exceed a week in the case of lab: rer and 
two weeks in the case of employees or domestic servants. For i bts 
contracted by the worker he alone can be held responsible; in no case 
may members of his family be held responsible, nor can there be 
demanded for such debts sums in excess of the worker’s wages for 
one month. Equal compensation shal! be paid for equal work, no 
discrimination being made because of sex or nationality. Wages 
must be paid by the employer or his representative to the worker or 
to some one designated by the worker, and such payment must be 
made at the place of employment. Wages may not be attached, 
discounted, or reduced, nor may the worker’s household furniture, 
wearing apparel, books, or tools be attached. The payment of wages 
to minors and to married women is valid. Employers may not 
retain the wages of an employee on the pretext of a fine. 

If the wages of a worker are determined by the quantity, quality, 
or measure of his work or by the application of some rate, he shall 
have the right to examine and verify such computations either 
ns or through a representative. Necessary oVertime work 

shall be paid for at double the regular rate. Employers may not 
charge interest on wages advanced to the worker. Workers shall not 
be paid wages for holidays or for obligatory rest days unless the 
employer permits them to work on such “di ays. Employers shall pay 
half the regular wages when the employees are obliged to suspend 
work on account of defects in machinery, tools, etc., due to ordinary 
usage. 


Minimum Wage 


sy a Minimum wage is understood a wage sufficient, according to 
the economic conditions in the community, to pay the cost of food, 
clothes, education, and ordinary recreation of the worker, considered 
as the head of a family. Employers are prohibited from paying to 
employees of either sex, wages less than the minimum, and any 
employer violating this provision shall be punished by a fine of from 
50 to 500 pesos and required to reimburse the worker the amount 
illegally withheld. Baplovent shall give the workers a share of the 
profits of the business. 

The minimum wage and also the share of the profits to be given the 
workers shall be fixed by a special municipal minimum wage com- 
mission. A municipal wage commission shal] consist of one repre- 
sentative of the workers and one of the employers for each industry 
in the community, such representatives to be elected every three 
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years, on the first day of December, either in general assem| 
through their respective organizations. The commission shal! ),, 
as often as necessary, but at least once a year. After organiz)). 
shall proceed to obtain information as to the cost of articles o! 
sity, wages, supply and demand of labor in the community, a 
other necessary data. All factories, commercial enterprises 
bureaus, and agricultural and industrial undertakings are re 
to provide gratuitously any information requested by the « 
sion and to make any investigation needed for this purpose. 
of 20 pesos will be imposed for failure to comply with this pro. 
After five days of investigation the commission, by a majority 
shall fix the minimum wage. Either the employer or the worke: 
appeal from the decision of the municipal board to the centra!| 
of conciliation and arbitration within 20 days of its public 
Decisions not appealed from shall have the force of law in the 
pality. The minimum wage shall be revised from time t 
after study of the economic conditions in the community. 


Woman and Child Workers 


INORS between 12 and 16 years of age, irrespective of sex 
not be required to work more than 6 hours daily. The) 
not be aniphoet for dangerous or unhealthful work, nor for nigh' 
in industrial establishments. In commercial establishment 
shall not work after 10 p. m. 

Women shall not be employed for dangerous or unhealthful wo: 
for night work in industrial establishments. In commercial est: 
ments they shall not work after 10 p.m. Womenmaynot be emp!0\ 
where intoxicating liquors for immediate consumption are sold 

During three months before childbirth, women may not pe: 
work which requires considerable physical exertion or which i: 
in any way the health of the mother or the unborn child. F 
days after childbirth women shall not be required to work but 
receive their entire wage, keep their employment, and be entit! 
all their contractual rights. They may not return to work 
examined by a physician. During the period of lactation w 
employees shall ave two additional rest periods of half an hou 
during which they may nurse their children. In factories and \ 
shops where women are employed, suitable rooms, in char; 
special attendants, shall be provided where nursing women 
leave their children. 


Hygiene and Safety 


SITE selected for a factory or workshop must be approve: 
the sanitary authorities and meet the requirements 0! 
sanitary code, and not be damp, dangerous, or unhealthful. 
tories, workshops, and like buildings shall be constructed in accord: 
with the requirements of the sanitary code. Workrooms t)) 
shall be provided with proper and sufficient means of ventilati 
that each employee shall have at least two square meters (2.39 square 
yards) of floor space and 8 cubic meters (10.46 cubic yards) o! 1 
space. The ventilation must be so regulated as to prevent div! 
from endangering the health or comfort of the employees. The ar 
shall be renewed by means of natural or artificial ventilation, 
velocity of the air current to depend upon the number of emplo\ 
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the extent of the work, and any natural emanations, as for instance 
in the mines. Each operator shall have at least 140 cubic meters of 
air each hour. 

If, in the course of the business carried on in any workroom of a 
factory, gases, injurious dust or other impurities are generated oi 
released 1M quantities tending to injure the health of the employees, 
proper devices to remove such impurities shall be provided. If due 
to the nature of the industry, smoke is given off, pipes or chimneys 
shall be maintained for its disposal, so as to prevent fire and its 
becoming a nuisance to the neighborhood, and if necessary, the 
employer will be obliged entirely to eliminate the smoke. If natural 
light in factories and workshops does not suffice, artificial illuminants, 
preferably electricity, shall be used. Great care shall be taken in the 
use of lamps in order to prevent fires. 

The et and walls of a factory should be well constructed so as to 
prevent sudden changes in temperature in the building. Floors shall 
be waterproof and smooth. Inflammable substances may be manu- 
factured only in buildings of fireproof construction, and storage 
rooms containing raw materials and the finished product shall be 
separate from workrooms in which inflammable articles are manu- 
factured, wherein electric lights or safety lamps should be used 
exclusively. Entrances to factories shall be large, and an adequate 
number bf dors be provided to permit immediate egress in the event 
of a fire or other emergency. All doors shall open outward. Al 
establishments shall provide and maintain a fire-extinguishing appar- 
atus and plenty of water with sufficient pressure. Waste water from 
factories ani workshops, unless purified by a special process, may not 
be thrown into channels of water used for domestic and agricultural 
purposes, but separate conduits must be provided. There shall be 
provided in all factories and workshops a sufficient number of clean 
and well-ventilated toilets, at least one for every 30 persons, and 
separate toilets for each sex. The workers shall be provided with 
dressing rooms equipped with washstands and good drinking water. 


Prevention of Accidents 


In factories and workshops machines shall be so arranged, in large 
rooms, as to avoid danger to the workers. They shall be firmly 
placed on a solid foundation away from the partition walls, in order 
to avoid transmitting vibrations to the adjoining walls. Dangerous 
machines and those run by electricity shall bear conspicuous placards, 
marked “ Danger.” In order to install boilers, motors, or cables for 
light or for motive power, a permit must be obtained from the muni- 
cipal authority, ander the provisions of the sanitary code. Factories 
in which inflammable liquids or explosive substances are manufac- 
tured shall comply aisslubely with the provisions of the sanitary 
code. Great care must be taken to maintain the machines and equip- 
ment in good condition so as to avoid danger. Establishments must 
be cleaned before work begins and under no circumstances shall 
garbage or rubbish be allowed to stand on the premises. All work- 
shops, factories, offices, business stores, and industrial establishments 
shall provide sanitary cuspidors and post a conspicuous notice stating 
the danger of careless expectoration. Drinking water shall be kept 
in tanks protected from the heat and from contamination. The use 
of acommon drinking cup is prohibited. 
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Special R&ulations Required in Certain Industries 


Definite regulations, in addition to those mentioned , 
must be observed by certain industries the more important of wjo) 
are the following: All chemical, pharmaceutical, and bacterio! : 
laboratories; factories producing gunpowder, cartridges, nitri 
phuric, and carbonic acids; manufactories of poisonous and al: 
substances; and printing and engraving shops. The regulatio 
as follows: (1) Acids shall be kept in well-constructed cont 
while explosive and poisonous substances shall be stored in 
boxes labeled “Poison” or “Danger.” (2) In those ind 
likely to cause occupational diseases the company physician 
keep close watch for the initial symptoms of such diseas: 
upon their appearance in any workman, such workman is to bi 
oif that work and given prompt treatment. (3) Establish 
are required to provide and maintain adequate and cony: 
wash rooms or washing facilities. (4) The employer shall f 
the workers, gratuitously, work clothes, caps, gloves, eyeg! 
masks, and certain pharmaceutical preparations. (5) Po 
gases emitted in these establishments shall be drawn off by m 
scientific means, and if the sanitary authority decides this is im 
ble great care shall be taken to maintain respirable air. (6) I: 
tries using hides, horsehair, wool, old rags, etc., as raw mat 
must first have them disinfected. Workers whose hands are i 
in any way shall keep them protected. (7) In the paper and ] 
board industries, special places shall be designated for the di 
of raw materials, from which they may be removed only after | 
have been moistened and placed in closed bags or boxes with 
The workers who do this must be protected by caps, work clo 
and cotton respirators, and must keep their hands and faces « 
(8) In the glass-bottle industry the use of mechanical mean 
bottle blowing is obligatory. If, however, in the judgment 
Sanitary authority, the establishment can not aftord to use 
mechanical process, the glass blowers’ pipe may be used, but by 
one person after it has been disinfected and after the docto1 
inspected the operator's mouth. (9) In the tobacco industry 
nant women and nursing mothers shall wear work clothes and co 
respirators. (10) In those industries in which employees 
under high atmospheric pressure and in poison-laden air they 
be examined carefully by the doctor. The workday in such in 
tries shall be shorter than the ordinary workday, depending u 
the intensity of the pressure. Before employees go into corric 
shafts, or conduits in which dangerous atmospheric conditions 
thought to be present, the air should be tested with a bird or m: 
(11) In the repair of electric cables and telephones, the constru 
of buildings, sewers, tunnels, the felling of trees, etc., employers 
provide the workers with the necessary equipment for their pr 
tion and safety. 

Workers suffering with infectious diseases are not to be emplo- 
Disputes arising over this provision shall be decided by the | 
sanitary authority. Factories and workshops shall be disinfe: 
once a year and whenever, in the judgment of a doctor or the sani’ 
authority, there is any suspicion of the appearance of an infeci: 
disease. A worker suffering with an infectious disease shal! 
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isolated and not allowed to return to work until all danger of in- 
fection has disappeared. Industrial establishments shall give each 
worker a printed notice indicating the care to be taken to avoid 
accidents in the handling of machires, the employees being obliged to 
comply with such instructions. 

The company physician shall in addition to his other duties, act 
as aid to the sanitary authority and discharge the duties imposed 
upon him by the sanitary code. Employers who employ more than 
100 workers shall furnish comfortable and sanitary dwellings for 
their workmen, for which they may charge annual rents not exceeding 
6 per cent of the assessed value of the property. Employers shall 
also provide schools where there is no other school within a radius 
of 2 kilometers, provided the number of pupils exceeds 25. The 
school rooms must be sufficiently large and properly ventilated and 
lighted. 

‘In work in coal mines, quarries, oil wells, and similar classes of 
work the storage, transportation, and handling of explosives are 
subject to the police regulations. 

All mining companies and enterprises shall post clear and concise 
warning notice in all dangerous places in the mines in order to 
prevent accidents to the workers. 

The mayor shall impose fines varying from 50 to 500 pesos for 
failure to comply with the provisions of this law concerning sanita- 
tion. 


Shop Regulations 


SHOP regulations are required in factories, workshops, and indus- 

trial establishments, but such regulations must be approved by 
the Department of Labor before they can be enforced. these regu- 
lations shall contain a statement of the hour of beginning and of 
stopping work, of the time allotted for rest periods, for the noonday 
meal and for the compulsory rest days, of the time and form of as- 
signing materials and receiving work done outside of the establish- 
ment, and of the names of the representatives of the employer in the 
management and inspection of the work and of the representatives 
of the workers’ interests. The rights and obligations of the managing 
personne! and inspection officers are to be clearly defined, as well as 
the rights and obligations of the workers’ representatives. 

A schedule of the wages fixed by the special minimum wage com 
mission shall be included in the shop rules, as well as warnings against 
accidents and instruction in first aid. Any other provisions for the 
better execution of the work may be added to the regulations, but 
the provisions of the regulations must agree with the terms of the 
individual and collective contracts and with the labor laws. 

The regulations shall be printed or legibly written and posted in a 
conspicuous place, and the workers are not to be denied the privilege 
of obtaining copies. : 

The central board of conciliation and arbitration shall be notified 
in writing of any violations of the regulations, either by the worker, 
the employer, or his representatives. After the violation has been 
proved the board shall fix the punishment therefor. 
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Workmen's Compensation 


HE ry ee is civilly lable for industrial accidents and « 
tional diseases suffered by his employees or workers whe: 
arise out of, or in course of, the employment. 


Employments Covered 


The compensation law covers work in factories, worksho) 
dustrial establishments where mechanical power is used, mini 
quarry operations, all construction work, manufacturing an id 1 
ing of machinery, metallurgical works, foundries, gas "and | 
plants, telephone and telegraph enterprises, establishments 1 
facturing or using poisonous, unhealthful, explosive, or inflam: 
substances, and agricultural pursuits. 


Injuries Covered 


An industrial accident is defined as an injury arising out o! 
the course of employment, proceeding from an unforeseen even 
an outside force, which prevents the worker from continui: 
work. An occupational disease is defined as an illness cause d 
agent or circumstance inherent in the work or industry. 

“Injuries are not compe nsable when they are due to force m 
or to the employee’s imprudence or willful misconduct, provid: 


is fully proved. 
Compensation Benefits 


In determining the employer’s liability the wages fixed } 
labor contract, or, if none are so fixed, those fixed by the s 
minimum wage commission shall be taken into consideration. 

The compensation scale is based upon the earnings of the in 
employee during the year preceding the accident. When, d 
custom or to the nature of the business, the work lasts for a p 
less than a year, or when the worker has been employed less 1 
year, the scale shall be based upon the average weekly earning 
the employee has not worked a week, his average daily wage- 


be used as the base. 
Death 


If the industrial accident causes immediate death, or death fi 
the illness produced by the accident, the employer shall pa: 
additicn to funeral expenses, which are not to exceed 50 pesos 
following compensation: (a) To the wife with or without child 
an amount equal to one year’s wages of the deceased; (b) to m 
children without father or mother an amount equal to one yi 
wages; (c) to the husband of the woman worker unable to sup] 
himself or his minor children, an amount equal to one year’s wa 
(d) to the parents of the worker, if they have been dependent 
the deceased, an amount equal to nine months’ wages, this am: 
to be increased to one year’s wages if there are neither spouse 
descendants. If death results from an occupational . disease, 
employer shall pay, in addition to funeral expenses, which ar 
to exceed 50 pesos, the following compensation: (a) To the v 
if there are no children, an amount equal to three months’ wage 
the deceased; (5) to the wife with minor children an amount ¢ 
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4) six months’ wages; (c) to minors having neither father nor mother 


amount equal to six months’ wages; (d) to the parents of the 
yorker if they have been dependent upon him an amount equal to 
four montis’ wages, this amount to be increased to six months’ 
wages if there are neither spouse nor descendants. 


Permanent Total Disability 


PS, in- \n employee who is permanently and totally anne as the result 

g and of an industrial accident or occupational disease shall receive com- 

pair. J pensation equivalent to one year’s wages. 

} ‘trig 

many Permanent Partial Disability 

Mahl ; » , : én . ‘ 
in cases of permanent partial disability resulting from an indus- 
am accident or occupational disease the employer shall pay an 

unt equal to six months’ wages. 
or in Temporary Disability 
m 


‘ temporary disability employers are required to pay emp poyses 
* full wages until thev are able to return to work, provided 1 
isa bility does not last longer than six months. If it exceeds bite 
time, permanent disability benefits shall be awarded to the employee. 





Medical and Pharmaceutical Attention 


In addition to the compensation benefits described above, employers 
re required to furnish medical and pharmaceutical attention for 
employees until they are well. 


Security of Payments 


Employers are allowed to insure their risks with insurance com- 
panies or mutual aid societies at their own expense, provided these 

npanies pay, in case of accident, the amount specified in the law 

‘the employer pays the difference between the compensation and 
ihe amount of the polic: Vy. 


Accident Reporting 


Employers are required to report accidents to the mayor within 

{ hours under a penalty of from 50 to 100 pesos. In such report 
the employer sear state the names and residences of the injured 
person or persons and of the witnesses and attach a medical certifi- 
cate stating the condition of the injured person and the probable 
consequences of the accident. The injured employee or his repre- 
sentatives shall also make a report. If the medical report does not 
satisfy either of the parties, a physici ian shall be designated who 
shall examine the injured worker and report on the case in question. 


Special Provisions 


In case of the transfer or sale of a business the owner shall 
notify his successor of his obligations toward the workers under the 
provisions of this law and have included in the contract of transfer 
or sale all such agreements theretofore entered into, it bemg under- 
stood that the parties shall be jointly responsible for such previous 


acreements. . 
[1221] 
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Any agreement made, either secretly or openly, for the p 
of evading liability for industrial accidents, and any agr 
which is contrary to the provisions of this law, shall be | 
Employers violating this provision shall be fined 500 pesos 
first offense and 1,000 pesos for the second offense, to be paid 
injured employee. 

If an employee suffering from an occupational disease re! 
be treated by the company physician, he may select anothe: 
company’s expense. in all cases of claimed occupational 
the employer has a right to designate another physician, 
association with the patient’s physician shall follow the prom 
the disease and decide as to its existence and whether or not 
contracted in the establishment. If the two physicians d 
the board of conciliation and arbitration shall appoint a third 
cian. 

If an employee suffermg from an occupational disease 
treatment recommended by the physician, the employer must 
this fact to the judicial authority and to the board of conci 
and arbitration. If an employee suffering with an occup 
disease dies, the attending physician shall issue a certificate : 
whether the death was the result of the occupational diseas 
some’ other illness. 

Time for Claim 


A claim for compensation shall be made within one year af 
date of the accident. 


[1222] 
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CO a do : 28. 4 26. 9 | oR. 7 

Bac “SOs? MERE Gi siJei | 39. 1 36. 3 | 36 
hitaien do mM 45. 1 44.0 | 44.4 
leg of_. 5 ..-d0o0 | 36. 2 37.1 | 38.5 
i TT rrr Pee 36. 1 35.9 | 36. J 
al simon, canned, ae 1 | eee 31.2 31. i 31.1 
lk, fresh ___. J Quart sas 13. 6 12.9 13.5 
Muk, evapor ated 15-16 oz. can 12.2 12.1] iL.s 
ter at Pound __..-..- 57. 3 | 58. 0 | 50. 1 
Oleomargarine - do. | 29.1 | 30. 6 | 0. 2 
nargarine._--- ._.do 27.5 28.9 | 28. 5 

{ a a 36. 3 35. 7 35 
LeGs shail’. 5. do- 17.5 | 17.5 17.2 

\ able lard substitute ._.do 22. 6 | 24. 5 24 

Fee m, sericthy fresh Dozen = 34. 4 | 34.8 | 32 
eee = POUMG ss wisdans 8. 7 8. 7 8.7 
| a 49} 1 6 | 16 
{ | meal lo 4 0 | 4.4 4.4 
R 1 oats ere do R.8 | 8.8 2 8 
Corn flakes.____ e 1. pkg 9.7 9. 7 9. 7 
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TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLI 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, APRIL 15, 1924, COMPARED WIT! 
1923, AND MARCH 15, 1924—Concluded 











Pr 
Average retail price on— 
Article Unit 
| —_ S$ $$ —_ 
| 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15 Ay 
1923 | 1924 1924 192 
| 
Cents Cents Cents 
pi OD) eee eee 28-0z. pkg__.-- 24. 6 24. 3 | 24. 3 | 
GOONS fo lid t. Wee le bai Lit bade 19.8 19. 5 | 19. 6 | - 
i eatigndaaetiont Pte eel . pee phe Pe 9. 4 9.7 9. 8 | 
Beans, navy--_....._--- ee See ok 11.4 9.9 9.8 - 
SENS Ge ae ee ee es ee ee OO kore x 2.5 2.8 2.8 | 
BR SL aiden ¢ S208 SPC pee cds dice 6. 5 5.9 5.9 - 
SO... Abba Adab.Uatcamnokbn eae Teele 1 he 8.4 6.2 71); - 
TITS SD No. 2 can_-_--.| 13. 0 12.8 12.8 
Cm, Gees. fot reeaa mo: ST 15. 4 15.8 15. 8 | 
OR OG ED 55 8 Ths in donk - lhe ont Reine ges 17.5 18. 0 18. 0 | 
Tomatoes, canned__-_-- Shae STS 12.9 12.9 12. 9 | ( 
Sugar, granulated ___..______-- | Pound.._.._-- 10. 6 | 10. 4 9.9 | - 
2 eS OE Pee tale: | na MES 69. 2 70. 9 70. 9 | 
Coffee_...____- i+. 5 TS LoS ATLL: * CA 38. 0 40. 8 41.8 | 
ete... snudedh hab ee ee, eS teas +a: ee 19. 7 17.8 17. 5 - 
lil ag TI. Nicely. 64 a AR 18. 0 15. 7 15. 5 — 
PERG 5 ong eve does ; ; ---| Dozen.---.-- 36. 6 39. 0 36. 2 | 
ty” ee PRR noe! a 50. 2 38. 3 | 40. 2 | 
Ba EDA pote Taha ae ee He Re f 
_ | 








1 See note 2, page 37. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices 0 
fied food articles on April 15, 1913, and on April 15 of ea 
from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes in 
each of these specified years, compared with April, 19! 
example, the price per pound of potatoes was 1.5 cents in Apr 
2.2 cents in April, 1918; 3.1 cents in April, 1919; 9.1 cents i 
1920; 2.3 cents in April, 1921; 2.9 cents in April, 1922; 2.5 
April, 1923; and 2.8 cents in April, 1924. 

As compared with the average price in April, 1913, these 
show the follpWing increases: 47 per cent in April, 1918; 107 p 
in April, 1919; 507 per cent in April, 1920; 53 per cent in April 
93 per cent in April, 1922; 67 per cent in April, 1923; and 87 p: 
in April, 1924, 

The cost of the various articles of food combined show 
increase of 44 per cent in April, 1924, as compared with April 


[1224] 
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nae 2—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
‘oRNT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, APRIL 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS 
: .RED WITH APRIL 15, 1913 
Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


Per cent of increase (+) or de- 
. af A 5 20 S i. 
A verage retail price on Apr. 15— crease (—) Apr. 15 of eac h — 
citied year compared with Apr. 
Article Unit 15, 1913. 





1913 1918 1919 | 1920 1921, 1922 1923 1924 1918 | 1919 | 1920/1921 1922 19231994 
| | 


} | 
Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cis. Cts | 





Cts.| Cts. | Cte. 


aoe Pound -'25. 5| 36.6, 43.7) 43. 2:40. 0/36. 437.9.39.6 +44, +71] +69|+57 +43 +49/+55 
| en ..d0....|22. 2) 34. 5; 40. 5| 39. 9/35. 6:31. 432. 3.33.7. +55, +82] +80|+60\+41\+-45/+52 
y 4 


ih roast..-----.- __..|-.-d0_.../20. 0} 29.3) 34. 6] 33. 5/30. - 








1'27.3 8 29.0, +47) +73) +68)/+52 +-37 +-39/+45 
See ee ..-d0..../16. 2) 25. 5) 29. 4] 26. 6/22. 4/19. 5119. 7/20. 9 7} +81) +64/4+-38 +20 +22/+-29 
Beef_............]...d0_.._/12. 2] 19. 9} 22. 6] 19. 0115. 4/13. 0112. 7|13. 3 63) +85] +56/+26) +7] +4] +9 
k Chops...-... ‘ --d0._.._/21. 6] 35.6, 41. 4] 43. 2/37. 1/33. 0/28. 4:28. 7 65) +92)+100!+72'+ : 4-33 
ee oat. Tes 26. 8 44. 5 57. 2 51.6 44. 4,39. 7 oY. l 36. 2) +85 3] +93) --06 is + 4 35 
tan #2 _.|--.d0_.../26. 5| 44. 6} 52. 9} 53. 6/49. 3'50. 745. 144. 4) +68, +100!+-102/-+-S8e 91 +70/+68 
ee © pee .--d0_...|20. 2} 35. 3) 39. 9] 43. 0/34. 6/38. 5 36. 2\38. 8) +75} 8|-+-113/+-7] )1/+-79/+-92 
a G6... 2 43. O| 47. 8 43. 1137. 8:36. 1:36. 1 +-94 15|+-94' +-70/+-63/+-63 
nned), red. lo_...}____}1 29.5132 2/137.8/38. 4/32. 431. 2:31. 1/_ - 
2. = aaa Quart__| 8.9) 13.2) 15. 0} 16.314. 9/12. 713. 6:13. 8 x 69) +83|/+-67 +4 3/455 
(ilk evaporated _____-| (2) sh _.| 15. O} 14. 4/14. 611. 1/12. 2:11. 8 - be | 
t area Pound _ 40. 4; 50.7 71. 3] 76. 1/55. 6/45. 2.57. 3.50. 1| +25] +76) +88 8\+12 +4 4 
3 I, cn ania a os die OO 2a) cnn clacn oat 0. ae GO. tee Ge. Te. 18. Zi... - ‘ 7 
garine___. =o ile dean .-| 35. 2) 36. 1/29. 1126. 9:27. 5.28. 5). — 
wares lo....'22. 0) 34.1) 41 9] 42. 8137. 3132. 1 3¢ 3/35. 5| +55 10| +9 7 46 +6 61 
anita d + et lo_....15. 8} 33.1) 35.3] 30. 1/18, 4/16. 9.17. 5:17. 2 +109| 4-123!) +-91 16) +7 ll} +9 
getable lard sub- hd a 
et es do__- 3. 4) 37. 5)23. 1/22. 1 22. 6:24, 5)._.._}... us oo 
ctly fresh_- Dozen . 25. 2) 42 $9. 3) 52.834. 3:31. 734. 4.32.1; +69) +96 +110|+36/+26) 4-37 +-27 
i Ve Pound 5.6) 9.8 9.8) 11. 2)10.3) 8.7! 8.7) 87) +75) +75 +100)+84/+-55 +55/-+4-55 
dete dtjuhioe- .-do 3.3| 6.6 7.2) 8.1) 5.9) 5.3) 4.9) 4.6 +100 +118 +145|+79|+61 +45 +39 
" _ ae a 0... 2.9 7.1 6.0) 6.5) 4.6) 3.9) 4.0) 4.44145 +107 +124'+59|+34 +38/+52 
G 0808... ...-< ing 8, {) 10. 4:10, 0} 8.7) 8.8) 8.8 __- 4 
Corn flakes____- ; . « 14.0} 14. 1/12. 8/10. 1) 9.7] 9.7)-....|..-- he PE SS ad 
Ce see =: ‘ s-l-one-| 25.0 20. OIZG, SIZ5. 9124. 624. 3)... .]-.-../...- =*- 
_ ota t Spee a! Pound i9 3| 20. 3\20. 9120. 0 19. 8:19. 6)_ Pe 
Day s cckebbweeseccans do 8.6) 12.1) 13. 4] 18. 6 9. 2} 9. 4) 9.4] 9.8) +41) +56,+116) +7] +9 14 
 . sae 10 | 18.0; 12.1! 11.8 &. 1 9. 311. 4 9. 8.22)... ‘ 
“PRE Bas do 15} 22) 3.1) 9112.3) 2.9\ 25) 2.8 4+47/4+107/+5 93|+67 +87 
I a ie dita eS Re ee ee) See) 8 Ee Gh ie ee a. 
bhage..........-.-- ye aR Ge eis 9.1] 9.2] 5.1) 6.3) 8.4) 7.1)... ROR Oe i a 
)" ~ SRA (5) ~o--|-----| 17. 7} 16. 8114, 913. 1/13. 0.12. 8}__.__}..__-]_- viene 
n, cammed_..____. (5) ..|-----} 19. 2 18. 5:16, 315. 615. 4/15. 8}... a oe 
AM on. oi és a ee EE | 19. O} 19. 0117. 8:17. 817. 5:18. O}_.--_|_. i j noe 
es, canned____- (5) , .---| 15, OF 15. 111. 5:13. 7,12. 9/12. 9 ; ; ‘ ae 
, granulated_.___| Pound -_! 5.4} 9.1) 10. 6| 20. 2} 9. 7] 6. 7'10.6) 9.9, +69) +96 +274/+80|+24 +96 +83 
1 ol a Seer ---d0.... 54. 3) 63.9) 69. 7| 73. 3/70. 4/67. 7/69. 2;70. 9 +18} +28) +35) +-30)+25|+27/+31 
a 8 ee ...d0__.. 29. 8| 30. 1) 38. 5) 49. 1136. 6:35. 7 38. 0:41. 8} +1] 29} +6 2 zi 28 +40 
me 86 RR See ..do 16. 6} 21. 9} 28. 4/19, 5/20, 0119. 7:17. 5}. --_}__- i "Th 
| fe MAING. 2554 cock cut... do 15.1) 16. 3] 26.931. 3/24. 4:18. 0:15. 5 i. > ae" “a 
; te, EsPee Doze : 37. 6) 41. 7/40. 9136. 136. 6:36. 2|_.___|____- = — 
rang | ee ee Yee ee wore Se | !|LUm!l OUR UG ee eee oe - a ie Oe 
| pe | 
il les combined ¢ ae = —- ee eo __| +57) +85 +115'+55|+-42 +46 +-44 





1 Both pink and red. 4 28-ounce package. 
2 15-16 ounce can. 5 No. 2 can. 
? $-ounce package. € See note 2, page 37 





Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
ol food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1923, and in April, 
1994 





though monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 of 


rticlee have been secured each month since 1913. 
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Taste 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED OF } 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 19233, AND IN 
sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast huck roast | Plate beef 
Year A ver- Aver- | A ver- \ ver- | | Aver 
age | Amt.| age |Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age An 
| retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for 
| price price | } price | price | | price 
| | 
nr a Lo ‘gemer’ ESOIE (RS Oe cs ao ” 
Per lb.) Lbs. | Per Db. Lbs. | Per wb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per ib.| Lb 
1913... . 254 | 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 $0,198} 5.1 |$0.160] 6.3 $0. 121 . 
1914 . 259 3.9 236 4.2) .204) 49] .167 6.0) .126 7. 
1915_____- . 257 3.9 | _ 230 4.3} .21] 5.0] .161 6.2] .121 8 
1916____- | 273) 3.7) .245 4.1) .212|) 4.7] .17] 5.8 | .128 7.8 
1917 |} .315 3.2) .290 3.4) .249 40] . 209 4.8] .157 f 
__, ees | .389) 26) .3609) 27] .307/ 33] .266| 3.8 20 4. | 
RSE | 417 2.4) .339 26} .325| 31] .270 3.7] .202 5 
1920 jes . 437 2.3 | .395 25] .3382; 30] .262 3.8] .183 § 
feet. ...| 3088 2.6 | .344 29] .291| 3.4] .212 4.7) .143 7.0 
1922. | .374 2.7) .32 31) .27%6| 3.6] .197 5.1] .128 7 
eee eee 2.6% .335 3.01 . 284) 3. 5 . D2 5.0 | 129 7. § 
1924: April___ | . 396 25/| .3837} 3.0] .200! 3.4] .209 4.8 | 33 7 
| | | | 
Baeon Ham Lard Hens Egg 
Fam mig peg. x: 9G NU Pune One a 
Per | ~y Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. Per lb.| Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Per dz.) D 
1913._......_._. |$0.270 | 3.7 i$0. 269 3.7 |$0. 158 6.3 1$0.213 | 4.7 190.345 | » 3 
1914____- e 5 a ae 3.7] .156 6. 4 218 4.61 .353 | 2.8 | 
1915_._- | [269] 3.7] [261] -38!1 1148! 6&8! 1208] 48 | 341] 29] 
1916 | . 287 3.51 .294 3. 4 175 5.7 23¢ ci .376t 2 7'% 
--| .410] 24] .382] 26] .276 3.6] . 286 $5] .481/ 211] 
Ned ss .529] 19] .479 21) . 333 3.0] .377| 27] .569/ 18 
ah Re 7554] 18] .5341 19] .309/ 27) .421| 24] Leos!] Le 
— | .531 1.9] .555] 28] 1295} 3.4] 1447/ 22] [681 15 | 
1921 | . 427 | 23] .488 2.0 | .180| 5.6 397/ 251 .500/ 20 
a | .398; 25] . 488 20; .170|} 59 360 2.8] .444 2.3 
1923.___... | [301] 26] :455| 22! [177] 5&6] 1350] 29] L465] 22 
1924: April..._| 362] 28] .444| 23] 1172] 5.8] .361| 28 } Sai] 3.1] 
J 
Cheese Milk Bread Flour Corn me 
: ‘3 Bt 18 ae 
Per lb.| Lbs. 'p er qt | Qis. | Per ib.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lhs. | Per 153) Lbs 
| eee: 4. 5 |$0. 089 11.2 $0. 056 17.9 '$0.033 | 30.3 |$0, 030 2° $4 
Yaa . 229 4.4 | .089 | 11.2] .063| 15.9| .034] 204] .032 
Ole Es Se 43] .088 11.4] .070| 1431 .042/] 23.8] .0831 30: 
ee . 258 3.9 | .001 11.0 . 073 13.7; .044] 227] . 084 29. 4 
| REY € 332 3.0} .112 9.0} .092) 10.9) .070]) 143) . 058 17. 2 
1918__. . 359 2.8 | . 139 7.2) .008| 102) .067] 14.9 068 | 14.7 
1919 . 426 23] .155| 651] .100| 10.0] .072] 13.9 064! 15.6 
1920... _. ; | . 416 24] .167{ 60] .115| 8&7] .081/ 123! 1065] 15.4) 
1921............| .340] 29] .146| 68 - 099 | 10.1} .058| 17.2] 1045] 222 
0... = | .329 3.0] .131| 7.6 } 15) .051) 19.6} .039] 25.6 
_ Tae | . 369 2.7} .138 7.2 | “087 . 5| .047] 21.3] .041] 24.4 
1924; April ___- | . 355 2.8} .138 7.2} .087 & 5 046} 21.7| .O44) 227 
; —_ — 
Potatoes Sugar Coffee rea | 
- —_— ii ieee Bin bin 
| Per Ib.| Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Per tb.) Lbs. | 
$0. 017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18. 2 |$0, 208 3.4 $0544) 18} 
1914____. as 018 | 55.6| .059] 16.9] .297 3.4| .546) L8 
1915 | .015| 66.7) .066| 15.2] .300 3.3) . 545 1.8 
1916- .027 | 37.0] .080| 125] .200] 3.3! .546 1.8 
1917 .043 | 2.3) .093) 10.8] .302 3.3 582 1.7 
1918. .032| 31.3] .097] 103] .305| 3.3 48 1.5 
1919 | .088| 26.3] .113 8.8] .433] 23 701; 1.4 
1920 --.| .063 | 15.9) .194 5.2; .470; 21 733} 1.4 
1921_____ ...} .081 | 32.3 | 080) 125 | 363 28/1 .6071 1.4 
1922. | .028| 357] .073|] 13.7] .36! 28] .681) 15 
1923 029] 34.5| .10:| 9.9! .377' 27! “695! 14 
1924: April_- .028 | 35.7] .000] 101] .418/ 24 709 1.4 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD Al 
Index Numbers of Retail Pnces of Food in the United States 


y TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
‘he retail prices of each of 22 food articles,* by years from 1907 

(923, and by months for 1923° and for January through April, 
024. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price 
‘ commodity for each month and each year by the average 
ice of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
wution. For example, the rap ae price of rib roast for the year 
1920 was 168, which means that the average money price for the 
rear 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average money price 
rthe year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the year 1919 was 
905 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show a drop of 11 points 
hut a decrease of only 5 per cent in the 5 year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to Dec e smber, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
nde x, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
uwed.* For an explanation of the method used in m: king the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted 

ding to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost 
the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according 
the consumption in 1918, see MonrHiy Lasor Review for March 
1921 (p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 43 pictures more readily 

the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket a1 nd 
the trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index number 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is roo 
~e in April, 1924, to rat hte where it was in April, 1917. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,* because the per- 
| seal of increase or decrease are more accurately shown > lh on 
th arithmetic scale. 





—— 


POM PO hc 





‘See note 2, p. 37. 
index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR KEVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW of February, 
s, p. 69. 
‘For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘( oe ison of arithmetic and ratio charts, 
Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR KEVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also ‘“The ‘ratio’ chart,” 
Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association 
117, pp. 577-601. 
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44 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Retail Prices of Fo 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 ¢ 
12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, \ 
bureau until after 1913. 
TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE P!] 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by 


























| 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birm 
Article Unit | AD 5, oh, r 
[apr 15—|, Ma cl ape| PE \Mar. ‘Apel ay 
women a 5 15, er 15, | 15, -———— 
| ra 1923 | 1924] 1924) 1913] 3904 | 1924 | 1924] 1913 | 1904 
Cts.i Cts. | ‘ow.| Cts.| Cts Cis.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts 
Sirloin steak. .._..._. Pound_____- 24. 5] 34. 4) 35. 0} 35. 9) 24. OF 36. 1) 37. 3) 38. 3} 26. 1) 35. : 
emma steak. .........<« hie ue ee 21. 0} 30. 5) 30. 9} 31. 5} 22. 7} 33. 1) 33. 7| 34. 0} 22. 0} 30. 7 
Rib roast OB pee em. Sp aa 20. 6} 27. 0} 26. 1} 27. 2) 18. 7} 29. 0} 30. 0) 30. 6] 19. 3} 2 
Chuck roast__._- oe a ol akthiae siDwicis daa 14. 5) 19. 5) 19. 9} 20. 5] 16. 3| 19. 4] 20. 1| 20. 7) 16. 8) 20. 7 
PaO MOSEL. wcondncnckswttcckse GOs cctiaxx 11. 6} 11.8) 11.7) 12.1) 13.2) 12.8) 12.9) 13.3) 10.5) 13.1 
| a ee a ee ae ie 
pene Gnens...4. 5. -sbnen Same teeta 24. 5| 26. 7) 24. 5) 27. 2) 21.0) 28. 5) 24. 7} 26. 3) 22. 5) 28.1 
See ee eee 32. 4) 35. 5) 32. 8} 32. 8) 22. 7; 34. 6) 32 1] 31. 5) 32. 5) 40 
Ham, eed... cc... te ee aS eRe 29. 5) 45, 6) 43. 8) 44. 1) 31.0) 52.0) 48. 2) 48. 7| 30. 0) 4 
Lamb, leg of- ee ee ee 20. 0} 35, 5| 34. 4) 36. 1) 20. 5} 36. 2) 37. 7} 38. 6} 21. 8} 38.8 
SE yee aoe ie a 21. 1) 31.1) 32.7) 32.3) 22.0) 39. "| 38. 9| 38. . 19. 3) 31 
| } | | | } | 
Salmon, canned, red_-___|____- a kee 29. 6] 29. 3) 29. 4)____- 26. 8} 26. 3) 26. 3/____- 31 
Milk, fresh____- noid eee 10.0} 16,7) 17.7| 17.7| 8.8) 13.0) 13.0) 13.0} 10. 3) 18. 5) 
Milk, evaporated _- | 15-1607. can_|____- 14, 3} 14. 1) 13. 9)____- 12. 0} 11. 3| 11. 6. } 13. 3) 
| tip a | Pound. ._..- 42. 4) 58. 4] 58. 4) 54. 2) 42. 9] 62.3} 63. 4] 55. 5| 44. 4] 61. 1/ 
ee 9 en ae * ae L caval oo 4 i > ae 26. 0} 28. 3} 28. Oj... _- 33. 9) 
| 
Nut margarine____..._.- | ne Sere Re. ete 26, 8} 28. 0} 28. | anal 27. 1) 27. 0) 27. 2). | 31 | 
ESR re tt SOs cess 25. O| 35. 4) 35. 3} 33. 3) 23. 3) B7. 5} 36. 5) 35. 3] 21. 8) 36 
| RE eae oe ye beer: 15. 4] 17. 8{ 17. 1) 17. 1] 14.3) 17.0 16. 7} 16 | 15. 8} 17. 6) 
Vegetable lard substitute|_____do___._..|____- 20. 4) 22. 9} 22. 5 21. 6| 24. 4} 24. SI. | 18. 8} 
Eggs, strictly fresh...__- Dozen......- 22. 4} 32. 0} 32. 6) 31. 1) 21. 7) 31. 7) 34. 5) 29 9} 22. 7) 32. 9) 
| 
ee SS Pound. ....< 1, 91) 6H B44 g| 8.8} 5.3) 8 ' 
aaa SS Riealeeed ened 4, 5.3) 32) 4.5) 4.3) 4.3) 3.8) 5.9! 
ee: Ss et ee BOun.ceve 7; 3.8) 24 3.21 3.5) 3. 5| 2.1 3. 1 
Den O00... ce do —a a 8.8} 8.4) 8 4)_.._.] 9.4 
Carn Gakes............« 8-oz. pkg... es) | =O 8.8) 8, ‘| pasheosh 10. 0} 
| 
Wheat cereal._........_- 28-0z. pkg__- 3 eee 23. 2} 22. 8} 22. 7/____. 26. 8] 2 
| a ee ce Pound ____.. . OF 21. OL... + 19. 4) 19, 2) 18. 8)__. 18 9 
RSE, On ga AE ne es .8| 9.0) 9 8.9) 9.7] 9. 6| 8.2) 9.2) 
ee, PS ato as eon Scininvaiien 2.1) 12. 1j.....} 11.0} 9.3) 9.31. 12. 4} 
a as Se ee 3. 4) 3 q 1.5 2.4, 29) 2, "| i 9 3. 5 
a eS a 7 7.9).....] 6.91 GL 5 oi __- | 8.6 
ERE epee me care a _ ee Ze 8.8} 8.8] 8.5)... | 9.5) ¢ 
Beans, baked_______.... No. 2 can... . 5} 12. O..... 12. 2} 11. 6] 11. 5i..... | 14.21 1 
Corn, cantled,.. ....-2. 24:2 _aewee 5. O 16. 0)___.- 14. 6] 14. 7] 14, 6)__.__| 17. Of 1 
Peas, canned............|..... etal! 5 18. 5, -~- 16. 3) 16. 7| 16. 7|_.._- | 20. 4) 2 
Tomatoes, canned__..___|____- es — 4) 13. 4)_._.- 12. 0} 11. 5] 11. 9)__- | 11. 8} 12 
Sugar, granulated___.._. Pound...... 9} 10.4) 4.8) 9.8) 100) 9.5) 5.2) 10.8) 1: 
i acacnsnnccakiiicds cece _ sacar 3. 1) 93. 9 56. 0} 66. 7} 69. 4) 69. 4) 61. 3) 82. 8} BK 
RE ORS on, ov. cok. ete 39. 9} 40. 9) 25. 2) 33. 3] 36. 8] 37.8) 28. 8) 38. 6) 39 
IME om om rine Ri canann 18. 5) 18. 6)....- 17. 6} 17. 2} 17. 01.___. 20. 9} 20 
RR 40S Gas or ew 16. 8 16. 8)..... 15. 2} 14. O} 13. 7j..... 19. 9} 17 
ON SS eee Dozen___._-. 7a. 8-. =<: 27. 6} 29. 1} 28. 6)____. 34. 8} 40 
SEES AE ee oe ee Sninmansteds 8} 32. 0 vam ot 52. 3} 35. 8} 39, 0)_.._- 49. 5) 36 
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! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the ot! 
included in this report it would be known as “ perterhouse’’ steak. 
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or In | tes on Specified Dates 


“cs for April 15, 1918 and 1923, and for March 15 and April 15, 1924. For 
With thefiM@xception of April, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by the 



















































































R L \RTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 
4s some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 
parr — 2x | &eereearnyp | Ma 
, ee ridgeport, | ‘ [YY = o amet har r 
Boston, Mass. Conn. | Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. | ( ton, S 
| 
hi ty | | | Apr. 15 | : 
pr. lo— | Apr. lo— | } | Apr. ) 
_ Mar. | Apr. | Apr.)Mar.| Apr. . \Mar. Apr.) Apr.|Mar.| Apr.| — Mar.) Apr. 
’ ———| 15 15 15, | 15, | 15 pam 15, | 15 i5, |-———— 5, | 15 
Q9. Qa. 9°72 Q°. %, | 924 1924 1923 1994 1024 | « 4 ’ 4 
| 913 | 1923 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924/1924) 1914] 993 | 1924 | 192 923 | 1 24 | 1913 | 1923 | 192 2 
| ! a j 
aki he PG bee So ee 
| Cts.} Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Ct Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Ct Cis. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts. 
| 436, 3) 4 59. O| 4 62. 9] 4 63. 6) 43. 5] 45. 7] 46.7) 22. 3| 36. 7| 36.7/ 37.8 29.4! 27.4) 28. 2) 22. 3) 35.9) 34. 0} 34.0 
| 34.0 46.8} 49.8} 50. 7/ 36. 7] 38.6] 38.9) 19. 3) 30.3] 31. 1| 31.6) 25.4) 2491 24 5 21. 0 33. 8| 31. 6) 31.0 
‘| 24.4) 35.5] 38.6 38. 7| 33. 2) 34. 9] 35. 7| 17. 5| 27. 3} 27.8} 28.5) 22.9} 22.0) 22.9) 21.3] 20. 7| 27.5) 20.0 
| 18.0) 23.01 24.7) 25.4) 22.7] 24 7] 25. 2! 15.5] 19.7] 20.8) 21.5] 16.1) 16.2) 16 6) 16 | 21.8 21: 0 20.5 
| 14.6, 15.7) 16.0) 10.0) £0. 7} 10.6) 11.8) 11.8] 12.3) 12.1} 11.3) 11.0) 11.6) 12 : 14. 5} 14. 5} 14.2 
| | 
| 8.8 30.3 29.9) 32.6) 29.7] 28. 5} 30.0) 20. s 30. 0| 27.3) 30.4) 27.8) 24.2) 27.1) 24.3] 29.5) 27.0) 29.0 
| 25.0, 37.5) 86.0) 36.0) 44.1) 42.4) 42. 2) 21. 5) 32.5) 29.3) 28.9) 46.8) 45.5) 45.0) 25. 5) 35. 2) 33.8) 32.9 
| 30.5, 50.0) 49.3) 49.0) 52. 5} 49. 1! 48. 8) 25. 7| 45.4) 44.6) 45.4) 50.0) 49.5) 49. 5) 26.7) 40. 8} 41.3) 41.1 
[ ov. | 24.3) 38.0) 89.4) 40.8) 36.3) 38. 2} 39. 4) 18. 7) 32. i| $2. 2) 34.6) 30.7) 32.7) 35. 5) 21.8) 44. 8) 40. 6] 43.3 
pot. 2] | 24.6) 39. " 89. 6} 40.0) 39.0} 39.7) 39.4) 22.8) 37.1) 36.9) 36.4) 30.6, 80.3) 29. 8 22. 2) 38. 0| 35, 0) 35.7 
} | | | | | 
q 29.0, 29.5) 29.4) 30. ‘ 29.2, 29.2)...._| 26.9) 27.0 27.3' 37.5) 87.0) 36.7 26.6) 26.8) 26.8 
— +9 8.9; 13.9) 12.9) 12.4) 15.0) 15.0) 14.0) 8.0) 13.0) 12.3) 12.0) 14.2 3| 14.3) 11. 7| 18.0) 18.5) IS. 
AS. 2) 129 w-----} 127) 127) 12.4) 12.5) 12.5) 12. 2\.____| 11.8) 11.7) 10.7) 12.4) 11.8) 10.6) |} 12.2} 12.0 11.8 
| . 42.1} 60.4) 60.4} 51.0) 59. 1) 59.0) 51.5) 40. 2) 57.3) 57.7) 49.5) 52.7) 54.7) 48.8) 41. 5) 57.7] 58.4) 53.0 
z= -.---- 31.0) 30.5) 31.5) 28.0) 30.0) 29. 8)_.__- 28. 3; 30.1, 29.9) 30. 0)__- = | | 28. 0} 30. 8) 31.9 
| | 
~ 0 26.3} 27.9) 28.0) 27.8] 27.8) 27.8..___ | 7.3) 28.1| 27.9} 31.7) 33.5) 33.5). 28. 0| 81.5) 30.3 
> 22.6) 38.8) 39.8) 38.3) 37.5) 38. 9) 39. 2) 19.0) 36. 1) 36.3) 35.3) 37.1) 40.0) 37.9) 20.8) 34.4) 34. 3) 31.6 
: 16.0, 18.0) 18.3) 17.5) 17.5) 17. 1) 16.9) 14. 3] 16.6) 16.4) 16.1) 21.3) 20.9) 20. 5 15.0) 18. 8) 19.4) 18.4 
2\ 24.3} 22.9] 22.5] 22.8) 24.6) 24.9) 24.9] 22.1! 23.8) 23.91 26.3) 26.7) 27.5). 22. 8) 23. 9| 23.9 
31.0, 48.5) 49.6) 46.1) 41.9) 46.0) 38.1) 25. 2) 35.9) 37.7, 33.6) 38.5) 87.5) 37 i 25. 4) 33. 8) 34.1) 31.3 
| | } | 
’ 9 84 84 84 83) 84 B84 56 BS 84 84 9.77 97) O96 60 9.5 108 10.6 
$7) 5.4 5.1) 656.1 49 4.7 47) 8O 42) 44 43 5.5) 5. 5. 3.7) 60) 58 5.8 
35) 61) 5.2 6.1) 65 7.21 7.2 25 36 43) 42 38) 44) 4.1) 2.3) 3.1) 34) 34 
' : 906 «68.8 «9.0 8.4 8.3) 8.3)-.... 7.6| 7.9 7.9 6.7) 67) 6.5 9.4, 9.3) 9.3 
V. 1) 101 Re en. 10.0, 9.6) 9.7) 9.6 9.3) 9.4).__-- 9.2} 8.9) 8.9 11.9) 12.1) 12.1 10. 0) 9) 9.9 
- | 
a 24.9) 24.0) 24 | 23.6) 23.5) 23.6)..-.- | 24. 5! 24.0) 23.9) 28. a 7.9| 27.9) | 25. 0} 24.7) 24.7 
9 | 23.6) 22.7} 22.9) 23.9 23.1) 23. 1)...__ | 21. 5| 20.8) 20.8, 21.3; 20.8] 20.4)...._| 20.3] 19.6) 19.6 
9 92) 10.8} 11.2) 10.9) 10.2} 10.1] 10.2) 9.3) 9.3] 9.7) 9.3) 9.6) 10.1) 10.0) 5 6) 6.3) 7.0 7.2 
L | 30.7] 10.2} 10.3) 11.8} 10.8 10.4_.___| 11.3] 10.1) 9.6 10.4) 10.6] 10.5_.__| 12.1) 10.9 10.9 
, | 1 5| 3. 0 a ee 2.9 2. 9 3.0) 1.3 aie 2.4, 22 1.3 1.9 2.11 20 28 3.2) 31 
al ae | 
é : b-----| 69 62 62) 7.6 6.5! 5.6)... 6.3) 7.1 69 4 / i.a B@....: | 6.5, 66 6.6 
6 .-..--| 10.8 8.2 85 O98 7.2 7.8).... 8.5) 5.6) 7.8 64 69 8&8..._.| 5.4) 67 6.2 
~ poe 14.3) 14:5} 14.0) 11.9) 12.4) 12.2)... 11.4) 10.8) 10.7) 17.5) 16.5) 16. 7)_.__- | 11. 3) 10.9) 10.7 
“ 19.2) 18.6) 18.7) 19. 1} 19, 2) 19.0)..... 15, 2) 15. 3) 15.3} 15.3) 15.2) 15.4)....- 14. 5| 14.4) 14.4 
ol. 4) < ewwe--| 21.4) 21.4) 21.6) 20. 5 21. 7| 21. 4)..... 16. | 16. 4| 16.3; 16.3) 16.3] 16. 5 ----- 18. 0| 17. 5) 17.5 
| | Ps hood | 
2. 3} 12.5 a2 12.6} 12.4) 12.3) 13.3) 13.8) 13.8'___._] 13.6) 18.8) 13.8) 15.1) 13.1) 13.5..._| 11.0 10.81 10.7 
0. 6) 10.4 5.1) 105 104) 9.6) 9.8 9.8 94 5.4) 103/101) 9.6) 12.2) 12.3) 12.2) 5.0) 10.0) 10.0) 9.3 
wo. 2 8 58.6] 68.8} 70.1) 70.3) 57.9) 58. 6) 58.6) 45. 0) 61.7) 64.6) 64.6) 80.0) 83.3) 85.0) 50.0) 71. 5) 71.6) 71.6 
9. | 33. 9 43. 47. ‘| 49. 6) 35. * 39. 6) 41. 4} 29. 3} 35. 7| 37.8) 38.3) 45.0) 48.3) 49.4) 26.0} 33.4) 34.9) 35.4 
, | 
0. 2 :) i |------ 20. 17.6, 17.4| 19.7) 18.2) 18. 5)..__- 18. 8} 16. ‘ 15.2} 20.6) 18.9) 19.0____. 20. 0) 17. 8 17.6 
‘ . 16.3} 14.9] 15.0) 17.4) 14.9) 15. 4/_._._- 16. 2} 14.2) 14.1) 21.6) 18.9) 17. 6)-.-__| 16.9} -15. 2) 15.0 
- - oy 48.2) 50.5) 48.0} 36. 2) 36. 7) 37. 2\____- 46. 3) 49. 0} 47. 3) 215. 4) 2 16. 6) 216. 2)..___| 36.9) 41. 9| 41.4 
, / — 56.0) 41. 1) 45. 0 52. 9) 38. ‘ 39. 6 ieeend | 51.4 48.8) 48.4) 45. ‘ 38.2) 43. 1)_..._] 49. 6 30. 5 28. 8 
j | 
her citi¢ *Per pound 
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TABLE 5.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE Pi 






































Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleve 
ae c~3 2 | | ro Say alt 
Article iit \pr. 15— | Apr. 1l5— | Apr. li— 
- . Mar. Apr.| A Mar.| Apr. AT 
owns 1G, | Tl er amas OS 15, |-— o 
13 | 1993 | 2924 | 1924 | 1913 | 1993 | 1924 | 1924] 9431 | 
| } | | 
j = | : . = | 
Cis Ci Cts.) Ci Cts. | Cts. | Cts Cts |}Cts.| Ct 
Sirioin steak . .. ..ccncses Pound.....- 22 38 40. 0} 40. 4) 24. 1) 33. 8) 34. 0) 34. 9) 25.0 
Round steak -...........|..... do... 19. 0) 29. 4| 31. 3} 31. 3] 21. 9} 30. 6] 30. 0} 30. 8} 21. 8} 28 
SS SES Aare 8 Rn ins 19. 7| 29. 8} 31. 3] 31. 7} 19. 9} 28. 2] 27. 8] 27. 9} 20. 0} 
Chuek-roast-.. s. .ccs.00s|see6 do...-.--| 15. 4} 19. 5} 20. 6} 21.3) 16.4] 18. 1) 18. 0} 17. 8} 17, 2) 1 
Penne RO... d: canecdaciscus ~ do 1.4) 11.9) 12 | 12. 5| 13. 4] 14. 0} 14. 3) 14. 0} 12.3 
3 £  RE B he ee Oh. u~. | 19. 5} 24. 7| 26. 0} 27. 0) 22. 1) 28. 3] 26. 3| 28. 1 21. 3} 28 
OES SES Se ie Sa 31. 4) 44, 8 41. 4) 41. 4) 25. 7] 33. 0} 28. 8) 29. I) 27. 0} 3 
Bam, S00G i. is. 4 tec hse at ‘eB 32. 5| 47. 4| 46. 1| 46, 6} 28. 2) 46. 0} 45. 1) 45. 4) 36.0) 46. 4 
Lemeb..les of...........- as PRS 20. 7 34. 4) 36. 3) 38.3) 18. 6) 34. 7! 33, 3) 36. 9) 21. 5) 34 
Se chichwwdddducsinban | at Wah ar | 21. 1| 35. 4] 34. 6) 35. 1) 25.3) 38. 1) 37. 5| 37.9) 25.01 3 
| | } 
Salmon, canned, red--.--!_....do...... ui) 34. 4-98 & 28 Fi... 28. 0| 27. 6) 28. O}..__- | 29.3 2 
pf Se Quart.......| 8.0} 13.0} 14.0) 14.0) 8.0} 12.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8.3) 14.6 
Miik, evaporated -......| 15-16 oz.can_|__-_-- 11. 2) 11. 5} 11. 1). 11. 5) 11.4) 11.1 11.8 
Os. biiclt cif cima vee Pound -...-- 39. 0} 54. 3) 55. 8} 46. 8) 41. 6] 55. O} 57. 5) 48. 9} 42. 0} 58. 4 
Oleomargarine.-........|..... Pree | 25. 5} 26. 9} 26. 44-.... 29. 7) 31. 5} 30. --} 29.0 
Nut margarine. .........|....- do. -..:.|._-..} 24. 4) 25. 8} 25. 1j._-._} 28. 2) 29. 1} 28, 5j__.__| 27.3 
ETE SERS ee ee | ee Ge. i255 25. 3} 40. 4; 40. 1; 39. 0} 21. 6) 36. O| 35. 6) 34. 0} 23, O} 37. 1 
EES I ee ae Ga OM Seni 14. 9} 16. 7) 17. 7| 17. 8} 14. 2) 16. O| 15. 4) 15, 2] 16. 5) 18.3 
Vegetable lard substitute|____- OM, .4=cthedind 23. 3} 25. 1) 26 N..-.- 22. 8} 24. 7] 24. 7}..-_-| 24. 1 
Eggs, strictly fresh .....- Dozen ----. 22. 9} 36. 7) 35. 9} 33. 7] 19. 4) 29. 7] 29. 8] 27. 2} 23. 6) 35. 2 
pS ee eee ae Pound... 6.1) 9.7) 97) 97) 4.8) B84) B84) 84) 5.5) 7.9 
Eee ee ee do......| 27) 41) 4.1) 41) 33) 45) 45) 45) 31) 4,8 
Ge NEE oes va. So 3s ns dee eee 2.91 5.1) 5.41 5.3) 25) 2.9) 3.6) 3.6) 2 7| Be 
Rolled oats_........- aoe: ee EEE OS 8.1, 85) 8. 5... S74 &.ai & di... ; & 
Cann ase... 2. ......_.. | 8-0z. pkg--_-|-.--- 9.5} 9.4) 9. 2j..... 9.5) 9.1) 9. Oj....- | 9. § 
Wheat cereal...........- | 28-0z. pkg -..|.....} 23. 7} 23. 4} 23. 3)....- 23, 2} 23. 1) 22. 9}.....| 23.9 
Macaroni. ..........-..- | Pound...... j-----} 18.0) 18. 1} 18. 0)..... 16. 4) 16. 7; 16. 4}_....| 19. 5] 2 
BD od nilbededtndiebicen< = ee 9. 0} 10. 2} 10. 3} 10.4) 8&8) 8.7) 10.0' 10.0) 8&5) 8&8 
Beans, navy .---...----- bis 7 oe 11. 6} 10. 0} 10. O]..-_- 10.8} 8.0) 7. 9}..-.- 11.5 
pS a een eee eee 13222626 LS 2H Aah 2h Ld 2. 
CBs clitiindtian ct dnote | ee ee 6.4; 5.9) 6. 0}....- 6.8} 5.0) 6. 2)....-. | 6.4 
ee ae See are eas 8.8) 6.6] 6. 6/..-.. 8.3) 6.6) 6. 8i....- | 9.9 
Beans, vaked--.-...___- | No. 2can_..|__..- 12. 9} 12. 6} 12, 6]... 11. 6 LL. 9| 11. 6}. ..- 112.9 
SS EE SES EE Sew 14, 7} 15. 2} 15, 5j...-. 12.9 14. 1) 14.1 no sibelt Daus 
Peas, vanned........-- - ee Ge ‘ee 16. 1} 17. 3} 17. 8J...-- 16. 5} 17. 6} 17. 9}. -.-! 16. 7 
Tomatoes, canned_--__.-}.....do-.----]...-- 13. 6} 14. 1) 14. 1j..--- 12. 4} 12, 8) aS... 13.7) 1 
Sugar, granulated -_-_- Pound --_..- 5, 0} 10.0) 10.0) 9.4) 5.0) 10.4) 10.1) 9.8) 5,2) 10.8) | 
SS EET. SNe Ge dink. 53. 3] 70, 2| 72. 9} 72. 7] 60.0) 69. 2 74. 5) 74. 5} 50, 0) 68.7) 67 
ee ie: ee: |i G0. .s<cs 30. 7| 38. 8} 41. 1) 42. 4) 25. 6} 34. 1) 36. 36. 9} 26, 5) 40. 5) 4 
REA ea einen ere | a RE 20. 3} 18. 7] 18. 3]..-.- 19. 4] 18. 4) 18. ij....- | 19. 4| 17 
ae eee = a 18. 5} 16. 5) 16, 4)...-. 18. 5) 15, 8) 15. 5). -2- | 17. 3} 1 
Beene. 5.4.....-.--4 Dozen...-..- # 38. 0} 46. 1) 45. O}____- 40. 7} 45. 0} 35. 0|_..._| 48. 5} 50 
ee ee | ee ae bis 52. 6| 37. 8} 38. 9}..-.- 49. 3 31. 8) ae Bi..s- 51. 9} 4! 
j | i } 























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘“‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the ot! 
ineluded in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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ricLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 








AR 
_ ee  ____________ - ——— a . 
Columbus, Ohio Dallas, Tex. | Denver, Col I i Fall R M 
Apr. 15— | Apr 1l5— — \ —~ 
\] ar.| Apr. Mar. Apr ‘ Mar. Apr [ Apr ai I Apr. 
15, |— 15, | 15, | — 15, | 15, | , 15, 
1923 | 1924 | 1924) p94! yoo! 1924) 1924] 1913 | 99g | 1924 | 1924] , 1924 | 1924 | 1919! yoo | 1924 | 1924 
| | j 
(ts, | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.; Cts.| Cts Cts. | Cts.| Cls.| Cts | Cts Cts.| Cl (Vy Cts.| Cis.' Cts.' C 
93 4| 37. 3) 37.7) 22. 5) 34. 5) 34. 1] 35. O} 23.1) 29. 4) 28. 9) 31. 1) 23. 8! 37.0) 37. 1) 38.5134. 5155, 9166, 4157.1 
9, 3| 31. 7) 31. 8} 20. 3) 31. 0) 29. 8) 30. 8} 20.3) 24. 8) 24, 5} 25. 9] 19.4) 27.9) 29. 7] 30. 4! 27.0) 41.7] 42,11 42.6 
25, 4| 28. 6} 27. 7] 19. 6) 26. 5) 27. 0} 27. 0] 17. 4) 21.3! 21. 5] 22. 2] 19. 2) 25.9) 26.8) 27.4) 23. 2!) 25.8! 28.0 27.9 
19, 7| 22. 2) 22. 0) 16. 7; 21. 3|-20. 7] 21. 1) 15. 3] 16.4) 17.3) 17. 2} 15.2) 18.7) 19 $| 20.3) 18. 5 ». 8} 21.2) 21.2 
13.4) 14.9) 15.2; 12.9) 15.1) 15. 2) 15.6] 9.4] 9.4! 9.6) 10. 0] 11. 2] 11.4) 12 12. 2 11.9) 13.5) 12.8 


| dt on.o 90.) 














5,6) 24.7) 25. 5| 27.3} 26.9] 19.9] 26.3] 24.0] 26.3] 19.6) 26.8) 27.5] ‘29.4! 21.5] 27.31 24.4) 27.5 
36. 7| 37. 2) 38. 1) 38. 0} 38. 6) 38. 5] 38. 5] 29. 0) 43. 3) 40.3) 40. 0} 22. 8! 39.3) 35.7 35.3] 25.8) 38.7) 35.1; 34.3 
45, 1| 45. 3} 45. 8} 31.3) 50.0) 49. 2) 49. 6] 29. 2) 49. 0} 45.9) 46. 4) 25.0) 48.0) 48. 5) 48. 5) 30.3) 46.2! 45.9 45.9 
34.0] 42. 5] 42. 5| 22. 5| 43.0 42. 2} 43. 8} 18.1) 33.9) 34.7) 35.8] 17.4) 37.1) 37.8) 41.1/ 21.0) 38.9] 40.0 41.4 
34.0) 34. 6] 34.6) 19. 5) 30.1! 29. 4) 29.3] 21.8) 30. 4] 29.8] 30.6] 21.8) 38.5) 37.5 38.0! 25.0! 41.81 39.8 40.8 
j | | } | ‘ | | | 
31. | 32. 0} 31. 8\..--- 32. 5; 30. 2) 30. 6)..--- 32. 9 32. 8} 32. 8}_- 29.0) 29. 7 ( 30 / 31.3' 3L0 
12,0) 13. 0} 13.0) 10.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 8.4) 11.8) 11.7) 11.7] 8.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 9.0) 14.0) 13.0 120 
11.8) 11. 8 V4. 7).~---| 13.7) 14. 1) 14. 1)... 11.7] 12.1) 11.4 | 11.7) 11.6) 11. 3/_- 13.4) 13.5 13.5 
62. 9} 55. 6] 47. 4) 37.0) 57. 2) 57. 8} 50. 8} 39. 0] 54. 4) 54. 6] 45. 6] 37.9) 58.5) 58.0) 48.3) 41.3) 58.2) 59.0) 49.4 
27.4} 30. 2} 20. 4)....- 27.3) 34.0) 35. O}...._| 29. 2} 31.0) 30. 7}____. | 28.6) 30. 4) 29. 9)....- 30. 0) 61.3) 31.7 
| | 

96. 7| 28. 6) 28. 1)..... | 31 0} 32.6; 32. 8}____- 28. 5} 29. 6] 29. ¢ 24.9) 27.8) 27.8) 28.3) 30.7, 30.0 
34.9} 36. 2} 84. 8) 20.0) 34.7) 36. 1) 33. 3) 26. 1) 37.3) 37. 8] 37. 2} 20. 7| 36. 0) 37. 4] 36. 9) 23.8) 38.2) 38.6 38.9 
15.0} 15. 6} 14.9} 18.0) 20.8] 21.7) 20. 5} 16. 3] 19. 1] 17.8} 17.9] 16. 0] 17.6) 47.8) 17. 4] 1 0} 16.9, 17,1 16.6 
22.9) 25. 0} 25.0). ... | 21.2) 21 4 20. 9}..... 21. 6] 25. 0) 25. 7]. ..-- | 22. 1| 25. 6| 25. 4|.....| 23. 7] 25.4) 25.9 
2.0} 30, 3} 24. 8) 21.0 yea 3] 25. 8| 24. 6] 32. 2! 30. 8} 30.1) 23 : 36. 1) 33. 1] 30.0) 27.7) 45.1) 50.7) 37.3 
7.9) -7.7 7 5.6 8.9 8.7 8.7] 5.3] 8.2) 7 7.71 5.6 8.6 8. 8] gsi 6.2 9.1) 8! 8. 

15) 42) 42) 3.4) 46 45) 4.5) 26 3.9) 3.61 3.6 ] 4.3) 4.2} 4.2) 3.2) 5.1) 49) 4. 

3.0) 3.7 7] 2.6 3.6 45) 45) 24) 3.21 3 3.2) 2.8) 43) 4.7! 4.8) 3.47 5.7) 721 7 

a9) 9.4 Banast 10. 6) 10. 7} 10. 6 ~. 9.2] 8 8. 9}... _. 9.01 8.9] 9.01... 9.8) 9.6 9 

10.1} 9.7 , ee: 10.8 9.8! 9.8}-_.- 9.9] 9.8} 10. 0}_._-- 9.0} 9.1) 9. 1}..... 9.9} 10. 


me 
Sera OOO ®W 

















rs 
—) 
w 
et 3} 
SND HESHs oOowsn 
i) 
© 
Ww 
_ 
fo) 



































5 
6 
2 
9 
8 
| 6 . 8) 25.3) 25. ¢ 6) 24. 5) 24, 3)_.__- 24. 0} 23. 9} 24. 1]... 27. 5! 25.3) 25 
18, 4] 18.2 oe 21. 0} 21. 5) 21. 3)_.__- 21. 0} 19. 9] 19. 8}..___| 18. 8} 19.0] 18, 3I_- 24.0) 23.6) 23 
. .4 11. 4) 10.8) 86) 9.7] 9.91 9.9] 8.4) 9.6) 9.9] 10.1) 10.0] 10.1! 10.2) 10 
11.4) &3 ae 11. 4) 11.4) 11. 5}... 12. 1} 11. 2] 11. Of..__- 10.9} 8.4) 8. 3)_.__- 10. 9} 10.2! 10. 
221 2.5 5} 1.8 3.6) 4.4 42) Li] 20) 24) 28! 12) 18} Lo 3 16429 29) 2 
ad! a4 a cd 7.4 7.0)....- 5.1) 4.8) 4.8}..... 5.9! 4.9] 5.1)-.-. 6.0, 6.6) 6.2 
98 7.1 7.4..... | 7.8 5.6 60)..... 7.9| 4.61 5.51..... 8.3| 7.2) 6.8)... 10.4] g§-2} 81 
13.5 13.7 ae | 15.0) 14.9) 14.9)..._. 14, 2} 14. 0] 14. 2/_.._. 12.1) 12. 1] 11. 8).....] 13.1] 12.7] 12.9 
12.3) 13. 4) 13. 4)....- | 16. 4) 17. 2) 17.2). ... 14. 9) 15. 1) 15. 2).....] 15.1) 15. 7] 16. 1]...__] 15.81 16.2) 16.2 
14.6, 16. 7] 16. 7)... 20. 9 21. 7| 21. 6)....- 16. 3} 16.9} 16. 9)...-.] 17.8) 17.3] 17. 4]... 18. 0] 18.4) 18.6 
| 
12.8 13.6] 13. 5|-.---| 14.3] 14.4] 14.81 oo amend. bid ad we. 13.7] 13. 8] 13.9 
10.5 10.4) 10.1) 5. 7) 11.3) 11.4) 10.9) 5.3) 11.5) 11.4] 10.4) 5.0) 10.4) 10.1) 9.8) 5.2} 10.6) 10.5) 10.0 
75, 1) 79. 4| 78. 9} 66. 7) 91. 8) 97. 6) 97.6, 52. 8] 68.1) 68. 5] 69. 6 43.3) 64. 7] 64. 3] 63. 4) 44.2) 60. 4) 58.9) 59.8 
37.6, 40. 2} 41. 1) 36.7) 43.1) 46.5) 47.5) 29. 4] 36. 5) 39.9} 40.9) 29. 3) 38.9) 39. 8} 40.9) 33. 0] 39.4) 41.7) 43.1 
j | 
20.3 19,3} 19. 5)... 23.1| 19.5 10. 8)....- 20.7] 18.8 Fs es 19.1) 17.7 ea ;: 18, 4 16.6] 17.0 
17.8 15. 8} 15. 3)...-. 20.0) 16.9 17.0..... 19.0} 15. 3] 15. 2/.....] 17.2) 15. 9} 15.4)_._- 18.2! 16.5) 16.7 
38.6 39. 1) 40. 0)... 34. 2) 36.4) 34.3 ..... 212. 6/214. 7/914. 0'..___| 33. 9] 36. 8} 37. 0\____. 210.9211. 4/2 10.9 
60.0 37.2 39. 3)...-. 52.9) 46.4) 49.6... 49.0} 35. 7] 36. 5)...-- , =3 44. 5) 46.9)_.._- 52.5 38.4) 40.1 
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Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. | Jackso 
ic Jni Apr. 15—| | Apr. 15— 
Article van Apr.|Mar.| Apr. niiehe |Mar.| A pr. mah 
SOR Se! SS eas ani L5, | 15, | 
1923 | 1924 | 1924] 191 | sg03 | 1924 | 1924 | 1913 | ” 
| 
| 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts, | Cts.| Cts.| ¢ 
ON Fare ee ee POURG. .«... | 30. 9) 28.9) 29.3) 25. 5) 35. 0} 35. 4) 36. 6} 28.3 
Round steak. ._..............] do -| 30. 2| 28. 0} 28.9] 23. 3) 33. 6) 34. 2) 34.9) 24.0) 2 
EER pee ae Ee 24. 4) 23.3) 23.1) 17. 4) 25. 5) 26. 2) 26.8) 25.0 
EE EE ine, . cste Grin ith ied oil. Se ae 20. 4; 18.2) 18.2) 16.1) 21.8) 21.9) 22.1) 15.8 
EEE aids. 44 o> <0~ a stint aie Ghalbe 4 0k. 4340 16.3) 15.5) 15. 5) 12.5) 13.9) 13.7) 13.8) 11.4 
| | | j | 
Peek BROOG . ..cis.<x ace sn oe Pn Mie chine SEClin 0d whl 26. 6) 25.9) 27.1) 21.7) 27.4) 25.3) 26.9 23.8 
BIGOT, GCOO oo oce causes te «its, ae ol 46, 2) 41.8) 41.2) 29.8) 37.8) 32.9) 32.9) 26.4 
SEN. 1: ap <qnad<bn-sedinokes OO iin oe ak 47. 7| 45.4) 44.3) 31.2) 48.4) 47. 5] 47. 5) 28.0) 4 
BAe MOE Chi ~ op nin tecsncne Miued @0.,25 4 < 35. 0} 32. 5; 33.0) 19. 0) 39. 2) 39. 3) 42.1) 20.8 
NT ah: atte: dito by ol alte dtd tibet oe MAR alt di pees 33. 2) 31.7) 32. 9) 22. 5| 34.8) 33. 3) 33.9) 22.0 
1 | 
Salmon, canned, red__....._../._.-. Ee” 30. 8| 28.2; 29.5 __- : 37. 0} 36. 2) 34. 7|__...] 30 
Rete ns cor an-casesennd | Quart....-.. 15.8) 15.8) 15.8 8.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.5) 17 
Milk, evaporated -___.........- | 15-16 oz.can.| 12.7) 13.0) 12.5,.....| 11.7) 11.6) 11.4) | 12 
ST oct te ci ni oleh wien At ose thodutedl Pound. ..... 54.7) 56.1) 49.8) 39. 3) 55 3) 54.1) 47 1) 43.8) 59.8 
Oleomargarine..-_-.-........-. Bs osdad te. call 32. 5) 33. 3) 32.0 “il 28. 5 30. 6) 29. 9 ---| 28.3 
| i | 
Nut margarine..--_.......-...- =) a” 28. 9| 30.2) 29.6)....- | 26.8} 29. 6} 29. 2) 12 
ED ie, Minin me daw Apatite alte a Sees: 33. 5| 33.3) 32.0) 20.8) 35. 5) 35 8) 3 2| 22 34 
Lard ell Emel mir Gee” ees 19. 1) 19.9) 19.6 15.2) 14.5) 14.3) 14.3) 15.7] 18 
Vegetable lard substitute -_._- bane SO o @ « oft 18. 7) 17.8) 17. 6)...-- } 23.1) 25.4) 25. 4)_ 22 
Eggs, strictly fresh_._........ eo 27. 2| 28.3) 25.7; 20. ° 28. 4) 29. 2 24 9) 27. 5 3 
| 
oS SS ee ee ee | Pound...... 7.2 7.0; 7.0 5.3) 8.5] 85) 85} 6.5) 10.2 
inte Atah-ch~itpadean- <del do__.--. 5.0, 4.8) 4.7) 3.2) 48) 4.3) 4.3) 3.8) 5.¢ 
2 Ra ee eee Ite G0....-<5 3.6) 4.2) 43) 25) 3.2) 3.6) 3.7) 26) 3 
Rolled oats......--....----... s aleadiilce neal 8.8 9.0) 9.0).... 7.5) 7.3) 7.3)-....| 9 
to” ety Sees FeO Se 8-oz. pkg....; 9.7) 9.7, 9.7 -| 90 38 8&8 | 9. 
| | 
eens eeeeel on... ... de nedend 28-oz. pkg_..| 24.1) 24.1) 24.1)_____} 24.8) 24. 2 24. 5 A 
SS ee ee Pound __---.| 20.0) 19.1) 19.2)____ 18. 5} 18.5 18. 5).____| 19. 
Scie Gore A the <i dren hp-ae a> diel do...... 7.7, 8.1) 8.2) 9.2) 10.1) 10.8] 10.8) 6.6 8.¢ 
|, RE ee le Ee ea 10. 6; 10.3) 10.2_____ 11.5) 8.8) 8. 6)_- | 11.9 
Potatoes -...-- Spee “a ae Anche Minn 4 ool 3.6 41) 44 12) 19 21 2 i 2.21 3 
| | | 
Se Rs Ge es ee 7.8| 5.7) 5.5)... 6.8) 5.4) 5.5)...-. 7.0 
RE Se ay Me —- 5.6) 4.1) 42... 8.6, 6.3) 6.9).....| 48 
Beans, baked..._--....-..-- .| No, 2 can_-.j 13. 5} 12.8) 12.9)_____] 13. 5) 13. 1| ] —_—= 12.0 
Corn, camned..._-.....-.. a ee eer 14.0) 15.2) 15.2)_-_... 13. 4; 13.6) 13. 8)_....| 16.2) 1 
Pe EELS 0 ob non ~ oon Aeon’ ae” 18.7; 18. i) * =e 15 7 16. 2) 16. 9 soil 15.8 
| | | 
Tomatoes, canned _-_-..-.. Pp or c 12.0) 12.1) 42.1).._.. 13. 8) 14. 2 14.0).....| 11.4 | 
Sugar, granulated............] Pound...._. 10. 2| 10.0) 9.7; 5.8 11.2) 10 6) 10.3) 5.9 10.8 | 
Tea__..... ~ eo £5 SHY a, S.enan 60.9) 74.5) 74.5) 60.0, 76.9) 79.5) 80.0) 60.0, 84.7 8 
Sa wine dts aint dive wae 10 ome de> dibulticd re nie 36, 3; 36.8 30.8) 38 I 42. 6) 43. ‘| 34.5, 39.5) 42 
| | 
Sg ee ee Se.......4 19.5) 18.1) 18. 2)____. 20.8); 20.0) 19.4)... 20.6) 18 
lh nl TE mal i oe: <- 18.3) 16.0) 15.9'.__. 18.7) 17.4) 17.0). __- 19. 6 
Sy cm neehococancrdiines Dozen.__-_.} 29.0, 31.8) 29.0'__._. | 29.7) 35.7] 34. 3).....) 25.6) 3 
Sion os-90<<-s+chpaneinedineeed iwccel 44.5 385 30. 8) ..._- | 50. 4) 36. 7| 37. 3 sts 40. 5, 2 





_ 1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the oth 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—C nued 
grin Ss neg eegereretpearpemnetinpenepnmanpeanEEEEEemEEEneaneen — = ——— _———— 
' 
Kansa City, Mo. Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif.| Louisville, } Mancl er, N. 
as, + | ? ol - a wreseanes | a i ——— [ - 7 — ae — ' ti inte 
ar F | r. 1 pr. 5 y r ’ 
Apr. *°"| Mar.|Apr M] Mar.'Apr.| ~ , Mar.|Ap MI (Mar. Apr matin Mar./Apr 
—— » | 15, 12 59 15, 15, la 15, } 1 =v — 15, 15, i 15 , 
| 4Q94 i i { ) 1 ‘ 1Oo A 
1913 23 | 124) 1994 1913 199 er 124 11913] 1923 _ 24 |g 9 IZA | 1924 | sa10 | 109 | 19 124 
‘aa aT 
(ts,| Ct Ct ‘ts. | Cts. Cts. | Ct Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | ¢ C ( Ct ( ( ( | Ct Cts. 
4) 36. 0} 37. 1) 38. 1/27. ood 3 32. 9} 34. 3:23 34. 1) B4. Ri Bet 23.6) : 9 j s gil 54.9/1 55.3 
,2| 30. 2} 30.8) 31, 0/21. 1) 30. 0} 28. 0) 29. 3:20. 8} 27. 7| 28. 9] 29. 6)20. 0} 27. 7| 27.8] 27.8) 2 1.6] 43.3) 44.7 
9] 25. 0| 25. 5) 26. 1/20. 0; 25. 9) 25. 2) 26. 2:19 ly 23.8) 27.9) 29. 7)18. 6} 23. 1] 23. 7| 24 2 1} 27.8) 28.0 
1481 17.7} 19. 0} 19. 1/16. 9} 19.8! 18.1) 19. 1/15. 5} 18.0) 19. 4] 20.8115. 6] 17.31 18.0) 18 y 20.6) 21.6) 21.9 
11.9| 10.7) 11.¢ fas a 14. 6) 15.2, 15. 4/12. 4) 13.1) 14.5) 15. 6112 | 13. 7} 13.8) 13 1.8) 15.4) 15.9 
| i | ' 
| | 
nd 25. 2| 23.4) 25. 9/21. 3) 29. 1) 25.8) 27. 3/24. 4) 36.8) 3¢€ 39 | 0. 0} 22 22 24. 6} 21.0) 28.3) 26 1| 29.8 
98.4 41.1) 38.8) 38. 5)37. 0) 40.9) 37.1) 36. 9/33. 8) 49.4) 46. 4) 46. 9/27. 8} 33. 2) 29.7 ' 93 1 i] 31.1] 30.4 
ogi) 45.8) 45.0) 45. 3/31. 3) 46.9] 44.7) 45. 0:35. 0} 58.4) 57.1! & 27.5) 4 4 10 0. 1| 37.4] 37.4 
0,11 31.8) 38.9 35..5)22. 5) 38.1) 36.3 40. 7/19. 0) 33. 5) 36.0 S18. 1 $7 ‘ ; 8) 37.4) 38.4 
18, 2] 32.9) 3 “— 0) 29. 1) 28.1, 28. 8/25. 6) 40.3, 40.7) 42. 0.24.4) 33.3) 34 6 42. 2} 41. 2] 41.5 
| j } i | } | | | 
| $2.6] 34.0] 33. 8]____/ 32.2) 30.3) 30. 3/____} 38.1) 37.2] 36.7 9. 1| 29.4} 29 29.8) 29.5] 29.7 
7| 13. 3) 13.3} 13. 3)20. 0} 15. 3) 15. 7| 15. 7/10. 0) 15.0) 15.7] 15.7| 8.8] 12.0 } 13.0} 8.0) 13.0) 13.0) 13.0 
_.| 12. 6} 42.2) 12.1 13. 4] 13. 0) 12.6 | 10. 7] 10.3) 10 12.1!) i2 3. 7| 13.7] 13.3 
9.8) 58. 1] 57. 1) 49. 9/43. 3) 58. 5) 56.9) 51. 4/35. 0) 53.6) 57.8] 48. 8140. 7| 56.6, 58.7] 49.3) 42.8! 62. 2| 62.3] 53.1 
| 26.9) 27. 6) 28. 2 31. 0} 31.4) 31.7 | 32.6) 3 5. 2 28. 6) 31.7) 3 29. 2) 28. 8} 28.8 
_ hele gee me ‘Swine. 
| | | | } | | 
| 27.6) 27.6) 27.7 29. 0) 29. 1) 29. | 29.4} 20. 4) 2 25. 7} 28.3) 28 22. 0| 22.7) 22.7 
7| 35. 0} 36. 7) 35. 1/21. 7) 37. 0} 35. 6} 33. 1/19. 5) 35.9) 39. 6 21. 7| 32.9) 33. 2) 31.8 8.3] 37. 6] 36.6 
9] 17.6) 17. 11 17. 0)15. 4] 19. 5| 18.7] 18. 6117.9] 19 5} 19. 5} 19. 5/1 4.8) 15.0} 15. 0} 16. 0} 17. 4) 17. 2] 17.0 
23.0} 25. 9! 25.9 | 21.7) 20. 3! 20.7 | 22.3) 24. 5) 24.4 1} 26. 8} 26.8 | 20. 2} 23.3) 23.5 
9! 31. 3} 28. 8) 27. 2/19. 29. 1; 27.9) 28. 8'26. O01 36. 4) 33.3) 35. 2 19. 3  O} 28. 5i 24. ¢ 9 3} 42.9) 43.4 RG 
{ | | | ' | i i 
.0) 8&2) 83) 8.3) 6.0) 82) B11) 81) 6.2) 9.0) 9.3) 9 5.7; 8.41 84) 8 8.4) 8.3) 8&3 
30) 4.5) 4.3) 4.3) 3.6) 5.4) 5.1) 5.0) 3.6) 4.8) 45) 4.4) 3.7 4 5.0) 5 4) 5.2) 48) 48 
2.5, 4.5) 4.6 4.6/2.4) 3.1) 3.5) 3.5) 3.2) 4.3) 4.3) 4.3) 2.2) 29) 31) 3.1 } 1.6) 4.8) 47 
| &4) 90 9.0 ; 10.6) 9.4) 9.4 | 9.8) 96) 9 8 . 8, | 8.8) 8&8 8&6 
iL... 10.2) 9 9 9.9)___.| &.7| 9.6) 9.6 - 9.7} 9.6 8.9) 9 9. 2)...../ 9.6) 9 8} 9.8 
| 25.5 24.9] 25.2 | 25. i} 24. A 24.7 | 23.3} 23.4) 23. 4] 23. 7| 23.7} 23. 5] | 25. 2| 24. 5] 24.8 
.| 21.3; 21. 7] 21. 9)_._.| 20. 8; 20. 2| 20. 1 15.9) 15.3; 15.4 16 16. 6; 16. 6). 2A. 9) 24.5) 24.2 
7; 9.6 9.3) 9.3/8.3) 81) 81) 8&6 7.7] 9.6) 10.2) 10.2181) 81] 86 8.6] 8 8.9| 9.3) 94 
11.7) 9.9} 9.7|_...] 121] 10.7] 9.9)....| 100 9.3) 9.4/.-_/ 10.4] 7.6! 7.7/....| 11.4) 9.9 96 
| 22 235) 2.5) 1. 4 2.7; 2.91 3.4, 10 3. ; 3.7) 4.0) 1.4 Loy 222 2) 1, 2.¢| 2A 2.6 
} | J 
i ee , D $n 7.7) 6. 6! 6.7 6.6) 5.4) 5.3 6.6) 5.3) 5. 4| : 6.8} 6.1) 5.9 
9.0 5.9) 6.5)_- 9.2} 6.2} 7.0 } 4. 6} 5.8) 6.6 ot SV Ae | ae 8.4, 6.3) &8 
14. 3) 14. U| 14. 0 | 13.3) 12.5) 12.3 } 12.9) 12.8) 12.8 11.5) 11.5) 11.5 14.9) 14.4) 14.8 
..| 13. 8} 14.4} 14. 4)... | 15.3) 15.2) 15.4 | 16.9) 15.1) 15. 2)_.__| 13. 5] 13.9] 13.¢ 17.6] 18.1) 18.1 
--| 15. ; 16. 6 16. 6}..__/ 18.3) 18. 5} 18. 4) | 19 0; 17. 3} 17. Oj}... | 15. 5| 16.7) 16. 7} 20. 6| 21, "| 20.9 
| } | | i | | | | | | 
|....| 13.7} 13.6] 13. 5).._.| 13.6! 13. | 12. 9/__ , 15.2)? 14.22 14.2 | 11. 1) 12.2) 11. 91_- 20.63 20.4)3 20.4 
5.5) 11.1) 10. 6} 10.4) 5. 5} 11.6) 11.3) 10.5) 5.3) 10.6) 10.3) 9.9) 5.1) 10 5} 10. 6) 10 2| 5. 3) 10.9) 10.6) 9.7 
54. 0) 78. 8) 80. i 80. 2/50. 0} 91. 4) 87. 7) 87. 4)54. 5) 69. 4| 68. 1) 68. 1/62. 5) 71. 4) 72.8) 72.8) 45.0) 57.7) 58.9) 5&9 
" 38. 9} 43. ‘| 44. » ie 41. ‘ 43. "| 44. 4/36. 3 39 " 45. 7| 45 Y 5} 36. 0} 39. 0} 43. "| 32. 0} 39.8) 43. 2) 44.4 
| | | | 
a fl 20.0) 17.8} 18. 6)..._| 20. 6) 17. 6) 17.8)__._| 19.6] 17.9) 17. 8)_. 19. 9} 17.8} 17. 6}. 19. 5) 16.6) 16.8 
...-| 20.3} 16. 8} 16. 8|____| 20.7] 18. 5| 18. 2|__. | 17.8) 14.9) 14.6)____| 18.2] 14.9} 14.7! 17. 4| 14.9) 14.6 
---/#13, 0/413. 6/4 10. 6| __ _ ./410. 3/411. 5] 49.4 (411. 7/412. 2411. 2)_.__| 37. 5) 41. 7) 38. 3)_____/410. 6/443. 3)442.5 
— 47. | 43. y 45. a) -| 52. . 40 : 42. 8} --| 37.0} 32.8) 33. 5|..._| 42. 7 31 5 32. 5j.....| 49. 9 35. 5 40. 8 
| | | 








2 No. 8’ No. 3 can. ‘ Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE 





























| Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis | Mint 
Pe Ge Heim = 
| = 
rticle Jni wr. 15— | r, 15— Apr. 15 
Article Unit Ay Mar. Aor. Apr. 1 ‘Mar. Apr. I 
| 1913 | 1908 | 2924 1924 | 1913 | 1993 | 1924] 1924] 10, 
AE AR BE ESE RR | be <7 ens OR MAS eed RS com 
| ae am $s i 
| Cts, | Ct Cts. |Cts. | Cts.'| Cts. | ¢ Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak. ..........- | Pound......| 23.2! 31.9] 82.8) 32. 9| 21.5) 35. 9} 36.9] 36.8] 21.7) ; 
Round steak _........-.-- wey aS | 19. 4| 28. 1] 27. 9] 28. 6| 19. 5| 31.0) 32. 0} 32. ] 19. 5} 2 
_ BE MOPS: SS Se 21. 9} 23. 8! 23. 4} 23. 8} 18. 0} 26.9] 27. 6) 27. 5] 18. 2) 2 
Omg 2600... .2s..--L}.-.-- ag te | 15. 1} 18. 2] 18.1) 17.8) 15.8) 21.0) 22.4 29. 7| 15. 5} 1 
|). SO b, So do... ...| 12. 2} 13. 7] 13. 8} 13. 5} 11.5) 12.0} 12.9) 12.7] 10.1 
! 
4 Re: Seyee do_.....| 22.1) 23. i 22.0; 23. 5| 19. 5) 26.5) 25.5) 26. , 18. 3 
Bacon, sliced_........_-- |_....do._....| 30.7] 38 4\ 33. 8| 32. 7| 26.8) 40. 6) 37.2 36. 9} 25.0) 4 
Ham, sliced_......-.---- er do.-..-.|$ 3. 5| 42. 1| 43. 8| 26.8] 43.6) 42. 5) 43.3) 27.5) 4 
Lamb, leg of. ........--- |__...do 4| 34. 4) 88. 7) 20.0) 36.1) 37.2) 39.1] 17.2) 3 
oS PE ae s do._....| 21.6) 29. 5} 29.2 5 34.7) 35. 8} 21.0 


| ; 29.2! 29.5) 22.3| 36.6) 34. 
Salmon, canned, red---.-|.....do.-----|....-| 
Milk, fresh.............- | Quart. .....- | 10.0 

















Milk, evaporated. _-___.- | 15-16 oz.can_|____-| 12 5 13. 0} 12. 3'_.- 11.7) 11. | 11.4 me 
Butter -_ ..-- bowcedu sya EOENEs ic... | 42. 9| 56. 5| 57.2) 49. 5) 38. 2) 53.6) 53.9) 45. 6) 38. 4) 52. 
Olsomargarfine..........}.....do..-...|.....] 26.3) 20. 5 20. 5... | 26.7! 28. 2| 27. 5}... 27 
| | | | bg 
Nut margarine___......-].....do ee ee | 25. | 24. 6) 24.4).__._] 25.6) 27.7] 26. ¢ 
ae ae | inl do... ...| 21.3] 33. 2| 33.2} 29. 0| 21. 7| 34. 2) 35.3) 33.4) 20.0) 3 
ih tel dbvidan SosuediGls aves Gs « eed | 15. 7] 16. 5| 15. 7] 15.3) 15. 4] 17.7) 18.3] 17.9) 15.4 
Vegetable lard substitute! _--__-. BGs weuclanasat ee 3! 23.9] 23.9|..___| 23.3) 25.4] 25.8 ..| 24 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ._.-_- | Dozen......- 22. 9} 31. 8) 30. 6) 30.9) 21. 2) 30. 5) 28. 4! 27.0 21.9 
a Pound.-_...- 6.0) 9.0 9.0 90 5.6 8&9 9.2) 9.2 5.6 9 
A SR Se Se do......| 3.6) 5.6 5.2) 5.3) 3.1) 42, 4.1) 42) 2.9) 4 
Corn meal_ _.......-.--- Lake do......| 20) 2.0 3.6 3.6) 3.3) 3.9 4.4, 4.5) 2.4) 4 
J fees > ee Dincathuscn Ge 2S €4..... 7.0, 7.7] 7.8... & 
Geral Bakes. < ....0...%0% 8-02. pkg....)..--- a¢ 28 O&2S.....| 922 9.2 BH... 10 
peg 
| | ge ep om 
Wheat cereal___.......-. | 28-02. pkg_../_.__- 24. 2) 24.9) 24.9'.....| 24.4) 23.9] 23.7)... 24 
a ae | Pound.......|....- 17.7; 18. 7| 18. 4)...._] 17. 5, 17 9| 17. 5} _. 17 
eS. Ju Unutetbiodswtha ae ak do......| 8&0] 7.9) 8&8 8&8 9.0] 9.9] 10.5) 10.4 9.1) 9 
Beans, Navy. ..........-|----- Oe) .c.h.c2.F 1a Ba SF... 1-4 32a 2... 12. 2 
Sens. 2-5. ss. 0 20)--..- do......] L@ 26 31) 32 LZ 1422) 28 Os 1.7 
NS Eh s Kereweitdtata caw Gein! GH G2 &....: 7 6h 6.8..... 
a ee Labad eS at eS - FF. eS ew 9.3 eS Bete | 8 
Beans, baked _-_--...--- ING: 8 ORM... } 00.4. 13.0) 13.3) 13.3)..... 11. 6| 12. 0} 11. 9)_....) 14 
Corn, canned. ..........}....- ee ee 14. 7| 14. 6) 14.6 -...- 15. 4) 15 5.9) ..... 13 
a RS Se _---| 17.7; 17.8 17.9)....-} 15. 3} 16. 5} 16. 6/...-- 15. 
i | 
| 
Tomatoes, canned_-_.---- ee eos eee 2| 12.8 12.8)....- 13. 8} 14.0) 14.0'_____| 14.9 
Sugar, granulated _-__.--- Pound. --__-- | 5.3! 10.8) 10.7) 10.3) 5.3) 10.1) 10.2) 9.9 5.6) 10.7 
Tea.......2-...--.------|--..-0.._ _..| 63. 8| 84. 5| 83. 8| 83.3) 50.0] 70. 1] 71.4] 71.2) 45.0) 65. ( 
Cdk down tL cae vit dl OE oa | 27. 5} 37. 5 42.1) 41.9} 27. 5) 35. 3) 37. 7] 38. 7) 30.8 41.9 
Co SE ee en ee do... ...|.....| 20.1) 183) 17. 5).....| 20.3] 18. 7] 17.9) ....- 21.8 
DR i ddivddwdwnewatwlieaiedl ee 16. 9 16. 9 ...-- 17.7 15. 2 16. 6)...-.- 18. 6 
US Se ee | Dozen- . ....|.....| 33.9} 36. 7) 36. 1)....-. 3 10.1) 13.0) #9. 9 -_.../3 12 
— Bs atte do... ...|.....| 49. 6} 36.9) 35.1 o----| 51. 0} 38. 3] 42.2).....) 50.4 
I ; ' 
1 Whole. 2 No. 3 can. ’ Per pound. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 











M , Ala. Newark, N. J. | New Haven, Conn New Orleans, La. New York, N. \ 





Apr. 15—| Apr. 15— | Apr. 15 pr. 15— 
! P | Mz ur. lApr. . Mar.| Apr. iM: ww.| Apr. | Ape. | Mar. | Apr 


15, -——_— ——— 15, | 15, |——__—— 15, || _ 15, 

— vrs |som| 154 1924 | 1013 1995 1928 | 1924 1913 | 192 5 || 10 1913 | 1923} 1924 | 1924 
| | "| ; ' ; 

SS a. a a Se 
| 

Cis. | Cis, | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cte. | Cis 

32. 5| 26,6] 42. 4| 44. 31.6) 47. 








. | Cts. | Ct Cis. | Cis. /ct - ae 
i] 45.4 8 50. 4! 50. 5| 22.1] 32.4] 33.9 33.9) 26.1) 40.4 
. 4} 38. 9} 42. 1] 43. 4| 28.0, 38.9) 41.7] 42 2| 19. 3) 28.8! 29. 5] 20.8) 25.1) 38.7] ¢ 
21. 2} 33. 5] 34. 6] 35.3] 22. 4) 33.6) 34. 4| 34. 9! 20.9) 28.5] 30.0] 29.6) 22.6 35.1) 35.8] 36.7 
6| 23.9 5 a 
8 & 4 i 








aw 
: = 
VIS ower 
> 


17. 6} 20. 5| 23. 6| 23.9) 18.8 24.5) 24.4) 25.4) 15.4) 20.2) 21.6) 21.4) 16.6) 21. 2.8) 23.0 
| | 16, 12.8 12. 1| 12. 8| 12. 8)..... 14,4) 13.8) 13.8) 11.6) 15. 6) 16.8) 16.0) 14.8) 17. 18, 3} 18.2 
| 
4.2} 28,8| 20.61 28.21 28.9] 25.8] 28 31 23.0 27.51 26.6 30.81 22.51 20.01 27.9 28,91 2.71 31.01 28.91 92.4 
41,0) 36.6) 35. 3) 23. 8) 36. 8) 37. 5) 37.7) 27.0 40.6) 37.4) 37.0) 29. 1) 39.7) 36. 3) 37.2 24.9) 38.1) 34.7) 35.1 
43,8} 40. 7| 40. 7)! 20.3)1 26.8)! 26.2)126. 2) 31.4) 51.3) 49.9) 49.9) 27. 6] 40. 6) 40. 6) 40.6) 28.5) 49.0} 47.8) 48.2 
0! 37.0} 36. 0} 22, 0} 36.7) 38. 3) 39.4) 21.8 36.6, 38.0 39. 5) 22.0) 38.9! 41.1} 41.9) 19.0 35.0) 36. 3| 38. 5 
0} 35. 6| 35. 6) 23. 8) 38. 3) 37. 6) 38.1) 23.7) 39.5, 39.7 39.7) 24.3) 37. 2) 37. 5} 35.8) 21.3, 36.6) 37.0} 37.9 





90,4) 28. 5| 28. 4)... 29. 9) 27.9) 27.4 { 33.0 32. 9| 32.8 | 37. 8] 41. 5) 41.8)... _! 27, 9) 23. f 
14 { 
l 


es 33 = 
0.0; 20.0} 9.0) 16.0) 15.5) 15.5) 9.0) 15,0 15. 
12 








15.0) 20 0} 15.0) 10.0] 14.0) 15.0} 15.0) 9.0) 15.0) 14 
0} 12.8) 12. 1}--...] 11.9) 11.9) 11. 5)..... 2.4) 12.3} 32.3)... | 11.9) 11.7] 11.3)-.-.[ 11.8} 11.7) 11.4 
61, 2} 61.0) 56. 2) 42. 2) 58. 4) 59. 2) 50. 5; 40. 3) 58,2) 58. 7] 50. 6) 40, 3) 57. 5) 59.4) 50.7) 40.9) 56.9) 56.1 8.3 
0.3} 33.4) 31. 6}....- | 29.2) 31.4) 31. 1)_.... $1. 5, 33.3} 31. 7/..... | 30. 0} 81.0} 30.6)... | 30. | 30. 8} 31.0 

| | 
27.6) 29. 0 28. 8}... 27. 0| 28. Hl z. 95.05: 27.8 30.0) 29,0)..... 28. sI 28. 6} 28. 3!..... | 26.7| 28.4| 28.1 
. 5) 85. 6} 33. 3] 24. 5) 39.7) 41. 2 41 5) 22.0; 38.3) 37. 2] 37.1) 22.0) 33. 7] 85. 0} 32.4) 19. 6) 37. 8 37.8) 37.5 
7.1) 17.1) 16. 8} 15. 8) 17.3) 18. 3) 17. 3} 15.7| 17.1) 17. 7] 17.4] 14.8] 16.8] 16.5) 16.3) 15.9] 17.8} 18.3] 17.9 
19.0] 19. 5} 19. 9}. ok 22. 4} 24.9] 25.0)...._| 22.3) 24.3] 23.9)_..__] 22.8] 21.2) 20.9/_.___| 23.0} 25.7) 25.5 
32. 5| 27.6) 29.6) 33.0) 45.1) 44.9! 42.1) 28.9) 42.7) 48.0) 39, 2) 21.9) 30.8) 30.2) 28.9 30.2) 44.0) 42.6) 40.8 
| | 
9.0, &8 88 56 85 86 &6 60 7.9 83 B1l 5.1) 7.7 7.7) 7.7 «60 96 9 9.5 
5} 5.1) 6.0) 3.6 4.7) 46) 46) 31) 47) 46) 46) 3.8) 5.9 5.4) 5.4) 32) 49) 47) 47 
3.7, 3.65 3.6 5.9) 64) 64 29) 5.9 62) 62) 26 32 3.7) 37) 34) 52 56 5.6 
24) 8.5)....- 8.2 81) 8 3)..... 8.9 9.0) 9.1).....| 85 8.6 8. 6)...-- | &2) 8 8.5 
9.3) 9.3)....- 8.9 8.9) 89...) 96 9 6} 9.6)... | 94) 9.3! 9.402. | 8.7| 8&8} 88 
| 
2. 5) 23. 5] 23.5). ....| 24.1) 23. 6 H2-;. | 24.3 24.0) 24.0'____- | 23.9) 23.9) 22. ol... 22.8; 22.5) 22.6 
20. 1] 19.4; 19.6)... | 21. 4, 20.9) 20.9)... ..| 22,2) 22.5) 22.7).....| 9.0) 9.6) 9.6).....| 20.4) 20.4) 20.3 
8.3] 8.6 8.9) 9.0) 9.2) 9.8) 9.7] 9.3) 9.7) 10.4) 10.2) 7.4) 8&7) 92 9.3) 80 95 95 25 
2.4; 10.2) 9.7]...../ 10.9) 9.9) 9. 4/..... 111.4) 9.8) 9. 8).....| 10.8) 93) 9. 2).....) 116) 11.2) 10.9 
2 3.41) 3.0) 24/8 3.2) 3.5) 3. 4 16 3.0) 3.0) 3.0) 20). 2 ke O28 2 / 3. 7 6 3.6 
5 ee ee 
7.6) 5 4 7.21 6. 3) oe | &3| 6O} 5.5)... | 6&5) 5. 6.4 Seted | 63) 60) 58 
8 &5 5.7... 10.0) 8.2 & 5)... 110.0) 7.4) 8 9)_.... | 4.8) 46 49/....) 84) 64) 78 
12. 5) 12.1) 11. 9}.-... 10, 7} 11.3) 11.3)-.-.- | 12.4) 11.9] 11.9)__..- } 13.1) 12.4) 12.2).....) 11.5) 11.9] 119 
5. 3) 25.3)..... 14. 4) 15.1) 15.3).-.-- | 17.9) 18. 0} 18.0\___.. | 13.7] 13.7) 13.2).....| 15.3) 15.6] 15.8 
4} 16.1) 16, 2}__.- 16. 6| 17. i ok eR | 21. 3} 20. 1 19, 9 | 17.3) 16.9) 16. 8).....| 16.5} 17.8] 17,9 
j | | 


} | | 
12. 0 12. 0) 12. 2! 2 21.8)? 21.8)? 22.2) ___ | 11.8) 11.6) 11.5). 111.6) 11.1) 11 

















6} 11.6 2 
1.0} 10.4) 9.8) 61) 10.3) 10.1) 95) 52) 10.2) 10.2) 9.9 5.2) 10.2) 96 9.0) 49) 98) O96 91 
74. 9| 74,9) 76.3} 53, 8) 54. 6) 58. 3) 57.7] 55.0) 58.0) 57. 7| 59. 2) 62.1) 70.1) 70.9) 70.7) 43.3) 54.2) 59.4) 59.8 
40. 5| 41. 5} 29. 3) 35. 6] 38.9) 40. 3) 33.8) 40.5) 42. 7| 44.3) 26.4) 32.8) 35.4) 35.4) 27. 5 35.6) 38.7) 40.0 

| | | | | 
0.4) 16.7] 16, 7}... 7.1) 16.3) 15. 8).._.- | 19. i 16. él 16. 4)... 20. 2} 18.2) 18. _... | 17.8] 15.8) 15.6 
|} 16.4) 16, 4)... 15. 9} 15. 3} 15. 3)...-. | 16,9) 15. | 15. 4|____- | 18. 61 15. 4) 15. 3)...--| 15.9) 15.7) 15.7 
27. 1} 29. 41 30, O}..... 37. 9} 38. 0) 36. 5)_.___| 33. 2} 33. 8| 34. 1/___._| 20.0) 22.0) 19. 0)...__| 42.5] 42.2) 41.0 
| 31. 5) 82.4)... 51. 9] 37. 7| 40. 4)_.___| 51 | 38. ‘ Ot ee | 50.0} 38. 2 ahd vee 61.0) 43.9) 45.8 

| | 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peo 
——e | So wee ti ~ 7 
A rtiel Ini Apr. 15— | 
aren von Apr. | Mar.| Apr. MI Mar.| Apr. | Apr. | 
15, 5, ~~ 5, 15 15, | 
Oo QD Oy Qe O° O92 
1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1913 | 1903 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 
| | } 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts | Cis. | ¢ 
Sirloin steak_.,..........| Pound.-.... 37.4) 40.9) 40.9) 24.7) 34.3) 35.6) 35.9) 30.5 
Round steak............|..... do_..-._-| 31.1] 34.2] 34.4] 20.8] 30.9] 31.4] 31.9] 29.¢ 
| A aa Sa “Eee 30.8} 33.5] 33.1) 17.1) 25. 1} 25.5) 26.5) 23.0 
Chuck roast.........---..|.....do-.-....| 18.7} 21.3] 21.8 15.4] 19.1] 20.1] 201| 19.0 
IIL, Lie did onateie cab alte tte’ lie aed 13.6] 14.7] 15.2) 10.4) 10. : 10. * 10. ‘ 12.8 
| 
EE Ee rn 28.4) 25.5) 26.7) 20.4) 25.8) 25.2) 27.4) 26.3 
Bacon, sliced_............ ae do 36.0} 31.6) 31.5) 28.0) 45.9) 42.2) 40.9) 40.4) 
ONS, ae Bee’ do......| 38.5) 37 37.0) 29.0) 49.4) 45.9) 46. 9} 45.4) 4 
Lamb, leg of. ..__........ Gite “hee 38.5) 39.4] 40.9) 17.5) 36.3) 36.7] 40.3) 34.4) 
CN liicentine tlie uh ott cinkls a ithe. acs ba | 37 5 35.3) 35. 3} 19.8 31.3 31.1) 31. a 31.4 
Salmon, canned, red __-_--.|_.-..do-____- 29.5) 28.7) 28.9) | 33.6} 32.9) 32.8] 32. 
ow eee Quart_____- 17.0; 17.0, 17.0 82) 110 122) 122) 108 
Milk, evaporated_______- 15-1602z.can_| 11.3) 11.6) 10.9) -| 123) 121) 121] 121] 12 
ET i dilate hie 50 Pound. ._.-_- 57.3) 61.3) 53.1) 38.8) 54.4) 54.0) 45.5) 53.4! 
Oleomargarine._.........|.... a 28.3) 31.7) 30. 5 fi | 29.1) 29.2) 28. ® 29.3 
Nut margarine...........|..... eam | ol 27.0; 27.2 | 27.8} 28.6] 28.8) 27. ol 2 
RE a disckis in auiecontl onal do.._...| 323) 327] 31.4) 22.5) 36.0) 35.2] 32.7) 37.5) 3 
ek A etl ti, iran do --.---| 16.5) 15.9] 15.5| 17.3] 189] 19.2] 19.0 17.2] 1s 
Vegetable lard substitute_|____. do.......| 17.2} 19.4] 19.4). | 23.5] 26.2) 26.01 24.2) 2% 
Eggs, strictly fresh ___..-- Dozen__.___- 31. 3) 35. ‘| 27.6] 20.5] 29,9) 28.3) 25. 7 28 : 29 
Pe ee ee Pound. __._. 7. 9) 7.9) A 9| 5. 2) 9.8 9.6 9. 6 8. 0 
Na TPE ar RDS ABE ie do.......| 48 441 45 29) 43) 39 3s! 47] 4 
EN RRR Aeaae Rie do.......| 35, 40 4. i 23) 35 40 41) 3.7 4 
Rolled oats_._.-.---_____- |----.d0.-....-| 8&1] 80 8O......| 99] 106 102 92! 9 
Corn flakes_.........__._. %-oz. pkg. 9.6 9. o 9. 2 10.2; 9.7] 97) 101] 9 
| | 
Wheat cereal___.......__. 28-02. pkg...| 23.9) 23. 3} 23.4 23. i 24.4, 24.4) 26.1] 2 
i. shdditencna-aiail Pound ___-- 19.8} 19.6) 19.8) 20.7| 20.2} 20.2) 19.5) 19 
el TM ieee ie Ge 6 100 100 85 86 9.3) 8&8 9.4 9 
8 EEE eee O0...4..- 10.8) 9.5) 9.2). 22 101) 9.9 125) 9 
BE + date cbndine dies let _- ielith i. s 6 3. 0 2, 8 1.3 " 2.5) .2 4 2. " 2 
i | 
0 ES a ee La decal eS | 7.0, 6.4) 59......| 63) 62) 60 7.6 7 
I. dint, nntomaeeckbed Bir’ “Sete ye, ~ 9 Bo - Ge 9.1, 59 62 9.8 | 
Beans, baked_..........<| No. 2can___| 10.3) 10.1) 9.9).____- 15,3) 14.6] 14.4) 13.3] 12 
Oorn, canned___..._____- <oel ie otiaehe 15.3) 16.1) 16.0)...._- 15.9) 16.6] 16.5) 14.6) 13 
Peas, canned... .......... re “are 18.3} 19.0) 18.9)......| 16.9} 16.5) 16.2) 17.1) 17. 
‘Tomatoes, canned _-__-__-.-_. Le ol S6..s42-1 lie JM, 11.5.....- 13.9} 14.1) 13.9) 14.2) 14 
Sugar, granulated_____.__ Pound___-_.. 9.9 9.8 9<£2) 5.8 108) 105) 101) 114] 10: 
a eehialtendiin ot dil ie do.......| 78.3} 81.5) 81.5) 56.0) 74.2) 76.9] 76.9] 61.4] 62 
ln sodils gielipchihmnistie ohn oi rp hethtindey 37.6) 37.5, 39.4) 30.0, 41.2) 44.1) 44.4] 37.7] 39 
ae ae ee 18.7} 16.2) 15. 5j...._- 20.4; 18.6) 17.4) 21.4) 21.: 
Se eae Were de......-. 17.5, 15.5) 15.3}..._- 19.9} 17.6) 17.5) 19.6) 16.¢ 
0 arr eee Dozen.._...- 34.6; 36.1) 33.9).___. 412. 3) 413. 7) 411. 6) 4 10. 8) #13 
Re « hi chide en osistehedinail "re 46.8 34.5) 35. 9)____- 50. 3} 37.6, 37.1) 52.2) 40 


























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the oth: 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 53 


,RTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 





Pittsburgh, Pa. | Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. Provicence, R 


philadelphia, Pa. 





1 
' 


| Apr. 15— 


r i 15—- pr. 15 
Apr Mar.| Apr Mar.| Apr.| Apr.|Mar. Apr Mar. Apr Mar. 
15, | 15, | 15, 5, | 25, | 15, | 15, -| 15, | 16, | 14, 
1998 1924 1924 | 4913 | 1992 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 1924 jo19) 1999 1924 1924) ,o19 | 198 1924 124 


(vg. Cls. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 





Ct Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Ct Ct Ct (+ Cte.| Cts.| € (ts 
9.0147.11 49.1) 50.3) 27. 0) 42. 2) 42.6) 44. 3)! §6.1|! 55.8157.7 22.4 28.4) 29.1 29 ).0 1 64.7) 1 69. 1 19 
95. 2 36.9 38. 3) 39. 4| 932.2) 35.1 35.0 35.8!) 43.9) 43.8 4 9 20.0 24.7) 25.7) 2 { ‘ F 17. 0 
94 31.4 33. 2 33. 8] 21. 5| 30.4) 32. 3) 32. 6) 27.8] 29.4 30 18 7| 23.6) 24.8 24 9] 25.0 0} 37.0 5 
173 18.8 20.9) 22.0) 16.7| 21.0) 22.9) 22 18. 2) 19 df 6' 17.0) 17.7) 17 » 41 25.61 27.1 4 
20 9.8 11.1) 10.8) 12.8 11.1) 11.6, 11.3) 13.3) 15.2 15.1 12. 2! 12.7 as 8 18 : 
» 4 30.0 30. 0} 31.0) 23. 2) 30.4| 29.4) 31.0) 29.2) 26.8 30.2 21.0, 30.1) 27.2) 27 | 22.6 “| 3092 ? 
95 4 36.2, 34. 5| 34. 1) 28. 1| 40. 1| 39.8) 39.7) 37. 6| 35.8, 35.8] 30.0 43.9) 40.7) 40.8 4.36.4) 347 7 
7 50.7| 47.3) 47. 9| 29.8 53.3) 51.4) 52.6) 46.6) 45.4) 45.9) 29.7) 4 46. 2) 45. 5] 28 | 51. € 3 
1,8 38.3) 38.4) 39. 5} 22. 0) 28. 39, 2) 40.0!) 35. 5) 37.3) 40.2) 19 { 4.4 1 9| 21.7' 40.5) 41.8 | 
22,7, 38.8, 38.4) 38.1) 28,0) 41. 1) 42. 1| 42.3) 41.1] 39.6, 40.4) 21 33, 6| 32.4) 33.8) 2 8 40.4 41.9 
| | i | 
__| 26.6) 26. 1) 25. dl. 29. 3) 27 7| 27.8| 27.8} 27.6 27. 5)_- 36. 8| 36.0 3) 30 30.3 
“2° 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 8.8 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13.5) 14.0, 14.0) 9.3) 12.6) 11.8 11.8) 9. 0 149 13.0) 12.0 
12.4) 12.1] 12. 0). 17.1} 11.8} 11. 5} 13. 4} 13.6) 12.8 | 12.0) 11. 0) 11.0 12.7) 12.4) 12.4 
(7 3) 61. 2| 62. 2) 54.4) 42.6 5..7| 50. 5) 50. 5) 63. 0) 62.3) 55.7) 40.0) 51.7) 55.6) 45.7) 4 {| 58.5) 58.9) 50.3 
29, 5| 31.6) 30. 6)... 28. 4 31. 01 30. 3| 30.8] 31.9| 32. 5|_.___| 28.8] 29.8, 29 _| 30.9) 29.1) 29.8 
27.8| 28. al 27. a. _.| 26. 8| 28.7) 28.7 27. 7| 28. 2) 28. al. 28, 7] 29. 2) 28 g| 28.3; 28.9) 28.6 
25.0 38.6) 38.0) 37.1) 24.5 37. 8) 39. 0} 38. 1| 39. 3) 38. 4) 37. 6) 20 { 6| 37.9] 3 22.3\ 36.8] 36.4) 36.2 
| 16. 2) 16. O} 16. 1] 15. 4) 15. 7} 16. 7) 16. 2) 18. 1) 17. 5) 16.9) 18. 4) 19.9) 19.3) 19 2} 17.0, 17.3) 17.1 
22.7) 24. 6) 24. 9)- 93. 3) 24.8] 25. 2) 32. 5) 23.6 23.9 25. 0| 27. 7| 27. ¢ 93.1) 25.5) 25.5 
24,9: 34, 8| 36.6) 32.7) 24 34. 8) 37. 6| 33. 6) 41. 1) 42. ¢ 8, 4) 25.0) 27 9} 26.8! 29 29.5, 42.7; 50.9) 42.4 
i | | 
148 84 85 BS 5.4) 8. 5} 8.5) 8.5) 9 9 9 | 6 9.44 9.2; 9.1; 60 8&§ &7| 8&7 
5147) 46 47) 3.1) 46) 44 4 8 45 44) 2 4.7} 40| 40| 3.4 2 0! 6.1 
97 3.7, 42 411 27) 4046 46 45) 47, 47) 3.3) 3.6) 40 42) 29 41) 43 44 
8.2) 8.2) 8.1)... 89 90 8&8 7.0) 69) 6.9 9.5) 9. 9.3 } 93 9.2 
9.0 8.8 8. 8... 9.6, 9.5 95) O97) O74 7 ua. qo 4, 11.5 9.9 9.7 9.7 
j } 
23.9) 23. 7 23 / vayrus 25. 3| 24.3) 24. 1! 24. 5| 24. 6) 24. ¢ 27.0} 25.9) 25.9 24.2} 24.2) 24 
21 20. 5| 20. 3\._.._| 21. 5) 20. 8) 20.8) 23. 8| 23. 7) 24. 0 18. 4; 18. 1) 18. 1). 22.0) 23.4) 23. 
9.8 10.5) 10.7) 10.5) 9.2) 9.6) 10.2) 10.1) 10.7) 10 6110.8} 8.6) 91) 9.8) 10.1) 9.3) 9%. 9.5 9 
11 9. 9} 10. 2'__- 11.6 9.4) 93 11.3) 10.1) 9.8 10.0' 9.8 9.8 11.2) 102) 9 
2 3. $2; 322 15 24 26 26 29 27 i a} 2 s : 2 : 
5. 
7. 


x) 

| 

bh 

t 

to 

t 
: NS 
“eo SBOAan- 


petite 6. ii =. 6. 5.9 6.0 69) 5&9) 5.9). 4.6) 3.9) 45. 6. € 6.0, 5 
8. S &.9..+.. 8.7|. 7.1) 7.7) 6&6) &1) 6.4)...- 8.0) 6.4) 8.9). 9. 4 Ra Zz 
11.3) 11.2) 11.4_...- 12.5) 12.°5) 12.5) 16.0) 1522) 15. 5}-.-2. 16. 3) 14.9) 14. 9). 12.4; 12.1) 12 
meee 14.9] 15.0) 14.9_..__| 14.8 15.9] 16.0) 16.3) 16.8) 16.8/_.__.| 17.3, 19.0) 19.0 i7.2} 17.4) 17 
are 16. 3) 16. 4,...__| 16.4) 17.6) 17.5) 20.2) 20.2) 20.2 16. 4; 18. 8) 18.8 20.1; 20.0 20.0 
| | } | | 
____| 49.61 11-8) 11. 7\.....| 12.7) 13. 1| 13. 2)? 22.9)? 14.1)? 13.9|_____/? 16.49 16.7) 16.7._____| 13. 8} 125 12.6 
49 9. 9.8 9.1) 5.3) 10.4) 10.4) 10.0 10.8) 10.3) 9.9) 6.1) 10. 5| 10.5) 10.2) 5.0) 10.4) 10.3) 98 
54.0 58.61 60.4) 60.7 F3.0\ 75.4) 75.5) 75.9) 58.1) 60.5) 61.1) 55.0) 64.6) 71.1) 71.1 48.3) 61.4 58.4 58.8 
95 0 32.61 34.1| 36.3) 30.0 37.5) 41.0) 41.9 41.4) 45.3) 46.5) 35.0) 37.1, 43. 2) 44.3) 30.0 41.7| 46.7) 46.6 
; | | i 


aAwes S220 BPO we cr NAuace 
a 
=> 
wo 


- 17.01 15.7| 15.4...._| 20.8) 18.9] 19.5) 18.5) 16.5) 15.7|_....| 13.7 10. 3) 10. 5,_- 19.9] 18.4 18.3 
_.| 16.9) 15.0) 15. 0__-.- 18. 2) 14.7} 14.8) 17.2) 14.1) 13. 9}__--- 18.2, 14.5) 14.3 17.7) 15.1) 15.2 
...| 32.3) 82. 7) 32. 1_...- 9 8| 43.5) 42. 84 11.2/4 12.1) 10.6|__.__|4 15.84 16.44 16.7,_____| 32.5) 34.5) 31.7 

‘ive 51. 5| 37.5) 40. 5..--. 53. 4) 41.8) 46.4) 51.6 38. 5| 42.9|...__| 43.9, 36.7] 40.8} 56.5) 41.2) 43.7 





i | } 


2 No. 3 can. 3 No. 24 can. 4 Per pound. 
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| j | 
| Richmond, Va. 'Rochester,N.Y.| St. Le 
| «fe sit Sa ns she me? Rep + _ 
A tticle Unit Apr. 15— | Apr. 15 
a ee ; a Apr. |Apr. iM: ar.|Apr.|° 
| 7} 35, | 15, | 25, | 15.) 25, | —— 
s013| 1023 1924 fue toons la 1924) 1913 | 192 
OR EE FR ere 
Cts. | Cis.\| Ct | Cts. | Cis.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.) Cl 
Sirloin steak..|............... | Pound___...| 21. 8| 38. 2) 38. 7| 39.3} 36. 6] 39. 2] 40. 1) 23. 4) 33 
oe “a ee a Se 66.4.2: 19. 6| 33. 3} 35. i] 35. 1| 31. 2} 32. 9} 32. 8) 21. 4) 31. ¢ 
SIAN ER, ae 62k. 18. 9} 29. 7] 30. 3) 30. 9] 27. 5] 29. 0/29. 2) 19. 1) 26 
Chuck roast __.._____- eT IGAT, of MEL! do___--- 15. 3) 22. 3} 21. 9} 22. 1] 21. 9} 22. 8) 22.9} 14. 7] 17 
PE « clobicannaeodecct egal Meas 12. 9} ae 15, 6} 15. 6) 11.7) 12.1) 12.1) 10 "| 12 
«<<. "it nae sey aa | AES O63... 21. 2} 28. 2) 27. 3| 27.9) 30 4| 28. 2| 30. 2) 18. 8} 23 
Bacon, sliced __............... aan o6.i. 31 24. 4| 34. 5| 30. 5) 30. 5) 34. 8] 32. 8} 32. 8) 24. 3] 38.0 
TR ee ae ee ee | ete 25. 7| 38. 3) 36. 8) 36. 7| 43. 3| 43. 8} 44. 4] 25.7) 43 
en “Ef eae | abe Ob... 32. 19. 7| 42. 0| 43. 6| 45. O| 37. 6) 36. 6] 38. 5) 17. 3) 35. 4 
Fe) SE eS ae Ve aan do.. 22. 1| 37. 8) 35. 8) 34. 8] 41. 3) 39. 9] 39. 8) 19. 1) 32. 
Salmon, canned, red____.___-- Le ees ee | 30. 0} 31. al 32. 5} 29. A 29. 0} 28. 9)__.-- 31 
Milk, fresh__..____. Leia | Quart....._- | 10.0) 14.0) 14. 0} 14. O} 13.0) 12.5) 12.5) 8. 0) 13.0 
Milk, evaporated.....______. | 15-16 oz. can. _| 13. 2) 13. 6} 13. 4) 12. 1) 22.1) 11. 9]..__.] 11.2 
aes 2 | Pound At. | 44. 2| 64. 6) 65. 9] 57. 2] 58. 8| 55. 9) 52 6) 38. 8} 57.9 
Oleomargarine..............-/b.... SCR Ya 29.6 30. 6 29. 6| 29. 8) 31. 2} 31. we 26. 9 
| ] 
ee Miaeearine -.. 2k Sl do____._|.....] 27.9] 29. 6} 29. 6} 27.1) 28. 7| _ 5 ae 24. ¢ 
SD 22. sdbatcc the don ubadvwentnincuk 46... i. 22. 3} 36. 3) 36. 5) 34. 7| 36. 6) 37. 4) 36 5) 19. 3) 34. ( 
PETRIE L TTR AE O63. 25. | 15.0] 17.8 17. 1) 17. 1) 17. 2 17. 2) 17. 1) 13, 8) 14. 2 
Vegetable lard substitute .._._|____- as PRS 23. 1 24, 6) 24. 6| 20. 8 22. 2) 22. 4).___- | 22. 4 
Eggs, strictly fresh.........-. Dozen ____-.- ait 31.9| 32.9] 28.8! 35.1) 38. 3] 33.2) 10.4) 31.4 
Stee. #. eS AV i Pound __.- 5.3) 9.2 8 6 8. ‘ 8. 0 8.1) 81) 5 él & 
BONS 20> ~4intensbbdncadubochithantt e0.f.3.. 3.3) 4.9 45 46) 49 4.5 4.6) 2.9) 4.2 
3”. i PS Cn aiey ts RY do......| 20| 42 45 45 47 6.0) 49) 21) 3.3 
7S OTR TS a do......|.....| 9.3} 9.1] 9.1) &7) 84) 84)... 8. ( 
aR ee 8-02. pkg... wh “a 9. “ 9.6, 9.7) 9.5) 9. i 9 
| | 
Witeat ééreal i .......5505L.-. 28-0z. pkg-_.-|__-.- 26. 2) 25. 3] 25. 3) 23. 0 24. 0} 24.0)____- 23. 5) 2 
Sen RSE aa ree | Pound_.....|____- 21. 8| 20. 7) 20.6) 18. 9| 18. 3] 18.3)_..__| 19. 7| 2 
Se... ibe sbcdeédacban ee aT @s.3. 2. 9.8 iLiits 11.3} 9. 5) 10.0 10. 3} 8.3) 8.7 
4, ee ee do . 12.3] 10. 8} 10. 4; 11.1) 10.0) 9. 6)..._- 11. 3) 
ee RE RR ae ae | ee | 1.7 2. 9) 3.4) 3. 7 2. 4 2.1 o 12 2 
CS . ae a Reose ee EAR 6.2} 6.8] 7.0, 6.1) 5.7) 6 1/.....] 6.8 
RE PRX EN Ns | Te 9.3) 7.5| 7.0} 7.6) 5.8} 7.4).._.. 8. 1 
Bears, Daked...__..........-- No. 2 can__-}____.} 11. 8} 11. 6) 11. 2) 11. 4) 11. 2] 11. 2)_.._- 11. 3} 1 
fy ee | eee See ee 15. 8} 14. 7} 15. O} 16. 6} 16. Of} 16. 2)_____] 15.0 
Peas, canned sls onweneg eee lobeve RR ES or 20. 1} 20. 3) 19. 3) 19.3 - Sate 16. 7 
Tomatoes, canned ___....1..../_...- ee [. - 2 12.1) 11. 8} 11.8) 12.9) 13.4) 13.4/_.__. 11. 8} 1 
Sugar, granulated -...........) Pound_-..-- 5. 1| 10.7} 10.4) 9.9 10.1) 9.9) 9.5) 4.9) 10. 4) 11 
SRE eo i ee Li uodte do.._..- | 56. 0} 79. 5) 83. 2} 81. 8} 62. 7| 63. 6} 63. 6) 55. 0} 67. 0} 7 
ae Rebeees BEE eae Se See | ee ae | 26. 8| 38. 5) 39. 5) 39. 5) 36, 3) 36. 6] 37. 1) 24. 3) 36. 0) 39 
ee AS, ee. . wabablbatbe = do___...|.....} 22.8) 19. 6} 18. 9} 19.9) 19. 0) 18.4/____- 20. 8} 20 
| SST TSE are Y Spee vere 18.3] 15.0} 15.0) 16.9) 14.3} 14.2). _ 17. 2} 1: 
Sees . 0-50......0abbu- | Dozen......- Linden 39. 2} 40. 0} 40. 4) 43. 2) 44.0) 44.0). __- 29. 0} 34 
a ee i hose du BOsieocshivete _ 35. 4] 34. 6] 51. 4) 39. 3) 43. 2)... 48. 8} 40. 5 
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rl ES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
Minn. | Salt Lake City, Utah | San Francisco, Calif. | Savannah, Ga renton, Pa 
py! ea . 
|} Apr | A 5 4 
Apr. | | Mar. pr + aaa Mar.} Ay A pr.|/M | Apr a \ \ 
i - 15, | 15; | 15,1 15,11 a 
t | 1924 1913 | 1923 1924 | 1924 | 1913} 1923 1924 | 1924 | 192 } Ay 192 » 1924 24 
| | 
| Y | . ! | } | } | 
y Cts. | Cts.| Cls. | Ct Cis, | Cbs Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Ct ( ( ( Cl Cl 
34. 2} 22.2} 26.0, 28.0 1] 20.3} 29. 2) 31. 5| 31. 3] 32. 21 30. 0} 30. 0 24. 2 <6. 9] 49. 0] 49.2 
26. 9| 28.31 20.0) 23.2) 24. 2) . 0} 19.0} 26. 7| 28. 9} 29. 0} 27 “| 25 5} 25. O| 20. S| 36. 9} 39. 6] 39. 4 
8} 27. 1) 18.5} 20.8 21.0) 21.6) 21.0) 28. 2) 30. 2| 29. 9 25. 2) 25. 0} 25. o} 20. 6) 34. i 35. 9} 35.9 
9} 20.6 15.0; 16.4 17.3) 17 7| 15. 0 17. 5} 19. 7} 19. 2] 16. 8} 15. 8! 16.3) 16. 6] 24. 1) 26 0| 24. 6 
g, ] 7 l 2) h.7} 1.8 121) 12 : 13.3) 13.2) 15.8) 1 3} 13. 9} 13 13 ] 11. O| 10. 9} 10.7 
| | | } } | | | 
24.4) 25.7) 22.4) 28.01 25.6] 27.9] 24.0) 33.4! 33.7] 33.5) 26. 5| 25.9) 25 ' 20. 8 31. 3| 29. 4] 31.2 
5| 36.6) 31.7) 38.7; 33.9) 35.4) 33.9) 49. 4) 47. 7) 47. 0) 33 6} 30. 2} 30. 2) 24. 21 42 9} 40. 2| 40. 2 
4 , 89.9) 40. 5) 28.6) 42.7 40.8) 41.7} 30.0, 51.7 i. 1} 51. 1} 36. 4) 33. 5 ; al 27. 8! 5: al 52. 81 53.3 
33.2} 35.2) 18.3) 32.6 33.1) 33.2) 17.5) 32. 8 37. 0) 36. 4) 37. 5) 41. 3} 43. 8} 2 42. 3] 44. 2} 44.9 
30. 5} 30. 7} 23.6; 32.2) 31.5) 31 81 24.8) 40.4) 4 40. 9} 31. ‘ 33. 3) 33. 3) 23 12.8) 42. 6] 43.3 
a 4 BT eS ae 
§ 35.8] 35. 5!.....| 33.9] 35.6) 36.4/_....| 28.2) 27.2! 27. 5! 34.3) 34. 1] 33. 7)_- 3 . 9} 33.9 
0 11.0) 10.5} 87) 10.0 10.0} 10.0) 10.0) 13.0) 14. 0) 14.0) 18 O} 17.5] 18.0) 8.8) 25.0] 11.0) 1.0 
| 124) 123 11.2) 11.3) 10.8). | 30.9] 10. 1] 10. 0} 12. 0) 11. 4) 11 12. 4) 12.4) 12.2 
{ 7 45. 9) 40. 6 53. 1 52 0} 5 | 33. 2 54. 2) 5S. 11 50. 4) 59. 4] 60. 5) 54. 7) 40. 3) 57. 3] SS 51.0 
0 30,2) 28. 5)--.._).-- | 20.7) 28.7)... 28. 5} 29. 6] 28.8) 33. 1) 33.9) 3 31. 0] 32. 3] 31.0 
| ! | | | | | | 
7.0| 26.4) 27.1). 7 ae 27 28.3) 29.0 28.3 00. 9 32 3 24 25. 0} 25.0 
0 35.0| 33.5, 242) SL 185) 18.5).19.0| 37. 1) 38. 2) 37. 1) 34. 3} 35. 2) 33. 6) Ls 35 6 36. 3} 35. 3 
7) 17.6) 17.2) 189) 19.9 29.0) 28.9] 17.9} 19. 2| 20. 4 19. 9] 17. 9} 17.6] 17.4] 15.7) 17.8] 18. 1): 17.5 
0} 23.7) 23.6 | 26.7) 24.6) 27.8 25. 5| 26. 4) 26. 7| 18. 2) 19. 1) 18.7 22. 3} 25. 6] 25.6 
31 26.9) 26.3) 23.8} 27.1]. J Sea 0} 29. 6) 31 35. 7) 33. 4| 33. 9) 24.2) 36.1! 42. 1] 341 
| } | | } | | 
{ Y 9.3 5. 9 y. s 5.7 LU  ] 9. ] &. 7 &. f f f Y. | | 0 
s§ 42 42 26 { 3. 2 3.2) 3.3 . 3} 4.8) 48) 5.6) 53} 5. Oo} 5.0 
3.9 3.91 3.4 6 3.9 398 3.4 48 46 4.6) 2 3 3 8! 6 
9.7) 9.7 93 9.1) 9£0- 9.4) 9.7] 9.7] 8&4 6| 8.7 7) & 7) 6 
0100) 10.0\.....]} 1.0 11.2) 1L0 0. 5) 10.6, 10.1; 93) 9.0) 9.0 10.1) 10.0 10.0 
Pres Bt Be bs ti aot | 
25.0| 25.0 | 2. 24.9; 24.9 23. 6; 23.0; 2 2. 8| 23. 7) 2 26. 4) 25. 25. 5 
6 187} 18. 7j\..-._] 19.6} 19.2} 18. 9)...._| 141] 14.1) 14.6 17. 6) 17. 2} 17. 2). 23. 1) 23.1) 22.9 
{ 102) 102; 82 90 89 90 85 93) 9.3) 95) BO 8 6| 8.6, 8.5 97) 99 98 
44 @&7) @. 6)... | 104) 10.2) 10.2.....| 9.7) 9.7) 9.7} 11.8} 10.4! 10: 12.4 11.8) 12.1 
77 L& 18 0 1.3, 18 7 Wai 2 7 3.31 3.61 3O Bll 3.1, LS 26 25 We 
' ' i 
5. 3 6. 5 hs Gethedal 3. 5 4 6| 4.9) =f 4.7) 3.5) 3.6) 7 1 6.71 6.4 6. f A 6.0 
re a | ee ; 2a Be Be. 2k ee, _..| 4.8) 6.6) 6 9.7) 7.2) 7.3 
2) 144) 14.4).___. | 68 162 16.2.-.-.-) . 7] 13. 5} 13. 5} 12. 6} 12. 4) 12.4 12.1) 12.1) 123 
42) 15.2) 15. 2)- | 13.9) 14.6, 14.6|.._..| 16.4] 17.4] 17.4 14 9 14. 4] 14.4 6. 7| 17. 3} 17.2 
Tigey’ 7s -® Boe 15.3) 16.4) 16. 5j...2- y 18, 3} 18. 3| 17. 2} 18. 5) 18.8 7.9} 18. 3) 18, 3 
| | | | 
8 144 14.4)..... 12.9} 13.5) 13.5)... 114.2115.1114.5) 11.3 10.5 10. 6 13.1) 13 a} 13.0 
10.7; 10.8) 10.4; 6.0) 11.1) 11.0) 10.6) 5.2) 10.4] 10.1) 10.0) 10. 4) 10.0} 5. 5) 10.7) 10. 2) 10.0 
9 67.9] 67.9) 65.7| 79.7) 82.6) 83. 2) 50.0) 57.3) 60.4 60. 7) 67. 1] 66. 8) 68. 0) 52. 5) 61. 0} 61. 3} 61.3 
0 zy Ey 44.7) 48 " 49. 0 a 36. 5} 41.9) 42. 1 st e 31.3) 39.9) 40. 7) 42.2 
| 
1.5} 10.9) 28 5j..-..] 18. A 15.7} 15. 0).....| 18. i 16.2) 16.9) 18. 3 15.7] 14. 5)..- 18. 3) 16.8) 16.9 
2) 17.4) 16.9)-..-.| 18.3} 14.8) 14.4)---2. | 16.9] 13. 8| 13.8) 17. 0} 15.2) 14.9)-.___| 18. 4] 15.1) 15.0 
2) 244.4) 212 3)_____| 2 15. 3) 2.17. 6) 217. 5|__.._| 35. O} 87. 5) 37. 9} 33. 3} 38. 8) 34. 5). $2. 6) 34. 4] 34.2 
65.3) 62 y 50. 8)... 45. i 33. : 37. 4]... | 45. : 37. 8| 40. 2| 46. 9] 26. 5] 27. 6)-.._- 0. 6| 45. 5) 46. 4 
| 














‘cr pound, 
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TABLE &—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES O} 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded 
























































l ’ 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. W ashi 
rti Tni F Apr. 1! 
Artide Unit | Apr. 15— | Mar. Ape. | Apr. | Mar.| Apr = 
_— —| 15, 15, gs) rae 
| 1924 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1934 
1913 | 192 } 1913} 1 
SPE RE ES BR Ee ee oy a 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Ct 
Sirloin steak. .,......--- | Pound. .-..-- 22.6, 30.8) 32.4) 32.5) 32.5) 33.7) 34.1) 27.3) 41 
Round steak... _. oF CIR 20.6) 26.5} 27.8} 27.7| 31.4] 32.9] 33.3] 24.1) 34 
 y -* erath (pooner Gea “CREE 18.6, 25.1} 262) 25.4) 22.5) 22.5) 22 6| 22 0) 33.¢ 
Chuck roast_..,.....-- ) Be “SSeme 15.6 16.1; 18.0) 17.9) 18.6) 19.9) 20.1) 17.4) 22.7 
Plate beef............--- i..06....-4-.)1L% 1246 19 BS * + 12. y 11.7} 12 
| | | 
eee | is ae _| 24.4) 33.2) 30.6) 30.5) 24.8) 24.1) 25.2) 22.8) 3 
Bacon, sliced_........---|----- rae 31.3} 48.0) 44.8) 45.0) 39.3) 37.3] 37. 5} 26. 5) 38 
SOS eee ee RY: 30.0| 50.0) 48.3) 49.8) 43.2! 43.0) 43.6) 29. 0) 
Lamb, leg of..........-- ea do.......| 20.4) 34.1) 34.6) 36.7) 39.4 40. 7| 42. L} 23 3 
Hens Tey Slapere - oe Sa 4 ee 24. "| 32. 0 33. 7 33. 2 Mo. @ Oe. o} 32. I) 2a. O ( 
Salmon, canned, red -__- | deal do.......|..--.| 31.0} 30.3} 303; 327) 346) 34 4). | 28 
Milk, fresh........._.._- Quart.._.__- (8.6) 120} 120) 120) 11.1) 125) 125) 90) 14 
Milk, evaporated _____- _| 15-16 on. can |---| 11.0 10.7 10. 7 12.9 12 9 12 ee , 12 
Mb caoseuis.......5..} Pee _| 40. 51.8} 57.0) 46.3) 56.0) 58.3 9.1) 43. 3} ¢ 
Oleomargarine----.......|.....do....-- cca 28.5, 30.5) 30.0) 28.6 31.6 as Sosh 2 
| | | | | | 
Nut margarine__.....__- Bia | do.....-.|....4 +287) 28) BW 27.3 DME BWI1i.- | 27. 
oN STB Rae ee. Se do.......| 21.6, 36.0) 35.5) 35.5) 37.3) 38.0) 37.3) 23. 5) 38 
OO SE Se ea eS ee ee ae | 17.7) 19. l 18.8; 18.6) 17.0) 17.6] 17.5) 14.7) 17 
Vegetable lard substitute|._.._.do._._.__|._...| 24.6) 27.8} 27.5] 24.0) 27.6} 27.0 23 
Eggs, strictly fresh --_-- Dozen__..... | 25.0) 31.4) 30.8) 30.8) 29.8) 29.7) 26 : 4 32. 8 
} 
RMI, oH ihaiknn a tll ufine diosih | Pound. __-__- 5.55 9<.9 9D. s| 9.3) 9.3) 102) 102) 5.6 8. 
ee ee ad do.......1 30:47) 42) 41) 6&1) 46 46 37 5.1 
ae ER es 2... 130 4 0} 42 43 44 50 49 2 5| 4. ( 
ORNS Mi tl Se, B27 BS Me Ba we 1; 9. 
CRON, os cn cwdeas ; $-oz. pkg.__.|..--- | 116 1.7) 11.5) 10.1) 10 i 10. 3)_- 9. 4 
Wheat cereal_........._- 28-02. pan 4 | Anand | 24. él 25.4, 25.0) 25.6) 25.3) 25.3).. 24 
menceromi.........1-.6. | Pound. }.-..| 183) 181) 182) 104 19. 8| 19. 0} _ 21.4 
ES Se Ve a eS | 7.7) 112) 117) 117) &8 10.5) 10.3) 9 4 10.4 
Beans, navy----....---- ee do.......|..-..| 109) 104) 103) 121) @3) 8&.9-.--- 11.9 
IE. dncncnbecnadess | cn oth eet gl “i 24 3.1) 24 2 * 2.5, 1.5) 2 
| | | 
ES ES a bbe ie ds. | seein 5.6, 48 :e £m Be whi 6. 6 
oF Ne Oe ime | Sage | dake aill 7.2; 67 97) 107) 60} 7.6).....) 9.2 
Beans, baked----.......- No. 2can...|.....| 15.4) 16.2) 16.1) 13.3) 13.2) 13.2).....) 11.7 
Corn, canned... _.....-.|----. | eee Pir 17.1) 17.6) 17.9) 147] 148) 14.8)-] 147 
Peas, canned__..........|....- cate at ¢ 18.4) 19.5) 19.7) 17.8) 18.1] 17. "| 2a 15 
| 
Tomatoes, canned.-.-_.-.._}..--- Oe th 116.8) 116.4, 116.4) 14.6) 146) 14 6)..._- 11. ¢ 
Sugar, granulated -----_- Pound. _-_.-- c 11.1; 10.8) 10. 5} 11.3) 11.6) 11. 0} 4,9) 10.0 
tind Lectbntndindtaite deel do__.....| 50.0} 66.6) 74.8) 75.0) 70.6) 77.5} 77.5) 57. 5) 77.2) 7 
Sa PL RRS see oy lw se 28.0; 39.5) 43 ‘ 43. ‘| 38.4) 38.5) 40. ‘ 28. 8} 35. 2 3t 
EES See Be * ae ee tam 17.9} 143) 14 3) 20.6] 18.8) 17. 9)..... 22. 9} 1 
OO SES eae ae ee Se! Re: 18. 4 15. 6) 15. 6) 19.0; 16.5; 16. 4)....- 17. 4) 1 
Bananas. .-............- Dozen........|..-.- 246. 2) 2.15.7) 2.15. 7) 2 10. 6)212. 7) 28.9)|____.| 37.3) 40 
| eS ERS ER ee Ay Revel onsale _...| 45.9) 409) 43.3) 53.4) 35.2) 43.4).___. 53. 9) 37 
| 
1 No. 2} can. 2 Per pound. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


AB LE 6 shows for r cities the percentage of increase or de¢resse 
in the retail cost food’ in April, 1924, compared with the 
average cost in the year “1913, in April, 1923, and in March, 1924. 
For 12 other cities corm parisons are vive nN for the one-ve aul and the 
sne-month periods. ‘These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 
Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have pe 
reporting cities. For the month of April 99 per cent of all the firms 
reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fo llowiug 
were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the following 
named 38 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in his report 
in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buxalo, Butte, Chicago, 
(Cincinnati, Cleve land, Columbus, Dailas, Denver, Fal] River, Hous- 
ton, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Newark, New Haven, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Phila- 
delphia, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, 
Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Scranton, Springfield, 
Washington. , 
The following summary shows the willingness with which the 
merchants responded in April, 1924: 


j 


‘ 
iect 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING APRIL, 1924 





Geographical division 





Item — 
a | North | South | North South Westen 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central nein 
| | 
Percentage of reports received_-.-...-. 99 | 99 | 98 99 98 | 98 
Number of cities in each section from | 
which every report was received__._..--_- 38 | 12 5 | 1] 6 | 4 


PGE PE Ey See AE eee 





’ For list of articles, see note 2, p. 37. 

*The consumption figure used from J: inuary, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which 
have been used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TAB 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN A 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN MARCH, 1924, APRIL, 1923, AND WITH THI 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 














Percent- | Percentage de- | Percent- : er 
age in- crease April, 1924, | agein- cre 
crease compared with— crease com] 
April, | April, 

City 1924, | City | 1924, 
com- com- 
pared | April, March, | pared Apl 
with 1923 1924 with 192 
1913 | 1913 
Atlanta. ....2.|)... 40 | 1 0 Milwaukee_..____- 45 1 
Baltimore.....,... 46 | l 2 Minneapolis. e 39 } 
Birmingham -___-- 46 | 1 1 ER cc Ba trenkeranogkSade ! 
Boston___...__.__- 42 | 3 2 | Newark--- , 39 | ! 
Bridgeport_..--_-- ewe 3 3 || New Haven..... 41 | 
a | 42 3 3 | New Orleans. -.._-. 40 | 2 
RSIS BRA 10.2 1 || New York-._---- 46 | 
Charieston.______. 46 | l 2 | RGR ie PRE es 2 
-. 50 | 1] 2 OS a ee 40 | ] 
Cincinnati_...___. 41 0.1 2 | IRE SPER SP RiT) fee 10,3 
Cleveland......... 40 | 2 1 Philadelphia_-_._-- 42 | 2 
Oolumbus......._. Weee. 1. 1] 2 Pittsburgh...____- 43 | 
_ || 41 | 0.3 2 Portland, Me_-_.._'.....-- 
Denver......_._.- 29 | 3 1 |! Portland, Orec.._- 30 | 1] 
Detroit...........- 46 | 2 2 || Providence_.---_.-- 43 
| i } ' 
Fall River....._.-| 37 | 6 5 Richmond -_-_.._-- 48 { 
a 2 i Rochester Ainge Ser ap 2 
indianapolis ---_.- 36 | 2 1 || St. Louis......_- 43 
Jacksonville. ...-.| 26 0.1 2 8 SS 59S Sas ey 2 
Kansas City--.-.._- 39 | 1 1 Salt Lake City... 22 | 10. 4 
' | 
i} | 
Little Rock _...... 35 | 3 10.1 |; San Francisco._--- 40 12 
Los Angeles. ___... 40 | 12 0.4 || Savannah........-|........---| 
Louisvilie__......1 33 0.2 | 2 || Seranton_-.______- 43 | { 
Manchester ---_---- 41 | BC 2 || Seattle. . oes 37 | 1] 
Memphis _-___.-_- / 35 3: + 1 |! Springfield, 1) Sacueadeckoot 1] 
} Washington, D.C. 46 | 2 








1 Increase. 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of co 

January 15 and July 15, 1913, April 15, 1923, and M 

15 and April 15, 1924, for the United States and for ea 

the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for 

are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of 
are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, pric: 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in | 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices 0! 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to qu 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do 
include charges for storing the coal] in cellar or coal bins wher 
extra handling is necessary. 





! Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Septemlh« 
of the. MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published m 
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RETAIL PRICES OF 


‘ 


2] L 15, 1924 


I 
7k. ON JANUARY 15 AND 
I 


COA L 


JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 


15, 1923, 


59 


,GE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


AND MARCH 15 AND 





City, and kind of coal 


United States: — 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove....-- tale dnd ci 


Chestnut. - - - | dear co 
, TS SaaS CS 


Atlanta, Ga.: 


Dit isle wonoes etic ee 


Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite- 
ES 
Chestnut_ -- 
Bituminous. -_--. 
Birmingham, Ala.: 


eo as Diahcseena 


Boston, Mass.: — 
Pennsylvania anthracite 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ET 
Chestnut. _- 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove......- = 2 
Chestnut--. 

Butte, Mont.: 

Bituminous_.._.-_-. 

Charleston, 8. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove._... is ' 
Chestaut.......... ‘ 

Bituminous.........___- 

Chieago, Il 
Pennsylvania anthracite 


I  inmdwniiewnodcee 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Bitumimous 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


tne ce de 


Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 


Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__---- 
_ Btove, 3 and 5 mixed__.__......--. 
Pcie tinighcecsnaseewos 


Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Rn elie Ken aie tit aiutnitin wibin 


_ Chestnut 

_ Bituminous 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous 

Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvaria anthracite— 


ES, Sk Se 
FEC a 


Bituminous 


Bituminous... .........- 
' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


101295 ° -—24}——5 





I 


Jacksonville, Fla.: 








1913 
Jan. 15 July 15 | 
| 
$7. 99 $7. 46 
8.15 7. 68 | 
5. 48 5. 39 | 
5. 88 4. 83 | 
17.70 17. 24 | 
17,93 17.49 
4. 22 4.01 | 
| 
8. 25 | 7. 50 | 
8. 25 | 7.75 | 
6.75 | 6. 54 
6. 99 | 6. 80 
18.38 17.75 | 
18. 50 18. 00 
16.75 16.75 | 
&. 00 7. 80 
8. 25 | &. 05 
4. 97 4. 65 
3. 50 3. 38 
7. 50 7. 25 
7. 75 7. 50 
4.14 4.14 
Ree. Sete .¥ Jnnooc nee ee 
| | 
8. 25 | 7.21 | 
8. 88 9. 00 
8. 50 8. 50 
5. 25 4. 88 
8. 00 7. 45 
8. 25 7. 65 
5. 20 5. 20 
8. 25 7. 43 
8. 25 7. 61 
8. 95 8. 00 
9.15 8. 25 
3. 81 3. 70 
7. 50 7. 00 
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14. 
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16. 
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15.’ 
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00 
5. 00 


. 00 
. 00 


25 
10 
00 


88 
37 


. 00 





1924 


116. 75 | 1 
1 16. 50 1 
7.70 | 


15. 50 
15. 50 


16. 50 
16. 50 


ayes 
> 
oS 


— 
Qe or on 
— 
t© 


~I 
to 
pen 


17.7 
14, 68 | 


16.7 
16. 7 


nS & & 


16. 00 
14, 00 


13.17 


16. 75 
16. 75 
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15. 


12. 


16. 
16. 
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5. 50 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR Hi: 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 15, 1923, AND MAR 
APRIL 15, 1924—Continued 

















| { 
| 19] 1923 19 
City, and kind of coal cam: : he ee eee 
Jan. 15 July 15 | Apr. 15 Mar 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

Furmace._._..._.___ ae Cape eS) RES Res . ee : $14. 85 $16. 14 

Stove, No. 4 a ae SL. bs. . wey, 16. 25 i, 

Bituminous _____. Te Ne eee $4. 39 | $3. 94 | 8. 60 8. 46 
Little Rock, Ark.: | 

Arkansas anthracite— | 
EE EE EE EE ee ee ee cl ae ae ree 15. 00 | 15. 00 

Bituminous __. me ©, 255 BF al 6. 00 | 5. 33 |! 11. 00 | 11. 33 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 

i 13. 52 12. 50 16. 50 15. 50 

Louisville, Ky.: 
OS Be he ee | 4, 20 4. 00 8. 68 | 8, 73 
Manchester, N. H.: } | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
weet. i eo: eee 10. 00 &, 50 | 17. 00 | 18, 00 
Chestnut_______- Oe RR ee 10. 00 8. 50 | 17. 00 | 17. 00 

Memphis, Tenn.: 
eee 24.34 44, 22 9. 38 | 7.93 | Sf 
Mitwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

0 SSS Se a ee oe 8. 00 7. 85 16. 43 | 16. 68 

EIRENE 9. ig oh aaa meen 8, 25 8. 10 | 16. 41 | 16. 59 

Bituminous eae @... 1 oe 6. 25 5. 71 12. 19 | 10. 04 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a ly SE, 2 I al 9, 25 9. 05 7. 90 | 18, 12 
Chestnut______ oS. ee 2 , 9. 50 9. 30 | 17. 93 | 18. 09 

TER eae ee RES 5. 89 5.79 | 13. 29 11. 04 S 

Mobile, Ala.: 

ON EE SS 2 eee. ee TL Ce 10. 29 11, 07 

Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— i 
ethno scbimanppees~duneos ae 6. 50 6. 25 | 12. 75 | 13. 45 
Chestnut_______- A Ta aS 6. 75 6. 50 12. 75 | 13. 45 

New Haven, Conn.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
ey NE 2 I oe 7. 50 6. 25 14. 75 | 16. 00 
Se bo Se ee 7. 50 6, 25 | 14, 75 | 16. 00 

New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— } 
Stove__-_. — -, Pe SB 10. 00 | 10. 00 21. 75 22. 00 | 
a Sas iy ee 10. 50 } 10. 50 | 21. 75 22. 00 
SE CE ee See 2 6.06 | 2 6. 06 | 1. 25 | 11. 14 
New York, N. Y.: | i 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee wee | ee 7.07 6. 66 | 67 | 14. 33 
aS UE 2 RS eee 7.14 6. 80 67 | £. 33 

Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OS BE TO ee ee Bs ee Pe a Se 17. 00 | 16. 00 
IES ae Fa, SELIG SEL, SISK: ETRE eee. 17.00 | 16. 00 | 
TRF. ee 8) a) a 6 eT 13. 24 | 9. 00 
Omaha, Nebr.: | 
linen i tlle ds a J 6. 63 6.13 | 11. 23 | 10. 20 | 
Peoria, Ill.: 
EIS SS EI: Fly Be PTE OOS SS hot ' 6. 83 6. 38 | t 
Philadelphia, Pa.: ; 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | : 
ll ahd ile” SRT LS ETS 17.16 1 6. 89 114.57 | t 15. 57 
EE, «3, ddd, cole esse ba r 17,38 17,14 } }4, 57 1 15, 57 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| SS oa a a 17.94 17,38 6. 75 1 16. 75 
en. come Se wt Nett: 18.00 17,44 16, 88 I 16. 83 

SE: 5. Sa Gees mb Soe 33. 16 33.18 8. 46 7. 39 

Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

GTA TS Fn EE ook ae (SRS ES SE Se ee = 15. 84 16. 56 

oe te: Tne, ian eam key 8 kes BOSS BBLS BE RR 15, 84 16, 56 
Portland, Oreg.: | 

I AAI Ba sl 9.79 9. 66 14. 41 13. 89 














1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
2 Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). 
8 Per 25-bushel lots (1,908 pounds). 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL 61 


\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
nsE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 15, 19233, AND MARCH 15 AND 























eR L 15, 1924—Concluded 
—! Sere —— = 2 —————————— 
1913 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal i——— —— — 
| 
Jan. 15 July 15 Apr. 15 Mar. 15 Apr. 15 
' 
Providence, R. 1: d | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NS By ER TSE Re Pee eet See oe ee oe e 4 $8. 25 4 $7. 50 4$15. 00 | 4$16. 35 | $15. 59 
a 48, 25 47,75 415. 00 | $16. 35 | 16. 50 
Richmond, Va.: J 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stink tne aan em oe 8. 00 7. 25 5. 50 16. 50 15. 50 
ee PS a ae re eee 8. 00 7. 25 5. 50 | 16. 50 15, 50 
Bituminous EN ae ee 5. 50 4.94 11. 84 | 11. 36 3%. 90 
Rochester, Wis & | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee oo Loa aennede SAS! ees a Etelicaceoaveded 13. 45 | 14. 10 13. 75 
CO IS a Or ee A athoeeasipe ipeiettanl 13, 45 |} 14. 10 13. 65 
st. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ET AS 2 en, a 8. 44 Pr, 16. 00 17. 13 16, 19 
ld AE A ae SS “af 8. 68 7.99 16. 19 17. 38 16. 44 
EE ee ee 3. 36 3. 04 6. 89 | 7. 07 6. 36 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tn a ee a. 9. 20 9. 05 17. 67 18. 14 17.00 
Cie cs be: 9. 45 9. 30 17. 64 | 18. 09 17. 45 
hihi nde - sein csi ies 6. 07 6. 04 13, 49 | Li. 26 | 10. 85 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_____._____ 11.00 11. 50 15. 00 17. 50 | 17. 50 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed... 11. 00 11. 50 15. 00 | 17. 75 | 17. 75 
il tt el Nes ME aaa 5. 64 5. 46 8, 55 7.47 | 7.43 
San Francisco, Calif.: | 
New Mexico anthracite— 
ee Bd - 17. 00 17. 00 26. 75 26. 50 26. 50 
Colorado anthracite 
ey ies re 17. 00 17. 00 24. 25 24. 50 | 24, 50 
Ee 12. 00 12. 00 17. 90 17. 33 | 17. 33 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite—- 
Stove ee i i 5 17. 00 17.05 | 5 17.05 
a See ees ee Nadie Sa ki (eee 517.00 517.05 6 17.05 
a RD, SA AME SS BE Reyes ee Se * ae 613.17 5 12, 02 | 5 10,92 
Scranton, Pa.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
2 fi aaa oe ae a. ~ 4. 25 4. 31 9. 82 10. 53 | 10. 00 
Chestnut _-_-_-__- nd aitseme all aoe. SP 4. 4. 56 9. 82 10. 53 | 10. 00 
Seattle, Wash.: 
ES eS 6 7.63 6 7.70 6 10. 26 | 6 10, 03 | 8 9, 87 
Springfield, - 
Ee ana Se: Fae me ak | See Oe PE el Te 4. 98 4. 50 1. 50 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0 SS a a =o 17. 50 1 7. 38 1 15. 39 116. 14 115,14 
a ee ee ee i 17. 65 | 17, 53 115, 32 | 1 16. 06 | 1 14,90 
 “ - SaaS ee) ae * ee oe asin 110 


. 46 | 19. 00 | 1%, 73 


! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

‘ Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘‘ binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. 

5 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

6 Pricesin Zone A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; April, 
1923, and Mareh and April, 1924, $1.25. These charges have been included in the price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in April, 1924 
: er trend of wholesale prices continued downward in \p)j 


according to information collected in representative maple}. 
by the United States Department of Labor throuc!, {)}, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The balsas weighted index numb» 
which includes 404 commodities or price series, declined to 148 {,) 
April, compared with 150 for the month before and 159 for April, {923 

Decreases in prices of foodstuffs and metals were chiefly respons;))|, 
for the drop in the general price level. Among foods, butter, cheese 
milk, eggs, flour, lard, and sugar averaged lower than in Marc, 
In the metals group practically all raw materials and semimani{,¢- 
tured products, as well as certain finished products, were lower 
Smaller decreases took place also in the groups of cloths and clothing 
fuel and lighting, and chemicals and drugs. 

Farm products, on the other hand, showed an increase over (|) 
price level in March, due to advances in cattle, hogs, shecp, 
poultry, cotton, hay, potatoes, and peanuts. No change in {| 
general price level was reported for the groups of building mat. 

ouse-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable <. 
for March and April were collected, decreases were ain in 157 
instances and increases in 67 instances. Jn 180 instances no c!| 
in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODIT! 














[1913— 100] 
| 
1924 
ol |) Apri 
Group | _—_— Sars. 
March | April 
iad | 
| 
Farm wepeects.. ... i). 5... suk 141 137 139 | 
EE SSS See “Se 144 141 137 | 
Cloths and clothing___.........-- 205 191 189 | 
Fuel and lighting.............__- 200 181 179 | 
Metals and metal products _____- 154 144 139 | 
Building materials___...........- 204 182 182 
Chemicals and drugs_____._____- 136 130 128 | 
House furnishing goods_________- 187 175 | 75 
ORS EE Sere oe 126 113 113 
All commmeeuitses..............<-.- 159 150 148 

















Comparing prices in April, 1924, with those of April, 1923. 
measured by changes in the index number, it is seen that the genera! 
level has declined almost 7 per cent. In all groups prices averave( 
lower than in April, 1923, ranging from 1.4 per cent in the case of farm 
products to 10.5 per cent in the case of feel and lighting and 10.8 pe 
cent in the case of building materials. 
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T . 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices: Farm Products and Foods Com- 
pared with All Commodities, 1910 to Apnil, 1924 
LUCTUATIONS in the trend of wholesale prices of farm pro- 
ducts and foodstuffs in the United States since 1910 are com- 
pared in the following table with the price fluctuations of all 
commodities, as shown by the weighted index numbers constructed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Parallel columns also furnish a 
comparison for all commodities exclusive of farm products and ail 
commodities exclusive of farm products and foods. The effect of 
excluding raw cotton from the farm products group is shown in a 
column of the table. These figures are directly comparable with 
other index numbers of wholesale prices currently published by the 
| . 
pureau. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES: FARM PRODUCTS AND FOODS COM- 
PARED WITH ALL COMMODITIES 




















[1913= 100] 
— ——_—————_IO — - 
| | 

Farm | All com- All com- 

All | Far? lucts | moedities modities 

Year and month commodi- | — . — a Foods less farm 

ties products ow less farm products 

cotton products | and taeda 
a ee ee 101 103 101 100 101 99 
93 93 92 93 | 97 91 
ee v9 101 103 9S | 104 95 
3 100) 100 160 100 | 100 100 
ee ee ae G8 103 104 96 | 102 93 
101 104 107 100 | 105 06 
6... ,ceebbwweegad 127 123 124 128 | 121 132 
ld... peeing ae eden Re 4 177 1%) 191 172 167 175 
SS) eee eee 194 218 215 184 | 188 182 
D.. .. scdemanenksget<oagcbene 206) 231 22 196 207 191 
er eee ee SS 226 218 212 230 220 236 
Ce ee aE 147 124 125 157 | 144 164 
Ee a eee. oS 149 133 129 155 138 165 
— ae ee eee 154 141 130 159 | 144 168 

924 } | 

OO a eee 151 144 128 153 143 160 
February 152 143 128 155 | 143 162 
March -. 150 137 126 | 155 | 141 161 
Wa. dicsctenesace 148 139 26 | 152 137 159 
Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, 1913 to 


March, 1924 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in 

order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be directly 
compared. In some instances the results here shown have been 
obtained by merely shifting the base to the year 1913; 1. e., by divid- 
ing the index number for each year or month on the original base by 
the index number for 1913 on that base as published. In such cases, 
therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approximations of 
the correct index numbers. It should be understood, also, that the 
validity of the comparisons here made is affected by the wide differ- 
ence in the number of commodities included in the different series of 
index numbers. The number of countries for which data are given 
has been considerably enlarged in the table following. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN Co} 


[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. 


























| Czecho- 


slovakia: 
Central 
Bureau 
of Statis- 
tics; 126 
commod- 


Itles 





United ' 
States: | Canada: | y,.),;.. 4. | ere 
urea | Domain: uelalug:) Bulgaria 
of Labor fom of piace. | 
Year and | Statis- | Bureau Mi wry Genera 
; tee +4..¢ic_| trie et du | of Statis- 
month | ties; 404 jof Statis Travail: ties: 
commo- | tics; a 128 cont. 28 onmn- 
dities jcommod-| oa. | ae 
(vari- ities modities modities 
able) | 
“Uae 100 | | hae | 100 
1914...__.- os 102 1 100 | 103 
SRE 101 ee. i. Sore J | 137 
ree 127 > of Fate y eee estes 
177 179 : 
aa 144 een es a 
ey ig 206 gp tee: at pleas it.fe 
Nn Sacks 226 See ee 1, 940 
eee 147 | iy, 2 Tee | 2, 006 
| eee 149 152 367 | 2, 473 
(Re 154 153 497 | 2, 525 
1921 
RE" 170 / | Ae Te 2, 392 
Feb._____- 160 "Vee ae 2, 135 
| ee 155 + a 2, 437 
Apr..._._- 148 eo. ye | 2 006 
May: ....- 145 | ae Se 1, 945 
June_____- 142 ge | 1) 680 
ERS 141 | Eee oan 1, 721 
ER 142 166 347 | 1,730 
edit 141 162 368 1, 758 
Oct....... 142 156 372| 2, 052 
Nov...._-- 141 154 374 | 2, 061 
140 154 3689 | 2, 155 
120 | 
138 150 366 | 2, 172 
ae 141 154 356 | 2, 272 
ae 142 154 350 | 2, 287 
a 143 151 344 2, 514 
May —— 148 152 348 | 2, 695 
Jane. ..... 150 151 356 | 2, 436 
ee 155 152 360 | 2, 489 
a Ss iaiieentatie 155 150 360 | 2, 526 
Ss naneated 153 145 36A 2, 531 
Ns caideail 154 146 385 | 2, 558 
ee 156 150 408 | 2, 564 
ea 156 wl 407 | 2, 630 
1923 
el a 156 151 434 2, 657 
eae 157 154 47 2, 666 
I 159 156 482 2, 828 
Apt, .5 ii 159 157 480 2, 757 
May.....-. 156 155 474 2, 613 
SURO. ..<<- 153 156 484 2, 545 
ee 151 154 504 2, 408 
ee 150 154 529 2, 292 
Sept..._.. 154 155 514 2, 265 
Nah eaecramates 153 153 515 2, 263 
Wart... 152 153 531 2, 412 
Dec....ia.. 151 154 545 2, 597 
1924 
ee 151 157 580 2, 711 
RET 152 157 642 2, 658 
a 150 154 «9 * aber 
1 April. 
2 July 


991 
1, 829 
1, 036 
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Den- 
mark: 
F in- 
ansti- 
dende; 
33 com- 
modi- 
ties 


iFinland: 
Central 
Bureau 
of Sta- 
tistics; 
125 com- 
modities 





t 
ne 





nw - 


1,071 











| France: 
rea 


Otalis- 
tique 
gén- 


.. 
eraie; 


45 com- 


modi- 


ties 


100 


LQ2 


| 





140 |___ 
18S |. 


262 | 


339 
346 
509 


oar 
= | 


327 | 


419 |_.- 


407 


387 
422 
424 
415 
406 
409 
407 
413 
424 
421 
443 
459 


495 





See text expla 


Ger 
mar 
Stat 
tische 
Reichs- 

amt: 
8 cx 

mod 


65. ( 
84.0 
6 
KU 
71 
74 
RS 
85 
101. 
117.9 
139. 0 | 


126, 2 


“Ione c 


117. ¢ 
116. 
120 


“I bo Co 

















INDEX 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN 1 


HE 


NUMBERS OF 


UNITED 


STATES 


TRLES—Concluded 


























Nether- 
now Norway:| Spain: }ou.a, 
| Italy: traal | Central | Instituto | ' Ki cca 
er Riccardo ~<a Bureau | Geografi- a 
and | BaChts | voor de (t Statis: eo y Esta! i oftegii; 
ain 7COM-| Statis- | Hes; 174] distico; | yep on 
mon" mod- tiek: 48 com- 74 com- 
ces 4 OK; ‘ mod- 
ities quam mod- mod- ities 
mod- ities ities , 
ities 5 
«ee eS 100 100 100 100 100 
OE casinald 95 109 }...... 068 11-1... 
i915 133 46} mo. SS © 2 
en... 563 22 226 j_- 2 Be GL caissaas 
1917 209 276 ft RD. 
6. 5.56! 409 +} Oe peer 207 
9... 364 304 | __. Yee 
1990....--- 631 «| eee 221 359 
1921..----. 577 ~ ) Seer } 190 218 
1922 562 __ 3 eee 176 173 
1923....--- } 575 | 151 232 172 163 
' 
1921 
Jan i 6A2 | |) Trae 219 272 
— ea 613 | eR 203 256 
Mi..20d4 604 | __| Sateeeeee 193 249 
I ial 584 | | es 191 239 
ee 547  » Sees 187 230 
Jame. cide 509 182 = 186 223 
ced 520 5 let 186 216 
|; eeeere 5A2 _ , Soke ee 183 211 
Beiccibties 580 | | | Seat 183 201 
ee 599  } aa 185 194 
Nev.._.-- 595 | ees 184 189 
a 595 en 183 188 
1922 
SL Seon 577 es ee hn 180 18] 
Feb_...--- 562 2 ete 179 179 
a. 533 | 164 177 177 
Apr...-.-- 527 | 163 |... 2. 180 175 
Msy...<- 523 165 , 178 175 
June__.__. 537 | mae: 178 174 
July..-.2-- 558 | 7" | Or 2 oF 175 173 
Se 571 ee 175 173 
Sept___- 582 | 7 | SOs 174 170 
Oct 601 155 . 172 169 
Nov 596 | eae se 174 163 
ae ee 580 SS Prey & ae 172 163 
1923 
te ee 575 157 223 170 163 
eek 582 155 222 170 165 
| EE 587 156 228 171 168 
eS 588 156 229 174 168 
May ..... 580 149 232 171 166 
) ee 569 |} 149 22 17 164 
pe ES. 566 145 Bi 170 162 
Aug....._. 567 | 142 233 171 162 
an 569 145 232 174 162 
re 583 | 148 235 171 161 
571 153 243 173 160 
pee. <....- 577 | 154 247 176 160 
1924 
Jem win. 571 156 251 178 161 
eee 573 158 261 180 162 
ical 579 | 156 | | & re 162 
b Orit! fae 
‘July. 
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Switz- 
erland: 
1 a 
Lorenz; 
71 com- 
mod- 
ities 


238 
230 
219 
208 
186 
185 
179 
177 
181 
184 
182 
178 


177 
172 
172 
166 
162 


165 


172 


175 
175 


Is] 
186 





187 
181 
180 
175 
173 
| IS] 
182 


183 


185 
186 
184 





W HOLESALE 


AND 








PRICES 


CERTAIN 


Aus- 


ak NOW 
tralia: |, 
Zealand 

Bureau |“ Consis 
of Cen- and Sta- 
sus and | “).-.. 0 


tistics 
Office; 
106 com- 


Statis- 
tics; 92 
com- 








mod- mod- 

ities _— 
100 
100 104 
14] 123 
132 134 
146 151 
170 175 
180 178 
218 212 
167 201 
154 | 178 
170 | l 5 
196 216 
192 | 210 
18) 208 
171 204 
166 | 201 
162 200 
159 200 
160 197 
160 197 
156 195 
151 191 
148 189 
147 186 
147 181 
146 180 
148 180 
155 177 
156 175 
157 177 
5A 177 
LAR 175 
159 174 
162 176 
161 173 
163 171 
161 73 
163 174 
167 174 
170 176 
178 177 
180 176 
175 175 
172 177 
171 176 
173 175 
174 174 
174 175 
4 ee oe 














FOREIGN C 


| 
South | 
Africa: 


Jap in 


Office of |Bank of 


Census 
and Sta- 
tistics; 
187 com- | 
miod- 

ities 


100 
107 
123 
141 
153 
165 
2992 


ev 


16} 
129 


127 





188 





‘38 commodities prior to 1920; 76 commodities in 1920 and 1921; 100 commodities in 1922. 
552 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 


J pan, 
Tokyo; 
56 com- 
mod- 
ities 


100 

95 

97 
117 
147 
198 
236 
259 
209 
106 
ivo 


201 
195 
vl 
190 
191 
192 
196 
1o9 
m 
219 
214 
a 


206 
24 
201 
197 
194 
197 
201 
195 
193 
190 
IRR 
183 


is4 
192 
196 
196 
i199 
198 
192 
190 
210 
212 
209 
210 


211 
206 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Boot and Shoe Industry, 1913 to 1924 


OMPARATIVE figures of average earnings per hour, averjcp 
full-time hours per week, and average full-time earnings pe, 
week are presented in this article for employees in the princip,| 

occupations of the boot and shoe industry in the United States fo; 
different years in the period 1913 to 1924. Index numbers (jer- 
centages) based on these averages with 1913 taken as a base, or |()0). 
are also presented for the industry as a whole and for each occupa- 
tion for which 1913 data are available. | 

The figures for 1924 include 45,651 employees, and are from 
survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 106 representa. 
tive factories located in 14 States, namely, Massachusetts, Ney, 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri, New Hampshire, Maine, [\ji- 
nois, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Michigan, Minnesota, Maryland, ani 
Virginia. These States contain 98 per cent of the wage earners in 
this industry in the. United States. The figures for other years are 
from prior publications of the bureau. Data were not collected for the 
years 1915, 1917, 1919, 1921, and 1923. 

The data for all years covered were taken by agents of the bu 
directly from the pay rolls or other records of the establishment 
‘The number of establishments furnishing data has varied from year 
to year; 88 establishments were covered in 1913, the initial year o! 
the table; im 1918, 143 establishments furnished data. The 1°24 
data were taken from the January records of 70 factories, from t\y 
February records of 23 factories, from the March records of 6 | 
tories, and from the April records of 7 factories. The mass of thi 
data, therefore, is for January and February. 

In the year ending December 31, 1923, the days of operation | 
105 of the 106 establishments range from 248 to 307 days. The aver- 
age was 290 days. One establishment began operation May | 
1923. 

The difference between the average days of operation (290) and a 

ossible full-time of 313 days was due to the following conditions: 
Six establishments did not operate any Saturday of the year; 32 wer 
closed by lack of orders from 4 to 54 days; 22 were closed for inven- 
tory from 1 to 24 days; all were closed for holidays from 3 to |! 
days; 32 were closed for vacation, or a continuation of holidays. 
from 3 to 32 days; and 29 establishments were closed for other causes 
from 1 to 19 days. 

Comparatively few wage changes were made during the period 
between January 1, 1922, and the period of the 1924 survey. Thre: 
establishments increased rates, such increases ranging from 10 per 
cent for the establishment making the lowest increase to 20 per cei! 
for the one making the highest increase. One establishment mae 
an increase of 30 per cent, followed by a reduction of 10 per cent. 
One establishment gave an increase of 10 per cent and later made a 
reduction which restored the previous rate; 4 made reductions ranging 
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67 
fom 10 to 15 per cent; 11 establishments made reductions ranging 
fom 5 to 10 per cent, and later all of the 11 granted increases re- 
toring the rates in effect prior to the reduction. Some establish- 
ments made individual wage changes which did not apply to groups 
of employees or to ee as a whole. According to the index 




































































> 1924 presented in the first table the general average of earnings per hour in 
\924 for the industry as a whole was 114 per cent higher than in 
Verage fg 1913, 8 per cent lower than in 1920, and 3: per cent higher than in 
28 per 1922. 
NCipal 
eS for INDEX NUMBERS OF FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, HOURLY EARNINGS, AND 
) Ol FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, FOR THE INDUSTRY, BY SPECIFIED YEARS, 
\ per- 913 TO 1924 
r 100 [1913= 100] 
‘CU Da- -_ es =. ing = 
Index numbers of average— 
‘Om a ” i _——- —_— _ —— — 
year * ‘ < j 
sEeNtea- Full-time ; | Full-time | 
7 a | hours per ea weekly 
New week | ©@rminet earnings | 
» Lhe - | 
and — fe eee eee a a en a Tc 
ec 1914__ 99 | 101 | 100 | 
rs mn 1916_. 99 108 106 
'S are 1918 9 | 139 -m | 
ae 1920 xs 231 202 
T the 1922____.. née - +4 208 84 
1924... 8&9 214 191 
sctipadicelillenelhtilltbosses 4 2 See 
lreau 
lents AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME 
EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 
year IN THE UNITED STATES, BY DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX, 1913 TO 1924 
ar of 
Q9 l . ¥ l = ‘.-™ 
» “4 | Index numbers 
1 the | A ver- of average 
Aver- | aware) noe | 
fac- Num-| Num-] age |“. full | "ia} 
¥ 2 - “Ss RK 
rT the Department, oecupation, and sex Year oe i vig bn earn- | time | tens Full- 
oo ings arn- Earn-| time 
lish- | ploy- | hours _— : de time 5... |. 
a, ments; ees per sal pat hours pg ve 
mh oO] week I per |} I Bs 
week | voo, | Hour] per 
LVer- | | | week 
16, ——--——-— —_——!_____}______ |_____ | — 
Cutting department | 
’ | | 
Dd a Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, hand: | | | 
ons * OR k BRE Ree meee 1913 71 | 1,987 | 54.5 $0.351 $19.05] 100} 100} 100 
|} 1914 75 | 1,812 54. 0 . 366 | 19. 66 YQ 104 103 
vere | 1916 113 | 2, 355 53.9 | .375 | 20.12 99 107 106 
; 1918 114 | 2,319 52.0 | .484 | 25. 06 95 138 132 
ven- | 1920 91 | 2,050} 47.8| .831] 40.29] 88} 236) 211 
» 1] | 1922 84) 1,915) 483) .787 | 3811 89 | 224 203 
1924 89 | 2,014 48. 4 . 837 | 40. 51 89 238 210 
ays, 
; EE ET ee eee | 1922 2 Oi BO} .GED > Geb tise 
USes | 1924 3 te Via Se YS eee er) ae 
Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, machine: | 
inal LOA Lhd ooch Ak. 1913 33 549 | 55.3} .323| 17.77] 100] 100 100 
riod | 1914 40| 642] 55.3) .325/ 17.93] i100] 101] 101 
™ | 1916 67 | 1,059 54.9 | .331 | 18. 07 99 102 i02 
ALO | 1918 66} 1,202| 522) .444] 23.04) 94] 137 130 
er | 1920 56 942 | 48.9) .821 | 37.94 88 | 250 214 
| 1922 48 | 867} 49.2| .647| 31.99] 89) 200 180 
ent | 1924 53 772 | - 49.9 | . 688 | 34.33 90 213 193 
cht le | I Tey See Sie 1920 10 73 53. 8 oem | 2h. @ Lesa TA _ 
nt | 1922 8 me) SRG) . Gee & ae G8 bc daplvodsso}eocecs 
‘ ‘ 1924 4 me OG cee f Ok Oe Lewcdeclewdiniclnccka 
ea Cutters, trimmings, band: | soc | 
a | St illest Mi Sell | 1920 87] 884] 48.0| .454 | 22.27 |_....- l-nvencigpecee 
ing | 1922 79) 747 | 482| .460 | 22.02 |... et (eae 
- 1924 85 736 | 48.8} .485 | 23. 67 |...... jeconwchoceses 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, E ARNINGS PER HOUR, } 
EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERSIN THE BOOT AND SHOEI\N 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX. 19 
Continued 



































- 
ih 
| Aver- | Aver- Ane : o! 
Num-|Num-} age age fail — 
ber of | ber of | full- | earn- bpd Full 
Department, occupation, and sex | Year jestab-}| em- | time | ings rs ‘ . tin 
| lish- | ploy- | hours| per | 4F8- | time 
ments} ees per | hour | ‘P85 /Dours 
| week | von pe 
' | week | wi 
re Oo _| reed, en ae tie 
Cutting department—C oncluded 
| i 
Cutters, trimmings, hand—Concluded 
i ee oe ees 1920 | 11 38 | 50.1 |$0. 283 $13.98 |. _- 
1922 | 7) 42) 48.0) .299]) 14.82 ]__. 
1924 5 28 62.2; .341 | 17.80 )}__. 
Cutters, trimmings, machine: 
| MRO, as Reyegeene ne ay eee 1920 | 37 | 163] 49.1] .430] 21.290|. 
1922 30| 116] 503] .398 |] 20.05 |_ 
1924 | 42] 187] 503] .400] 20.12)... 
pe he eae 1920 | 12} 66! 50.7] .273) 13.77 |____.. 
1922 | 7 37 | 49.8] .323 ] 16. 20 
1924 | 11 48/ 49.9] .28811437)_____ 
Skivers, upper: 
ale ES TE SLA RM SLES TT } 1913 | 32 | 13 54.5 . 299 | 16. 23 100 
1914 29} 116} 54.4 299 11613)! 100 
1916 321 124] 546 311 } 16.93! 100 
1918 23 96} 50.9] .423)21.55] 93 
1920 29 87/1 48.1] .601 | 2& 58 88 | 
; 1922 31 77 47.6 . 095 | 2&. 48 87 
} 1924 29 95| 48.0] .619} 29.71} 88 
EET Rede SEE SEE g 1913 67| 439} 546] .209/11.38] 100) 
1914 77 446} 54.1) .209} 11.30) 99) 
1916 113 501 | 54.0] .209]/ 11.26] 99} 
1918 121 697 51.7 267 | 14.73 95 | 
1920 105 611 | 48.7 439 | 21. 47 | 89 | 
1922 94 539 48. 6 430 | 20.84 89 
1924 88 470 49.0 472 | 23.13 | 90 
Cutters, linings, hand: 
eiidiinathdbectl  inctidiedeacn. a 1920 58} 2331! 47.8 670 | 32. 88 | 
| 1922 66 229 | 48.0] .684 | 32.82 
1924 | 73 285 45.4 685 | 28.31 |____.. 
ee a aD nA | 1924 | 2 2} 49.0] .413| 20.24]... 
Cutters, linings, machine: 
BR A ee he be 1920 48 111 | 49.2) .562] 27.82}_.____ 
1922 42 98} 49.6] .552 | 27. 58 | 
: 1924 48/ 133] 49.2 77 | 28.39 |_-___.). 
SE Pee ena Oe ee | 1922 2 | 2| 51.0] .337] 17.01 {_.___.. 
1924 2 | 2/ 49.0} .468 | 22.93 |_____- 
Sole leather department 
Cutters, outsole: 
ee RE CR Spe fone coy | 1913 42; 196| 55.4] .308}16.69) 100) 
1914 AZT | 225 55. 0 . 302 | 16. 64 | 99 
1916 64} 345] 547} .307 | 16.74 99) 1 
1918 76 416} 52.1 405 | 21. 62 94 
1920 60 331 48. 4 718 | 34.79 87 | 
1922 52 264) 48.5 706 | 34.09} 88 
1924 53 269 48.4 731 | 35.3 87 2 
Cutters, insole: 
RT TRE tt eae are 1920 40} 184] 48.4] .692] 33.55/....__|__. 
1922 43 1938 | 48.3 680 | 32.77 /|______|_- 
1924 38 298 48.4 sae 4 oe Ost. ...--!/....- 
Rounders, outsole or insole: | 
Dinkicitninck pth diecath tins i Ae odie 1920 73 161 48.8 57 28. 21 j..... 
1922 76) 158| 489) .563} 27.48). - 
1924 80 158 49, 1 591 | 29. 02 |____-- = 
a PE Oe Ps ee 1920 8 12} 48.5 411 | 19.90 | SESS fo 
1922 4 5 48.8 ee et 
1924 3 5 49,1 at 5 4 See 
Channelers, outsole or insole: . 
ARR IS LS a SRD 1913 75 196 55.4 | 0.333 | 18. 42 100 10 
1914 77 213 55. 2 ~ ddl } 18, 24 100 v9 
1916 107 255 55.0} .340] 18. 69 99 102 
1918 122 268 52.5} .430} 22. 42 95 129 
1920 108 240 | 48.8] .699 | 34. 23 88 209 
1922 89 198 49.3] .649 | 32. 02 89 195 
1924 88 207; 49.1 - 669 | 32. 85 89; 201 | 
UN had bnBndds dit scencudbs 1922 4 Si GAOT . 49 | 31.66 j....--1......I...... 
1924 4 4 48. 9 Se SO cinticce eenne- . 
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OU TARNINGS PER H IR "ULL-TIME 
4 ,L-TIM OURS PER WEEK, EARNIN iS | ER HOUR, hae ' E 
TIME eR GE OBR WEE K, A AND INDEX NU MBE! tS IN THE BOO’ AND SHOE th STRY 
ne, BT HE TTNITED STATES, BY DEPA RTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX, it ro 1924— 
aad a tinued ' 
eR I le number 
} Ave! of er 
oo N me \ a det i age | full | | 
| 1. +ment, occupation, and sex ber of | ber oO | — ‘ | earn- time : all-| Full- 
—_ Pree eT? — ; Year | estab- ow coos 1 ings | earn- |;;). | 1-! time 
| ish: | ploy-| ours) per | ings |, sur] ines | earn 
Pe ° | } i | hou “Zeer F. | ings 
| vy * nm j Ww é } L. ‘ ; hour per 
4 il | | | tivo 
- ~~ : | 
s ther depariment—C oncluded | | | | 
/ | | } 
ahaa * ss el pana ag 1920 | 47 932} 49.0 |$0. 513 [$24.95 ~ 
a ee a Bal 1922 | 43 364 | 48.5 537 | 25. 99 | . 
1924 33 | 26 $8.3 2 24. 73 , 
| builders, hand | , l | 
ty ie Say ee eee 1920 | 15 bs 50. | 8 28 44 
4 chee ios 1922 | 15 49 ‘ 95 | 24.74 
1924 | 15 } 22 1 06 | 25.35 . 
ES ae ee “wa Ger ae 1920 | 8 | 60} 46.8] .41 19. 40 3 
1922 yg 34} 48.0 499 20). 46 “ 


4 
f 
~ 

> 























; 1 eee re eee 1920 57 | OH 49.2} .470 | 23.19 A 
——— 1922 | 93 | 419] 48.9 197 | 24. 29 | 4 
1924 | 25] 71] 48.6 512 | 24. 88 . 
: eS ee eee | yooo | 3816] 90] 47.3 407 | 19.38 | codeannnt 
J x ae ee 1922 | 17 214| 48.3 4i1 | 19. 85 | | . 
1924 | 16 156 | 48.1 449 | 21. 60 | . : 
Fitting or stitching department | | | | 
| 
; sed . . - j ! 
TTS | StamnNners s or uppers: 
2 | — cy teas Da 1920 | 2 19 | 48.1] .424| 20 9 | welifin ano 
0 ean eine EN ¢ 1922 | 141 49.4 411 | 20. 36 | : 
«)} 4 o1 co n 7 CT 1 > 
1924 21 | od 49. 4 an 18. 24 ad — 
| 
Female Ori =~ i 8 fk ie 7 91 281} 48.0} .394 | 19.02 = Mace 
ate | | 3922 | $0 496 | 48.6] .369 | 17.87 . 
1924 | 92 444) 46.6] .380 | 17.71 aA 
Cementers and doublers, hand and j } | 
chine: 7m Sass att 
SP aaa eee ‘a 1920 | 14 21 47.5} .463 | 21.78 - a 
ps cua 1922 | x 99 | 48.2] .528| 25.4 | ; 
1924 | 18 162 49. 6 | 32 | 16.47 — 
| i | | } 
o > oe? | 197 90 | 
i EER Phy ah BLE S.A 1920 | 107 | 1,133 48.6 | .35¢ | 1/7. 20 ‘ 
| 1922 | 89! 913] 43.5] 7 | 16.36 | ; 
1924 | 95 | 1,031) 49.1] 28 | 16. 10 | a 
Folders, hand and machine } ae ee | | 
‘ ) 4 eS eT Ae 1922 5 901 47.8) . 33, 42 : 
mile 1924 | 6}; 38} 47.3| .709 , wet 
} LW i | 
4) Female | Jeeta Ss Heb enon Sai .| 1920 74 769 48.4 | 9 | 20. 43 = 
as ——— 1922 71 R2¢ 48. 4 86 
as 1924 94 840 | 48.7 ). 65 


t 
— 


J 
| 

rforators : 
ee IE a Ee 1920 | | 
woc|eccece 1922 | 2 } 05 
 o—a 1924 | 21 73) 49.1 se . 461 | 22. 64 
; } 
| | 
| 
| 


— & 
to 
Hw © 
w= 
' 


| | 
2A. 44 | 
2 


Female 1920 


sane 1922 


a 1924 


¥ 
‘ 
J 


stitchers: 























| 
Q 22 6| 10] 47.5) .546 | 26.49 | | é 
* os) ae erareanam — 7 | 9| 47.3 611 | 28.90 |..--- | . ¥ 
‘ | | 
— as . 912 | "y | 93371 54.7 19 | 11.94} 100} 100 100 
190 i aan apeaggis mma 1914 | g3| 3481 542) 1219] 11.87] 99! 100 99 
>| 9 1916 | 124| 442] 54.0] .231]1245] 99| 105) 104 
4 = 1918 | 125 | 437 51.8 | . 288) 14. 86 | 95 132 124 
o| 12 1920 | 106) 355] 48.7) .448] 21.77) 89 | 204) 132 
“ % 1922 92| 362] 48.6| .424/ 20.68) 89 194 173 
5 | 17 1924 | 86 | 234 | 48.9 | 475 | 23.23 | 89 | 217} 195 
} as e 
| ™ Cake ae Eo 1920 ey 19| 47.6| .642 | 30.72 | 
on|------ Me PME The | ge bs 1922 | 12] 48.2] .487 | 22.88 |....._| Snakes 
o--* 1924 11' 48.4' .496!' 24.00 '._..-. sat mary< 


or oreo 


— 


—_ 
—_ 
i) 
or 
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Ind 
| A ver- | . \ ver- | -- 
Num-| Num- age | ow full. 
Department, oecupation, and sex | Year oon pkg — earn- time Full 
lish- | ploy- | hours | *T8S | €8FB- | tim, 
i] per ings 
| Ments| ees per | hour per jhour 
| week | ; - | per 
week | 
| week 
_ —— 
Fitting er stitching department—Contd. | 
| | 
Closers or seamers—C oncluded 
SS CORRE BF, BALE | 1920 | 97) 441] 48.8 $0. 399 ($19. 48 
|} 1922 | 92} 409] 49.1] .370]| 18 23 
1924 | Y8| 383} 49.3] .397) 19.57 
Seam rubbers: | 
Bie PPE he ha RT _...-| 1920 | 16] 28] 487] .404] 19.23 
1922 | 18 | 26 | 47.6 | . 348 | 16. 48 
1924 | 14| 19} 48 | 411 | 19. 89 
| | | 
es OE Bethe te at 1920 | 69 |} 157 49.1 | .308 | 15. 21 
1922 | 49| 99 | 48.5] .302 | 14.79 
1924 | 53) 88] 47.8] .323 | 15.44 
Lining makers: | 
ee ten ee Se _.| 1922 4 | 8} 46.5 571 25. 29 
1924 | 4 | 5 | 47.6 | .581 | 27. 66 
| j | 
TS BIGR See RR. Co PR ep 1913 80} 854 | 54.6 | .190 | 10.38 |} 100 
1914 R4 852 | 54.1] .189| 10. 21 99 
1916 126 | 1,004] 53.9] .198] 10.69] 99 
1918 132 | 1,138 51.5 . 241 12. 35 | G4 
1920 112} 1,149] 48.6 380 | 18.40} 89 | 
1922 97 | 1,055| 48.8 362 | 17.71 | 89 
a 1924 100 | 1,012} 49.3] .369) 18.19) 90] 
Bea bcticashes sade steseahs -.--| 1922 3 3] 49.3) .752) 36.7) 
1924 3 4 49.9 . 459 | 22. 90 
SS agian Cagsetare + pee : 1913 74 349 | 54.4] .194] 10.53} 100 
1914 77| 347] 53.9] .193] 10.42] 99) 
1916 83 | 360 53. 6 . 204 | 10.95 99 | 
1918 90 | 351 52. 0 . 234 | 12.28 96 | 
1920 47 133 49. 4 . 363 | 17. 94 91 | . 
1922 35 129} 50.2] .394] 19.88 92} 2 
Top stitchers: 1924 22 63 49. 5 -415 | 20. 55 9] 
|” SOR IFEEPS BAY RE 1920 16 57 | 48.0] .639 | 30.74 | 
1922 19 64] 48.1] .657 | 31.59 
1924 21 78 47.9 . 675 | 32. 33 | | 
POC hy ei bti dds didedineiie on de sides 1913 82 | 1,070 54. 6 210 | 11.47 100 
1914 86 | 1,076 54. 2 212] 11. 48 99 
1916 128 | 1, 427 54. 0 220 | 11. 87 99 
1918 135 | 1, 364 51.6 . 285 | 14. 57 95 
1920 112] 1,187} 48.5 | 451 | 21. 94 89 
1922 100 | 1,195 48.8 43 21. 16 89 
Binders: 1924 97 | 1,184 | 49.3] .462 | 22.77 90 
Male. _....- ee eR SE Et a a 1922 5 lf 48. 5 683 | 32. 92 | 
1924 8 | 15 47.6 732 | 34. 84 |---- 
| 
ee ae ea ee 1920 36 | 14] 50. 3 . 455 | 23. 03 | 
1922 4Y 257 49.3 485 | 23. 75 | 
Buttonhole makers: _— - wood Moa we | a © ‘Wee 
RE UR QPP US aa 1922 4 | 4} 50.5] .395 | 19.45 | 
eS Soa ee oe ee ee ae 1913 74 | 517 54.7 | 194 10.60} 100 | 10 
1914 80} 506] 53.9] .198| 1070} 99 | 
1916 113! 466] 63.8} 217 | 11. 65 | 98 | 
1918 82 140 52. 2 262 13. 62 | 95 
1920 | 46 | 70 49.3 397 | 19.48} 90 u 
1922 | ‘7 83} 49.6 369 | 18 20 | | 
Button fasteners: 1924 14 66 49. 3 380 18 id | YU } Lut 
| RR 1920 | 4 8| 51.8 392 | 20. 26 | 
1922 | 4 5} 53.3 316 | 16. 81 | 
MA OSES Sil A 1913 | 72; 232] &.8 199 | 10.95} 100| 10 
1914 66 | 198 53. 7 197 | 10. 57 98 | i) 
1916 94 195 53. 8 211 | 11. 32 YS 1O¢ 
1918 | 64 102 52. 7 . 230 | 12. 06 96 | Ili 
1920 | 33 44| 48.4 a 18.56] 88] 19 
1922 44 | 76} 49.2] .338) 16.51 90 | 17! 
1924 | 38 | 68! 49.4 . 332 | 16. 40 90! If 
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| 
| Index numbers 
| er. of average— 
— Num- age “ ge | full one wane — 
_* teeta’ . ; yer of | ber of | full- brs. rs = 
rtment, occupation, and sex Year l|estab-| em- | time 4 time Full- a — 
lish- | ploy- | hours ~ ‘oan | time oe — 
| ments | ees per |, per 185 lhours| *U8 | carn- 
our per | per | ings 
week weak pe hour per 
| week | week 
_ — aa a 
stitching department—C oncld. | | 
j | | 
Eyelet | | | 
Wale cditnacsep di des HA 1920 31 75 | 48.4 ($0,585 $28.08 |... =r 
1922 31 73 418.3 | tke fae ee 
1924 33 68 49.2| .578 | 28.44 =e ee 
| 
Gc cbidblcdsdclnanah tide 1918 G2 22: 51.7 » Ves Faas | ie 
1920 92 232 | 48.7] .443 | 21.61 |.-.--- 
1922 71 160 | 49.2] .415 | 20; 26 |..-..--! 
1924 69 119; 49.1 . 444 2) ae 
TED PE STS Ee oe | 1913 66 554.| 54.8 320 | 17.47 | 100 | 100 100 
1914 65 53 54. 6 312 | 17.04 100 GS G8 
1916 &2 624 4. ¢ . 333 | 18.14 100 104 104 
1918 8&3 573 l . 442 | 22.73 Y4 138} 130 
1920 55 400 47.9 704 | 33.85 87 219 | 104 
1922 52 357 | 47.8 28 | 30. 09 87 196 172 
* 1924 49 304; 48.2] .707 34. 08 88] 22] 195 
eS errs 1913 79} 1,072} 54.7 . 246 13. 45 100 100 100 
1914 8511,116) 54.1 . 243 | 13.14 oy yy 98 
1916 121 | 1, 383 53. 9 . 254 13. 66 y9 | 103 102 
173 1918 132 | 1,477 51.7 . 312 | 16.11 95 | 127 120 
1920 111} 1,313] 48.8) .512 | 25. Ot 89 | 206 187 
1922 98 | 1,142) 49.0] .480 | 23. 54 90 | 195 175 
1924 99 | 1,053 | 49.4 519 | 25.64} 90] 211 19] 
B ers: | | j 
M ile © 06a 660 © ce cee co ces edoscseososéa 1922 5 6 0 U 47 2 23. 17 o<- ; e 
Pome 1920 69 138 48. 5 * tt > |} antag 
1922 64 110 48.7 » Fee | i , 
1924 62 106 |) 40.1] .393/ 19.30 j|-.....|.....- re 
longue stitchers: 
/! 2 5 gel es ae eee 1922 1 1 44.0 .065 | 42. 46 |.---.. EA 
1924 4 4 48. 3 ~ Tere £m ie cai 
=~ |i ShGeet eee 8 S 1920 69} 194] 488] .350| 16.95 |.--.-.|-_-_- 
(} 1922 63 205 | 4x. 7 «¢ 62 ] ‘. 7 5 soccce ~ o 
(y 1924 62 159 | 49.0 » FF ) >) aaa 
rR Fancy stitchers: | 
Pee, 400. 5c Se ddd we Se 1922 * Ba 431 3 1 Bw L...... 
1924 19 56} 48.3] .615 | 29.70 |----.-|----- 
| | 
eee eT ee) ee ..1920 43| 179] 47.7] .460/ 22.50 | 
1922 75 764 | 48.6 ap © | | eum cee 
, 2: 86 67} 49. . 45 Ye eee 
Backstay stitchers j 1024 85 | 1, 467 |= : j 401 14 
Se cech onan denaptocb apne | 1922 4 9| 46.7 | .769 | 35.03 
| 1924 5 16} 48.5 682 | 33. 08 an Eee 
fa ee ae ae oe oe \_.1913 78; 389 54.7] .195) 10.62 100 100; 100 
| 1914 |; 82) 4382] 54.3) .197/ 1068) 99 101] 101 
| 1916 125) 575 | 54.0] .213 | 11.47 99 | 109 108 
| 1918 124 560 | 51.9] .261] 1349] 95) 134] 127 
1920 98 428 | 48.7/ .471| 20.52; 89) 214) 193 
| 1922 &3 402 | 48.8] .378| 18.47 sg 194 174 
9 —_ oer ‘ 9 ‘ ‘ 29 7 10 { 
Table workers: ° 1924 64 267 49. 2 413 | 20. 32 vO 212 191 
nn ee 1922 3 ll} 49.5 » Ff 2 — eee 
1924 4 4 48. 5 . 283 | 13. 73 ak cae, Sure 
| | 
a a ee es | 3920 47 332 47.3 . 330 | 15. 78 |------|------ 
1922 86 707 | 48:7) 2206 | 1885 jo.clcsfe luce 
‘a0 Pheer! 1924 80] 700} 48.6) .302] 14.68 oe aoe |------ 
97 ve Ne. i a hae el 2 1920 9 mf 40.11) 4831 91. @ }......j.....-. 
103 1922 & 2 Si 8 cS E BO Oe bp ocsndececce tbr Sd 
110 1924 7 13 48. 0 . 430 | 20. 64 ania tad sib 
ca - Pera eee 192 86 193} 48.5] .350] 16.94 }....../_.....]..._- 
1/) 1922 71 142 | 46.5) .307 7) 17.96 }....../...... poe 
1924 67 124} 49.; 399 | 19.67 }_.....).....- comedies 
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I 
} 
A ver- , A ver- 
Num-| Num-| age a full. 
» he ij. aol 
Department, occupation, and sex Year oe — a earn- time | Full 
lish- | ploy- | hours — — | tix 
ments}; ees per "onl — ho 
week week | 1 
We 
7 | a on —— — a 
Lasting department 
Last pickers or sorters: 
een ee ee 1920 72 271 48.3 |$0. 458 |$22. 05 
1922 $1 238 18.8 $26 | 20.78 
1924 85 262 48.3 . 455 | 21. 9S 
| } 
ES ae ee a eee ee 1922 1 3 48. 0 . 269 | 12.91 | 
Assemblers, for pulling-over mackine: 
Rs RR Te ee Sy a aT 1913 5 507} 55.4] .2721 15.01] 100 
1914 64 708 | 55.3] .2791 15.37] 100 
1916 97 861 55. 0 -291 116.02) 99 
1918 102 726 | 52.6] .398] 20.85] 95 
1920 88 | 691 48.6 | .642/ 31.49] 88 
1922 70 593 | 49.0] .567 | 27.94] 8 
1924 SO 417 49.3 . 554 | 27.31 SY 
| 
Westie 2. ts se 1920 23} 77| 48.5! .500| 24.20| 
1922 15 58 49. 0 . 434 | 21.35 
1924 8 33 50. 0 - 399 | 19.95 |___- 
Pullers-over, hand: 
EE ae a ae ee ee ee 1913 52 937 55. 3 333 | 18. 37 100 
1914 49 749} 54.9] .350] 19. 21 99 
1916 46 543 54. 8 . 047 | 18. 99 QY 
1918 35 344 51.7 . 478 | 24. 62 93 
1920 25 211 47.0 803 | 38. 17 8&5 
1922 16 97 46.7 . 813 | 38. 29 &4 
1924 14 50 49.3 704 | 34.71 | SY 
Pullers-over, machine: 
er Se ee eee 1913 60 421 55. 4 -351 | 19.42) 100 
1914 71 443 55. 5 . 396 | 19. 66 j 100 
916 | 116 640 55. 0 377 | 20.70} 99 
1918 | 124 612 52. 6 -512 | 26.77] 95] 
1920 | 101 552 48. 8 -837}, 41.08] 88 
1922 | 9] 554) 48.9] .7321 36.06! 8&8 
1924 | 92] 467] 49.3] .737| 36.34} 89 
Side lasters, hand: | 
ee ae a ee ee. 1913 20 224 54.2] .303 | 16.40 100 
1914 | 20 237 54. 0 . 3908 | 16.59 | 100 
1916 | 40 358 | 54.1] .325) 17.57} 100} 
1918 | 43| 304) 51.9} .440} 2274] 96) 
1920 | 42 445 48. 2 . 706 | 35. 35 89 
1922 | 31 862 | 47.8] .614] 29.28] 88 
1924 40 338; 438.1 690 | 33.19 SY 
Side lasters, machine: 
TD cnccanendhdindulibtess. Jdc 1913 | 16 155 | 56.1] .323] 18.23 | 100 
1914 | 16 167 | 54.3 . 343 | 18. 54 | 97 
1916 45} 291| 549] 339] 1853| 98 
1918 57 292 §2. 2 468 | 24. 35 | 93 
1920 51 322 | 48.9 776 | 37.68 | 87 
1922 56.) 338; 49.3 .620 | 30.79 | 88 
1924 64| 402] 49.5] .617| 30.54] 88 
Bed machine operators: 
a a ee aE nt oe ee | 1913 65 | 1,220/ 55.2 330} 18.21; 100 
1914 70 | 4,373) 55.1 321 | 17. 68 | 100 
1916 93 | 1,336 55. 0 349 | 19.13 100 10 | 
1918 104 | 1,303 52. 1 500 | 25. 98 94 l 4 
1920 93 | 1, 252 48.7 791 | 38. 61 838 
1922 86 | I, 167 48.9 668 | 32.78 89 
1924 92 | 1,082 49. 1 - 692 | 33. 98 89 2 
Hand-method lasting machine operators: 
NO rcntiastiddcdce 1 bUbemerd de. 1913 41 449 | 55.3] .3571 19.72! 100 104 10 
1914 41 456 55. 5 . 348 | 19. 25 100 97 93 
1916 66 556 55. 1 . 361 | 19. 82 100 10 
1918 59 411 2.9 -479 | 25.22; 96 134 le 
1920 30 213 48.9 . 805 | 39. 06 | 88; 22 ” 
1922 | 27) 278) 49.3| .735)36.38| 89) 206) 1S 
1924 | 12 97 | 48.5] .694] 33.66; 88} 194 171 
[1258] 
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Nepartment, occupation, and sex 





Year 





Lasting de partment -Concluded 


n lasters, hand: 


NLGIS 2 - ee eee ee we 


Turn lasters, machine: 


MBIO c covowwewu. ct ccdec cocee. cus 
Turn sewers 

af } 

DAIL « ow wm www wwe ee we eee meen ere 
Tack pullers, hand and machine: 

Mola 

’ , ee sr ee 

ae. ee a Ss Bee oe 


Bottoming department 


Goodyear welters: 
LS, 2 a ee ees eee 


Male 


Sole layers, machine: 
Male 





1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 


1920 
1922 
1924 


1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 


1920 
1922 
1924 


1920 
1922 
1924 


1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 


1920 
1922 
1924 


1920 
1922 
1924 


1922 
1924 


1920 
1922 
1924 


1820 
1922 
1924 


1920 
1922 
1924 


1920 
1922 
1924 


1922 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


70 
74 
89 
93 
80 
74 
76 
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689 
974 
752 
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Index numbers 
ol era ce 
put ota 
| Full- 
_ _ : aaa 
a Earn-| time 
hours a — 
per owt ‘per 
wee i . 2 ve! 
. K week 
100} 100} 100 
uy 105 | 103 
100 118 118 
OS 146 143 
RG 284 250 
88 236 | 210 
88 256 224 
| 
— 2 
ecces ocean] . 
on -ouwies 
| 
eo! > « 
_ 
100 100 100 
100 100 100 
99 104 103 
95 124 117 
bate! 104 173 
RS 177 157 
88 L385 164 
ool - 
_ -==}-- - 
Teeced ae. 
5 ae ececea|-cecce 
ae Sinaia: EET ar 
cee Rie 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FI 
EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE IN 
IN THE maces STATES, BY DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX, 1913 
Continue 






























































Aver- | ol 
Aver- 
Num-|Num-| age —_ full. 
Department, occupation, and sex Year jaar =? ja > pal time Full 
lish- | ploy- | hours = earn- | time |+ 
ments| ees per -_ . ngs thour 
week anne per | per 
week Pe " 
} | | | | 
| 
Botioming department—Continued, | 
Rough rounders: | 
SS PO ST eae ee | 1913 69 265 55. 2 $0. 497 |$27.37 | 100 
1914 73 252 55. 1 . 503 | 27. 64 101 
1916 91 296 54.9 - 491 | 26. 89 99 
1918 97 285 52. 4 . 593 | 31.99 ) 
1920 82 240 48. 7 . 938 | 45. 68 RR 
1922 75 228 48.7 . 818 | 40. 00 RS 
1924 76 212 48, 7 . 846 | 41. 20 8S 
| ee CTS eee 1922 1 2 50. 0 oan 1 _me. se |... 
Channel openers and channel closers 
| eet RE Fae eee 1920 84 280 49. 0 . 491 | 23.75 | 
1922 77 255 49. 2 - 443 | 21. 76 | 
| 1924 75 243 48.9 - 480 | 23.47 |___- 
| 
i. ee ae eee ae | 1920 17 44 49.8 . 348 | 17. 66 | : 
| 1922 14 29 50.0] .380]| 19.64 
| 924 4 10 50. 8 208 | 12.85 j...-.. 
Goodyear stitchers: | 
Dinan trmartartdadinicétbacepdndile | 1913 70 642, 55.2] .399 | 21.96 | 100 
1914 74 594 55. 1 - 410 | 22. 57 100 
1916 97| 656/ 54.8] .437] 23.87] 99 
1918 105} 680) 524] .527| 27.47] 95 
1920 86 599 | 48.6 . 822 | 40. 07 8S 
* 1922 77 §43 | 48.6] .755 | 36. 67 88 
1924 7 505 | 48.8] .773 | 37.72] 88 
: 
0 OSS SE es a 1922 l 5 50. 0 . 408 | 20. 40 
Mc Kay sewers: 
ee ae Ses ee ee ay a 1913 32 136 | 55.6] .319/17.70| 100} 
1914 39 147 55. 7 . 338 | 18. 77 100 
1916 61 210} 55.2] .349/ 19.51 99 | 
1918 62 203 | 52.9; .449 | 23.56 95 
1920 45 158 49.4 .712 | 35. 53 SY 
1922 39 138 50. 2 . 659 | 33. 38 90 
2. ‘ 5 7 39 : 90 | 
Stitch separators: 1924 34) 104) 50.3) . 644) 32.39] 90 | 
a a ee 1920 63 156 49.0 se E Mts OP Eeccec- 
1922 45 108 48.7 . 498 | 24.45 |____-_- | 
1924 48 91 | 49.1 - 558 | 27.40 j..__-- | 
Female......- sie Parsee epinee: 1922 4 4] 47.8| .408]} 18.89 |... a 
Levelers: 
k es S0~ = ee nk et 1913 75 289 55. 2 . 304 | 16. 74 100 | 
a 2 1920 94 323 48. 9 . 654 | 32. 09 89 | 
Bed 1922 96 318 49. 0 . 580 | 28. 43 89 
4 1924 95} 315) 49.1] .597] 29.31] 989) 
| 
aetna Seats re Geeta Peevey 1922 2 3| 51.7} .370] 19.14 |____.- |. 
Heelers, leather: | 
ep ER pata sett Pmtadntneit Rerintales Rulliecael 1913 72 291; 55.3] .424] 23.32) 100] 10 
bs 1914 84) 324) 55.3] .402 | 22.18] 100 | 
. 5 1916 130 440 55. 0 - 430 | 23. 59 99 | 
‘a 1918 137 419 | 52.8] .502 | 26.37 95 | 118 
; } 1920 111 382 | 48.7] .832 | 40. 7: 88 | 
f 1922 98 348 48.9 . 759 | 37.15 RS 17 
4 a ee 1924 98 | 200) 49.3] .768 | 37.86} 89 | 
7 DEA...ctecscosh indi. LBD. cick tie 1918 18 248 54. 1 sae © a Oe B.. <s- : 
1920 33 533 47.4 oe ee i-- 
1922 27 245 47.9 o fae E Oe G8 B0siwdcl.--- 
; ae 24 
4 Heel trimmers or shavers: 1924 38 408 48.1) .690 | 33. 19 |-.-._-| a 
; el beet & AS a EL 1913 81 277 55. 4 - 448 | 24.74 100 100 
1914 85 277 55. 2 - 433 | 23. 88 100; 97 
1916 121 367 | 54.9) .449 | 24. 55 99} 10 
1918 128 350 | 62.6) .535| 27.99} 95/ 119 
1920 103 284 48.8 . 897 | 44.26 | 88 199 
1922 94 | 246) 489] .853 | 38.04) 88| 190 
1924 9 | 213!) 49.1! .79381 3894) 89! 17 
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ym TRY 
>! ) 1994_ IN Ty 
(opunb 
| 
ie 
| Num-| Num-| 
es ber of | ber of | 
P Department, occupation, andsex | Year |estab-| em- 
EK ‘ree | lish- | ploy- 
ws ments| ees | 
} | Der s | 
W Pek 
. Rottoming department—C oncluded 
Tee] breasters: 
M ie ee 1913 75 171 | 
1914 82 173 
1916 lll 232 
yo 1918 113 218 
ip 1920 100 195 
1922 80 161 
I] 1924 79 131 
4 ne EE RD I | 1922 i 1 
7 1924 | 3 3 
, Edge trimmers: | 
ESE o dete wobdedapdecadcookesune | 1913 | 81 &38 
1914 | 85 886 
1916 | 129) 1,081 
1918 | 138 | 1,015 
1920 | 112 828 
1922 | 100; 789 
Senaii 1924 | 102) 686 
RBG detetacekitis cosets oadenkap od | 3920 | 79} 153 
1922 | 68 06 
os 1924 | 2] 32 
n Finishing department 
10s) Buflers 
: " Tt ae sean Teeagees = TEP PM Te ie 1913 72) 358 
ms | 1914 81 | 396 
o| io 1916 129 | 535 
a! 2 1918 129 | 476 
Me 1920 lll} 449 
1922 | 98| 408 
1924 99 | 361 
00 104 eR SEE ES Se ee ee 1922 2 | 2 
Oy 10 1924 3 | 6 
Lif Edge setters: 
13 he Mt EEO RS FRG. tay 1913 77 | 826 | 
2 1914 86 | 872 | 
1x9 1916 131 | O66 | 
02} 4R 1918 138 | 924 | 
1920 112 | 845 
1922 99 | 779 
1924 | 102 | 681 
Heel scourers: 
J a UE 2. ee ee 1913 | 78 364 
1914 84 | 372 
, 1916 125 | 504 
_ 1918 | 129] 470 
| os 1920 108 | 451 
ai os 1922 97 | 421 
. 1924 | 98| 378 
_ Heel burnishers: 
GS A ee oe eee eee 1913 | 75 | 230 
o| ws 1914 | 8 | 283 
- 1916 127 | 367 
in 1918 128 325 
al on 1920 109 | 304 
- 1922 92} 300 
| 10 Brushers: 1924 | 91] 265 
162 | SE SS Si Ge ES 1920 86 300 
1922 80 298 
1924 80 303 
ET SS Se Srey re 1920 17 36 
on 1922 | 10 24 
‘ 2 
100 Shoe cleaners: re - ” 
97 wk a ee 1920 34 109 
W) 1922 | 36 150 
113 1924 38 115 
: . PNNNNSSi55cb ose dene go ooh ceaae 1920 28 175 
se 1922 33 193 
7a 1924 43 176 


101295°—247 


-G 
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\VERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME 
, FARNINGS PER W EEK, ANDINDEX NUMBERS IN THE BOOT ANDSHOEINDUSTRY 
IE UNITED 8TATES, BY DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX, 1913 TO 1924— 
ued 


| Index numbers 
































| A ver- aaa. 
a A ver- age “ ct A 
ft ll- age u - E * b 
fall. | carn- | time | Ful-| porn. fl 
hours | 85 | Carn- |} lime | ings | earn- 
per per | ings hours per | ings 
| week | Dour | aoe ia hour | per 
| wee wn week 
| | 
55.4 /$0.313 $17.27 | 100) 100 | 100 
55.3 | .303 | 16.71] 100 | 97) 97 
64.8] .319 | 17.50 99 | 102 101 
52.9] .412 | 21.70 95 | 132 126 
48.8] .725 | 35.38 88 | 230 205 
49. 2 587 | 29. 05 8&9 188 168 
48.9 | .588 | 28.75 88 | 188 166 
52. 5 298 | 15. 64 ‘ 
49.5 | .331 | 16.38 |___._-]__._-_]__._-- 
55.4 | .410 | 22.66] 100] 100 100 
55.1 | . 400 | 22.01 99 98 97 
54.9 | .423 | 23. 16 99 | 103 102 
52.5 | .545 | 28.44 95 | 133 126 
48.7 908 | 44,19 &8 220 195 
48.9 764 | 37. 36 8 186 165 
49. 1 767 | 37. 66 | $9 187 | 166 
49.2 | .604 | 29. 57 |.-.---| = 
49.2} .547 | 26.95 aati ceed camels 
48. 2 | . 563 27.14 |... eT: eet 
55.3 | .318| 17.52] 100] 100] 100 
55.3 | .309 | 17.05} 100 97 97 
54.9 | .327 | 17.92 99 | 103 102 
52.7 | .424 | 22.20 95 | 133 127 
48.8 | .729 | 35. 69 88 | 228 204 
49. 0 | 630 | 30. 95 89 | 198 177 
49. 4 614 | 30.33 89 | 193 173 
48. 8 | ’ se 5 oe ee 
oT (eae) ee 1.....1......1.... 
55.3 | 411 | 22.70} 100] 100 100 
55.2 | .410 | 22.54} 100} 100 99 
54.9 414 | 22. 62 99 10] 100 
52.7] .525 | 27. 57 95 | 128 121 
48.7] .881 | 42. 84 88 | 212] 189 
48.9} .757| 37.02] 88] 184] 163 
49. 1 | 756 | 37. 12 89 184 164 
55.4} .314 17.35] 100} 100 100 
55.3 | .310/ 17.10] 100 99 09 
55. 0 346 | 18. 94 99 | 110 109 
52. 7 438 | 22. 92 95 | 139 132 
48.7 | .732 | 35. 38 88 | 231 204 
48.9 | .607 | 29.79 88 | 193 172 
49.2 | .621 | 30.55 89 | 198 176 
J 
55.5 | .317 | 17.54] 100] 100 100 
55. 5 | .322 | 17.86 | 100] 102 102 
55.2 | .325 | 17.84 99 | 103 102 
52.8 | . 433 | 22. 66 95 | 137 129 
48.7 | .710 | 34.50 88 | 222 197 
48.9 | .584 | 28.75 88 | 184 164 
50.0; .584 | 29. 20 90 184 166 
48.4 476 | 22. 96 .| 
48.9! .431 | 21.10} 
49, 2 498 | 24. 50 Lmooa 
49. 6 350 | 16. 62 | 
50.5 | .324 | 16. 42 nal 
80.4 | .445 | 22.43 |_...-- ee) ee 
48.1 | .488 | 23.10 "| ae 
49. 0 431 | 21.15 3 
48, 8 416 | 20. 30 |__- -----| 
48.8 | .337 | 16.09 Se J 
48.1 - > % | a See eee 
ae Ll | ae ee eee 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL) 
EARNINGS PER WERK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE BOOT ANDSHOERIN)Di gy. 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX, 1913 10 jyo_ 


















































Concluded 
imal tt ft . } e, | , Sm 
Num-|N um-} age |~, nl full: > 
ber of | ber of | full- hs il time Full 
Department, occupatien, and sex Year |estab-| em- | time j > neue. | #tone | EAID- 
lish- | ploy- | hours a on bee | ings | 
ments} ees | per P ~ @e urs | 
| week hour | pet per |, 
week | week 
Finishing department—C oncluded | 
Last pullers: | 
DONEOSG . £064. ct Sh. Bib-cid SS 1920 97 266! 48.9 |$0.525 |$25. 34 |-- 
1922 88 233 | 49.0] .460 | 22.74 |. 
1924 91 228 | 49.7] .471 | 23.41 |_-. 
Femme 2-2 ap hc. 1922 1 1/ 480] .187| 8.98 |_- 
Treers: 
* SER ot SRL ee eS 1913 7341,110| 55.3] .282/ 15.54] 100 
1914 80 11,204] 55.3 279 | 15.38] 100 
1916 124} 1,652] 54.9 291} 15.99] 99 
1918 125 | 1,387 | 52.3 4103 | 21.09 95 | 
1920 98 11,106} 48.3 683 | 33.18} 87 | 244] 
1922 90 | 970) 48.6 577 | 28.12] 88 
1924 93] 948/ 48.8] .624 | 30.45] 88 | 
NAL tL. # 1913 13 110 | 54.6 158 | 8.56] 100 
1914 18} 107] 521] .175| 9.06] 9: 
1916 15 144| 53.1 188 | 9.93 
1918 31 211 | 53.3 232 | 12. 25 98 
1920 37 296 49.8 403 | 20. 07 9] 
1922 35 228 | 49.3 396 | 19. 51 90 
Repairers (not cobblers): 1924 30 184 48. s 431 21. 03 au | 
PROS fh SR ee ee 1920 57 169 | 48.1 510 | 24.37 j..._.. 
1922 49 126 | 48.3 462 | 22. 20 | 
1924 48 102 | 48.9 511 | 24. 99 
Wome | oui. 645.544 Gbs.-4 5 h6- 1920 87| Til | 47.7] .394] 18.69 | 
1922 79| 668) 48.2 377 | 18.18 
Wressers- 1924 77 624 | 48.8 403 | 19. 67 | 
| <* “Se SG FS eee 1920 11 16 | 47.6] .391 | 18.47 | 
j 1922 14 18 48. 6 . 395 | 19. 04 
: 1924 18 39} 48.8] .413 | 20.15 | 
j Femaie_._..... PR eee 1920 7 253 | 48.51 .369 | 17.81) 
1922 73 288 | 49.0] .339 | 17.35 
i Sock liners: 1924 62 225 | 49.4 366 | 18.08 | 
4 BEGIG < 4 Dihn op chiedibbdethinncotnghis 1920 14 30} 48.8] .381 | 18.70 | 
; 1922 11 21} 48.5] .378| 18.25 | 
1924 17| 37| 49.7] :307 | 15.26} 
Rn el IE Ls 1920 95 321 | 48.7 375 | 18.13 | 
1922 90 279 49. 0 355 17. i6 | 
Weenesie: 1924 84 225 | 49.0] .390 | 19.11 nal 
Males ..1.06s-<h.4654-5-445---..4.5 1920 9 11} 48.5] .444| 20.70 | 
1922 4 7} 47.9] 281] 13.71] 
1924 7 16} 48.4] .344/ 16.65 |____- 
: } 
ke ee ee 1920 89} 304) 48.7] .325| 15.64 |_____| 
: 1922 2 235} 48.9] .304| 14.8] ' 
: Packers: 1924 71 201 | 49.1] .368 | 18.07 -ai~e- 
AE QE Certs F Sarat Ber 1920 38 96| 49.2] .472| 24.02 —= 
1922 17 43 | 50.0] .477 | 23.75 |-___. 
; 1924 17 37 | 48.9] .458] 22.40]______|__ 
| adie |20..) bh tee) Sek 1920 | 100] s03| 48.3] .355| 17.10-| 
1922 90} 397] 48.2) .351 | 16.97 
Ali departments 1924 92} 3832] 48.7] -.360| 17.53 |------|-- 
Other employees: 
DS RRS ere tee © ree 1914 91 |20,887 | 55.0] .224] 12.29]... = 
1916 135 |24,010 | 55.0] .243) 13.35 )_____- 
1918 143 |23,324 | 52.7 327 | 17.17 
1920 117 |10,445 | 48.7] .518)| 25.22). 
1922 104 |10,133 | 49.04 .461 | 22.58 /_____. 
1924 | 105| 9,149) 488] .479| 23.38 |_-.--_|_-_--- 
sree feat Seale Cello 1914 89 |12, 347.) 54.0] .168] 9.05 |___.. baz: 
Bi 1916 134 |14, 851 63.84 .179} 9.62 |_____. i 
f 1918 142 16,007 | 51.8] .226] 11.67 |_____. 
Y 1920 116 | 6,964 | 48.6] .361 | 17.73 /____.. as 
1922 101 | 6,074 | 48.8] .334] 16.39)______ cates 
1924 1 Se 49.0] .349] 17.10 |__ = a 
j j 
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ILL-7 Ih 
‘DUSTRY 


Wages and Hours of Labor in the Cotton Manufacturing Industry in 
the United States, 1910 to 1924 


i 
we a. 






VERAGE hourly earnings in the cotton mills of the United 
A States are 151 per cent higher in 1924 than ther were in 


| Ful 1913. At the same time they are approximately 23 per 


yal i+] tin -- ‘ 
be Ju ent lower than in 1920. These facts are brought out in a survey 
four | 288 of the wages and hours of labor made by the Department of Labor 


through the Bureau of Labor Statistics in representative cotton 
mills m 12 States in the early part of this year. In this survey data 
were obtained from the records of 114 mills and covered -77.995 
employees. Of the 114 mills, 6 were in Alabama, 6 in Connecticut, 
10 in Georgia, 5 in Maine, 15 in Massachusetts, 5 in New Hampshire, 
4in New York, 27 in North Carolina, 4 in Pennsylvania, 9 in Rhode 
Island, 20 in South Carolina, and 3 in Virginia. Schedules were 
taken from January pay rolls in 96 mills, February pay rolls in 17 
mills, and a March pay roll in 1 mill. 

From the data sailaaed the following table has been made showing 
the number of employees, average full-time hours per week, average 
earnings per hour, and average full-time weekly earnings for each of 
the principal occupations and for a group of ‘‘Other employees’ 
hich includes all occupations not presented separately. 

The figures for 1924 are shown in comparison with like figures, 
beginning with 1910, for preceding years taken from former reports 
of the bureau. 

No data are available for 1915, 1917, 1919, 1921 and 1923. 

The table also shows index numbers for full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time weekly earnings, in which the figures 
for 1913 are used as the base, or 100. Data for some occupations 
were not secured for 1913, and index numbers are not shown for 
these occupations. An average increase in wages since 1922 of 
about 11 per cent is noted. Hours have increased about one-half 
of 1 per cent during the same period. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE COTTON MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1910 TO 1924 












































| 
| Index numbers of 
Num- | Aver- Aver- | 4 _ average— 
ber | Num- | file age full 
Oceupation, sex, and year of ber tine earn- ti ne Fill. Full- 
to... a, estab-| ofem- | j, ours | 185 | week! time Earn- | time 
lish- |ployees| ~~ = per ye ay ~ mene ings ekig 
ments ones A + > oma oe 
ee ings pet eur earn- 
| week ings 
- a | i ; Pa —_ ores 
/ 
Picker tenders: | ’ | 
ee ee 1920__! 93 919 62.3 | $0. 436 | $22.80 |_. 
1922..; 95 777| 63.1| .305] 16.20)_....__- 
| MO.| 0269 1,00) GES) .90F9 17.74 ).....22.).0.0 0) 
Card tenders and strippers: | 
| EE ae er ee 1920.) 96 1, 156 mo) oaeen 94.98 |........!-..-.<.- -_ r 
1922__) 96 1, 096 2 Pe aS eee Pe ; 
1924_._| 114 1, 367 53. 6 3064 19.08 |.......: Stet nif aS 
Card grinders: | 
Se ccchittinnendsmminanad 1920..| 92 we 625] .500} 30.98} -_...... A nail 
1922) 94 32 | $2.9 | ee SOb Ns... 28-20 --- 2-58 
1974__| -1lil 418; 62.9 ~ (|. (a ees cee ye 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE COTTON MANUFACTURING IND! - 
THE UNITED STATES, 1910 TO 1924—Continued _ 
——= = —— = ; — ——— 
— — j Index nu 
y 7er- on f eT- a Vverac, 
a ond { age Aver- age |__ Fehkny if 
ber | Num-| ¢))- age full- =r 
Occupation, sex, and year bal nb ie Ae ee 
estab-| of em hours | /28s eekly | time ts 
lish- |ployees per: per ony hours ~ 
ments: weal hour ings = oe 
| 
| j 
Drawing frame tenders: 

~ Neca a EPI tae 1910_- 56 436 59.5 | $0,096 | $5.70 103 ge 
1911_- 84 | 750 59. 5 . 097 5.73 103 : 
1912_. 84 | 723 57.9 . 108 6. 22 100 
1913__ 82 | 624 8. 0 . 109 6. 31 100 
1914 76 | 360 57. 9 .116 6. 66 100 

. 1916_. 82 681 58. 4 . 126 7.32 101 
1918__ 84 515 57.3 .199 | 11.37 99 18 
1920_- 75 | 567 4. 1 .427 3.10 93 399 
1922__ 79 | 552 3.8} .270) 14.53 93 248 
1924__ 96 | 762 54.9; .295!] 16.20 95 2 
Vendio t. . oe) li 1910__ 27 | 359 58.2) .090 5. 20 103 72 
1911 45 502 57.8 | .095 5. 46 102 5 
1912 45 525 57.0; .110 6. 23 101 
1913__ 32 594 56. 7 .115 6. 50 100 1M 
1914__ 32 974 55. 5 | .118 6. 51 O8 
1916 43 60 55. 6 . 136 7. 53 g8 
1918__ 55 818 5 8 | .209 | 11.40 7 2 
1920 52 693 50. 5 } ° 371 18. 74 &Y wd 
1922__| 49 623 51.5 | .276| 14.21 1 24 
1924_ 55 653 51.3 .311 | . 15.95 ( 2 0 
Slubber tenders: 

“PE aE ot nen 1916 100 834 57.5 | ..192]{ 11.21 
1918 103 766 56.7| .307| 17.22 
1920__ 92 695 53.0); .551 | 29.20 
1922 92 689 53.5} .390 20. 87 
1924_ 112 859 53. 5 mm} 23 1.2iii.:)..:... 

Pomel boc ISO! 1916 13 60| 542) 188! 10,18 
1918__ 17 7 54. 1 .257 | 12.89}... 
1920__ 11 52 49.0 499 | 24.45 
1922 15 73 50.1 | .388| 19.44 
1924__ 9 37 50. 8 jaan | eee L.......-1.... 
ecy* = tenders: 

5 EP Se 1910__ 32 426 61.4 | .131 8. 03 103 | oH 
1911__| 62 623 61.2) .185 8, 24 102 | G3 
1912__| 62 666 59. 7 | 142 8. 47 100 gs 
1913__| 61 745 9.8 .145| 8&7: 100 | 10 
1914__| 58 799. 9. 3 153 9. 04 99 | 10¢ 
1916__| 95 | 1,739 8. 5 | 174 | 10.13 G8 | 12 
1918__| 98 | 1,478 58.2/ .265 | 15.28 97 | 183 
1920__ 87 | 1,506 54. 2 . 533 | 28.89 91 | 368 
1922__ 90 | 1,745 54.1} .358 | 19.37 90 247 
1924..| 109} 2,177] 543] .304] 21.39 91 27 

ESS eae 1910__| 57 | 1,175 57.8 . 133 7. 68 102 87 
1911__| 82} 1,753 57.9 . 136 7. 86 102 | 89 
1912__| 82} 1,784 56.6 | .149 8. 42 100 97 
1913..| 79| 1,946] 565} .153] 861 100 | 10 
1914__| 79} 2,001 65.8) .155 8 61 99 | 01 
1916__ 95 | 2,986 | 55.6 .188 | 10.38 98 | 123 
1918_.| 100} 3,214!) 655.0 277.| 15.10 97 | 181 l 
1920__ 82} 2,47 50. 2 .486 | 24.40 a9 | 318 
1922__ 89} 2,372! 510 .369 | 18.82 00 241 
Spinners, male: 1924..| 105] 2,703) 51.2 -411 | 21. 04 91 269 
| EME Gnas de? SRB 1910__ 14 222 57.0 .219 | 12,50 103 78 
1911__ 16 288 | 56.8 255 | 14.44 102 91 
1912__ 16 266 55. 7 .279| 15.48 100 99 
1913_. 16 258 55. 6 281 | 15.58 100 100 
1914__ 14 245 54.9; .291 15. 95 99 104 
1916_. 17 334; 547)! .345/| 18.85 98 123 
1918_. 17 303 | 643) .487) 26.40 QR 173 
1920__ 14 253 | 48.9 . 826 | 40.39 88 294 
1922__ ll 220; 50.0 . 638 | 31.90 90 227 
Spinners, frame: 1924__ 8 186 49. 1 .746 | 36. 63 88 265 
SN STS SE eS 1910__ 36 261} 657.2 . 120 6. 83 101 84 
1911_- 46 700 57.2 . 126 7.18 101 88 
1912__ 49 564 56. 7 . 144 8.14 100 101 
1913_. 49 530 56.9 . 143 8. 07 100 100 
1914__ 38 483 54.7 . 150 8.19 96 105 
1916__ 41 489 56. 6 . 164 9. 21 99 115 
1918__ 53 383 54.3 .248; 13.48 95 173 
1920_- 34 345 50. 7 .475 | 24.08 89 332 
1922..| 49 547 53.4| .292)] 13.59 04 204 
1924..! 64 06! 53.2! .369! 19.63 93 258 
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waAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE COTTON MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 
. THE UNITED STATES, 1910 TO 1924—Continued 



























































' a Index numbers of 
Num- Aver. Aver- | 4Ver- average— 
ber Num-/| 268 sage <— 
. ‘ecupation, sex, and year a ber | time | €™- | time Full Full 
t a ee estab- | of em- Kem ns ings | a, | Bere — 
a -ane| UOUTS weekly| time peat time 
— ployees per ae earn- | hours — weekly 
aon | | week etd ings per Meare | earn- 
& week | ings 
| 
spinners, frame—C oncluded 
ee en ee Fe ee 1910_- 59 | 3,704 59.0 | $0.108 | $6.33 | 102 84 86 
1911_- 88 | 5,981 59.1) .111 6.51 | 102 87 89 
1912_. RR 6, 364 58.0; .124 6. 98 | 100 97 95 
1913_- 90! 6, 762 57.8 . 128 7. 33 100 100 100 
1914_- 90} 6,906 56. 9 . 132 7. 45 98 103 102 
i] 1916_- 104 7, 706 57. 2 . 149 8. 24 99 116 112 
8 1918_. 105 | 7,752 56. 1 233 | 12.89 97 182 176 
SO 1920__ 95 | 6, 330 51.8 427} 22.12 90 334 302 
24 1922. 96 | 6,634 52. 6 .301 | 15. 83 91 235 216 
2 1924._| 114] 8,314 53. 1 .319 | 16.94 92 249 231 
Lt De fle . | 
Gy MeL sd. Alisa ect diccilies 1916_- 99 | 3, 206 57.9 . 139 8.15 Pere cc naitacte weiner 
‘ 1918_- 102 | 2,857 56. 1 . 231 Fe | SS: See OPPS 
1920__ 89 | 2,717 53. 1 .453 | 24.05 |_-- POR See 
1922_. 91 | 2,716 53. 5 « | % | gee Sees Saget. 
1924_- 109 3, 133 54. 0 . 334 | 8 § ae ewe eS 
Fen Ai ecnthtiowsesdlédias- 1916_- 19 537 55. 0 , 162 8. 92 |_- ne het a 
a 1918. 26 ee wee. |.@e MOL......J.......c....-.: 
é 1920_. 21 543 49.8 ee «60. 7 I........ Lesecerdiawomnenn 
“4 1922. . 28 460 50. 9 cc ORS eS ae 
1924_. 27 478 50. 9 pO RES eee UL 
Spooler tenders: | 
M BGs 220 ccdtinn conc ceseese- 1924_. 8 37 55. 0 8; 1086 |...-...-].......-]........ 
0 RE EO 1916..| 104] 3,662 57.2 es 9:98 1.5..... rea Bia 
1918_.| 105] 3,759] 562] .207| 11.46 sen eee * ats 
1920__ 95} 3,010 52.2 ~ | bee hy SES T° eee 
1922_- 95 | 3, 091 52.7 Yr «5 RR See J-----==- 
1924_. 113 | 3,646) 653.3 » ge) | SRS CR Sere 
Creelers or tiers-in: | 
* * SE eras Sea 1920_. 9 mh; O60) | een) 2. 84 1-.......]....... ae 
1922__} 13 30 55. 6 5 gy 8) Ce Wee Sindee 
1924__} 21 59 55. 5 cr SE? ee ae ees 
’ | 
97 Repel SE) ae AE. 1920. 62 428 52.6 . 347 kg cee, etl peered 
104 1922. 74 417} 526] .244/ 12.83 |...---.- eegey I ecosatshl 
1M 1924_- 84 543 53. 0 , ey | eee ee (ies 
1] Warper tenders: | 
175 lt stitial Siteaiiadide 1916_. 25 75 | 59.4 8 ee a 
1918. 30 82| 506] .243| 1448|-.-..---|....-_-- to. 
2) 1920..| 27 85 | 55.8] 1525 | 29. 30 | sianidbadinbin’ < pares 
1922__| 35 101 | 55.9 " lige _) =e Reopen BAN 
; 1924..| 41 oe) war) |i@eed Saas |... 
Poms 3 ws... Litas. 1916_- 7 562 56.0 = «Ss 9 | eee Se ree —_ 
1918__ 82 595 | 55.4 . iY ') See ee “ee = 
100) 1920_- 77 506 | 50.9 (Jn “Mn b..chescdiscnswmed Base. 
1922. 77 UR IP OB TF eee eee cna 
12 1924_. 93 544 52.2 ~ - YT | ey ser. aos 
175 Beamer tenders: 
283 | ll A ye sales 1916_- 22 328 | 56.0 5 te " Fae oe eee 
m 1918__ 24 280 | 56.3 «404 | 22. 68 |.--....-]........]... We 
244 1920..| 21 US ee OL S| ee eee ee 
, 1922__ 26 313 50.9 BE CE Bir cnccndivegaacaion«esias 
> 1924... 27 331 51.7 o@BE} 32.11 |.--..---}---..-.-].-.....- 
_ a ene tees 1916... 5 15 648) 206 12:28 )----..--].--..... | wee 
1918__ 7 113 54.1 , (he) =a ‘CRESS i : 
102 1920.-| 5] 100| 483] .578| 27.92 |----.-2)02-22.. aes 
12] 1922__ 5 85 51.5 2 (ae ees aaa 
169 1924__ 7 108 51.9 - 2 \ ; eee Cees eee 
Slasher tenders: 
iil A FL a 1910__ 57 276 58. 4 .178 | 10.33 102 84 85 
1911__ 85 455 58. 5 194 11.26 102 | 92 93 
1912__ 85 449 57. 4 .216 | 12.34 100 | 102 | 102 
1913__ 87 485 57.5 .212| 12.09 100 | 100 100 
1914__ 87 528} 568] .211| 11.81 99 100 | Os 
1916_- 96 581 56. 8 241 | 13.48 99 114 ill 
1918_. 99 608 56. 5 .340 | 18.73 98 160 155 
, 1920__ 89 504 52, 1 .579 | 30.17 91 273 | 250 
- 1922. . 92 547 §2. 7 .426 | 22.45 92) 201} 186 
9 1924_- 114 636 53, 0 . 467 24. 75 92 | 220 205 
Drawers-in: 
MGA nnd siieccedi ds od fale 61} 565| .830| 1881 |........|........ re 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE COTTON MANUFACTURING INDUS v IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1910 TO 1924—Conciuded en 
, y c ™m i> ‘ 
Num- = Aver- = - —_ , : 
ber | Num- . age Sh ——_——— stems 
. of ber | full- earn- full- Full- a, 
Occupation, sex, and year estat? of em- —< ings — time barn 
lish- |ployees aor! per Ome hours per 
ments week | hour | ings Ban | hour 
Drawers-in—C oncluded | _ 
WORMED. ~ < deck Sb cbecccoced 1916__ 86 926 56.0 | $0.191 | $10.47 |_.-._-_- fon 
1918__ 91 834 55. 3 ae SESS CR 
1920__ 80 632 50. 7 485 | 24.59 ]}..._____|_. 
1922..| 77 664 | 51.8] .352] 18.234---.-_-- RL 
7 " " 
Warp-tying machine tenders: aaet... ve 7m 5 WS} 10.64 )-.---.-- pen 
St Ge +16 Ge 1920__ 72 14 52.6 Jee «SGP T....-22.1.....- 
1922_. 7 191 52.9 .425] 22.48 |....._- 
Siecen Suiite: 1924__ 91 221 53. 5 , 2) | eaeerh Soam 
Maal... ee 1910..| 501 1,267] 587| . 200] 11.64] 102| as v 
19fi__ 88 2, 200 58. 6 . 23 11. 80 102 | 89 + 
1912__ 88 | 2,200 57.7 224} 12.84 100 99 09 
1913__ 90 2, 370 57.6 . 227 12. 96 100 - 1) 
191 4_ 90 2, 491 56. 8 . B3 13. 09 99 | ' 
1916__| 102| 2776 56. 8 270} 15.17 99 117 
1918_.| 103 | 2 709 56. 4 391 | 21.79 98 172 
1920__ 93 | 2, 366 52.2 685 | 35. 76 91 | 302 ; 
1922..; 9; 2456; 529, .500| 26.45 92} 220 
Weavers: 1924__ 114 2, 962 52.9 . 553 29. 25 | 92 | 244 
haat athe Ramos 1910__ 5B | 45, 334 58. 8 .151 8. 83 | 102 | 89 
1911__ 88} 8, 855 58. 6 . 156 9. 08 | 102 | 92 
1912__ 88} 9,775 57,5 . 169 9. 67 | 100 90 , 
1913__ 89) 9, 485 57.6 . 170 9. 73 | 100 100 , 
1914. 89 | 9, 755 56. 8 . 176 9. 93 | 99 104 ' 
1916 100} 10,279) 56.7 205 | 11. 54 | YX 12 119 
1918__| 103} 8 301| 56.2 .301 | 16.78 98 | 177 172 
1920__ 934 6,077 51.8 . 573 | 20. 68 90; 337 ' 
1922_. 954 7,410 52. 6 .389 | 20. 44 | 91 229 
1924__ i114] 9 024 52.8 .449 | 23.71} 92 264 244 
a Rccetnncccstcrdnedlnne 1910__ 591 6,334 57.8 . 147 8. 47 | 102 90 
1911__ 88 | 10, 792 57.9 . 148 8. 54 102 o 
1912__ 88 | 10, 998 56. 9 . 163 9. 26 100 99 y) 
1913_- 89 | 11, 236 | 56. 7 . 164 9. 30 | 100 | 100 1”) 
1914. | 80) 11188) 55.8] 1167] 9.30) 98 102 
1916__| 1011 11,546| 55.7 21} 11.12} 8} 123 1” 
1918_.| 103110,993| 554] .285] 15.62) 98 | 174 . 
1920_. 92} 7,681; 50.3 .528 | 26. 56 89 322 ¥ 
1922__ 95 7,644 | 516 . 380 19. 59 | 91 232 rt 
Trimmers or inspectors: 1924_- 114 8, 494 51.8 . £29 22, 22 91 262 - 
PO anittvicisctdceceh dhabe~d 1920__ 22 -) Geel | .4ee 278 L.......1-..-- 
1922 28 78 | 64.3 251 |] ees Gist 
1924 36 158 55. 3 as 7 eee Gaeeee 
NON... sncecsmect ates 1910... 46 405, 58.3 099 5. 78 101 89 ) 
194 1_ 75 712 58, 7 . 108 6. 02 101 93 rT 
1912 711 708| 57.7 2| 6.41 100 | 101 y) 
} 1913 77 687 57. 9 111 6. 39 100; 100 ” 
1914 74 720 | 67.2 113} 641 99} 102 | 100 
5, 1916 83 971 56. 7 129 7. 25 93 116 113 
; 1918 87 1, 175 55. 6 1386 10. 29 96 | 168 
i 1920 76; 104 | 45L6 333 7. 18 89 | 300 ) 
#4 1922_ 781 1056) 652.5 246 | 12.92 g1/ 222 202 
| co 7 oe >») 
+ Other employees: 1924_ 92} 1,602 | 52.7 268 | 1412 91 241 221 
: 4 Pei nenedeceeseessti-tied 1914_. 83 | 29,861 | 57.5 151 | as ei 
1916 105 | 27, 395 57.7 176 | 10.05 | ..| 
} ; 1918 106 | 25, 740 56. 8 270} 15.18 |_____-- 
a 1920_ 96 | 13, 336 52. 6 . 419 ) —a 
i 1922_ 97 | 14, 991 53. 9 ae) I. i....... 
: 8 1924_.| 114} 20, 578 53. 7 . eee ae 
G RE ae Eidiibed 1914__ 88 | 12,143 56. 3 123 4 (a al 
1916. 101} 5,913 | 557 . “RA } Seep oe 
; 1918_.| 2) 6,350 54. 4 mea «12.66 |...-.-.... TR 
1920. 94 4, 685 51. 1 . 322) 16.45 a ee 
1922__ 96} 4,421 51.8 844] 12 64]..-....- om 
1924..| 110} 5, G02 51.9 + B % § Seen see 
ee ee ee 1910. . 5® | 20,725; 58.9) .130; 7.62 102 88 ) 
1911_- 88 | 34, 397 58.8 . 134 7. 81 102 90 ” 
1912__ 88 | 35, O41 57.8 . 147 8. 41 100 99 99 
1913_- 88 | 36, 498 57.7 . 148 8. 52 100 100 100 
1914_. 90 | 78, 582 56. 8 . 153 8. 63 98 103 | LOL 
1916. 106 | 85, 233 56. 9 .179 10, 08 99 120 | 118 
1918 _- 106 | 81, 121 56. 0 . 267 14, 95 97 179 | 176 
1920_. 96 | 59, 548 51.8 480 | 24 86 90 324 292 
1922... 97 | 62, 833 52.8 .330 | 17. 42 91 222 205 
1924__| 1141 77, 996 53. 0 372 | 19.721 92 251 Bl 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Sheet-Mill Department of the Iron 
and Steel Industry, 1924 


OR a number of years a gradual reduction has taken place in 
fF the working time of employees in the iron and steel industry 
although the movement to grant shorter hours per day or per 
week had not, prior to the summer of 1923, received concerted action. 
While the 8-hour turn had been adopted as the standard working 
time for all employees in some entire plants and in certain depart- 
ments or divisions in other plants, the 12-hour shift still prevailed to 
a large extent. ‘Some employees also worked 7 days per week. 

The blast-furnace department particularly, wluile showing a 
gradual decrease from former years in the hours of labor of employees 
as a Whole, was still largely on a 12-hour basis. In sheet and tin- 
plate mills, however, the 8-hour turn had long ago been found to 
be more profitable for both employer and employee on account of 
the speeding up of production made possible by the shorter working 
hours, and except for a small per cent of the employees, mostly 
laborers, these departments have operated on a three-shift basis for 
many years. The long turn in puddling mills also had previously 
been eliminated to a large extent. In other departments the 12- 
hour turn had been largely retained. 

In response to a request of the President of the United States in 
the early part of 1922 a general movement was started in the industry 
to eliminate the long turn and, so far as possible, the 7-day week. 
Some time was necessary in order to arrange for such a radical step 
and it was not until the summer of 1923 that the change was actually 
begun. 

In February, 1924, the United States Department of Labor, 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, began a study into wages 
and hours of labor in representative mills in 10 departments of the 
iron and steel industry of the United States. The bureau has 
collected data concerning wages and hours of labor of employees in 
this industry at periodic intervals for a number of years, and while 
the continuity of the comparisons are of extreme importance the 
working-time of employees in 1924 is of unusual interest following 
the general reduction in hours of labor. The bureau could not 
undertake a complete census, but data were obtamed from a sufficient 
number of representative plants to illustrate conditions in the 
industry. 

Although the inquiry has not yet been completed for many of the 
departments in the industry, the summary figures for the sheet- 
mill department are herewith presented. In the succeeding num- 
bers of the Montuiy LAasor Review will be presented summary 
figures for the other departments as the data therefor become 
available. 

As shown by a combination of the data for the principal produc- 
tive occupations, there was practically no change in the customary 
full-tume hours per week of employees in the sheet-mill branch of 
the industry in 1924 as compared with former years, for, as stated 
above, this department has long been on an 8-hour basis and hours 
are subject to only slight changes from year to year. 

Earnings per hour, however, have increased 15 per cent in 1924 
as compared with 1922, although they are still 26 per cent below 
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the high average for 1920. As compared with 1913 an increase 0; 
70 per cent is noted in the 1924 figure, and earnings per hour 
more than doubled since 1910. 

Full-time weekly earnings have followed very closely the course 9) 
earnings per hour, as changes in full-time hours were very slig! 

Index numbers showing relative changes, as compared with 19|3 
in customary full-time hours per week, hourly earnings, and {y/j. 
time weekly earnings in the principal productive occupations of ¢{}, 
sheet mill department combined, are shown below: 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES AND HOURS IN SHEET MILLS, PRIN 
PRODUCTIVE OCCUPATIONS COMBINED 


[1913= 100] 





| 
| Index numbers of average — 























Year Customary hey 
full-time | Earnings eed | 
many Det per hour earnings | 

peeps. fLiioe ctl 102 84 85 
1911..__- CVT Pw ade | 102 91 92 
tore 22). Sea | 101 93 94 
errs: 100 100 100 
eer ee y | 100 101 101 
1915__...-- Deals 101 92 92 
Och A ee 104 178 | 183 
ype SSS Ee Te 99 193 195 
9090 oi cl js cues. oss -28 100 229 240 
a ae tia 101 147 | 156 
mee Ot actinic 100 170 | 179 
Table 2 shows the most significant facts concerning average hours 


and average earnings for each of the principal productive occupa- 
tions in sheet mills for the period 1910 to 1924. Data for 1924 were 
collected from the same 14 plants as were visited in 1922, which 
constitute about one-third of the plants in the United States. In 1917 
only 8 plants were covered. In certain years no data were collected. 
The index numbefs presented in the above table were computed 
from a combination of the data for the occupations shown below. 

_ The full-time hours per week for the combined principal prod wc- 
tive occupations show very little change when 1924 is compared 
with other years, although when considered separately some varia- 
tions are noted, as not all of the occupations are on an 8-hour basis 
The greatest change has taken place in the occupation of feeders. 
In 1920 feeders averaged 56.8 hours per week full time, which 
increased to 61.4 hours in 1922 and dropped to 53.1 hours in 1924. 

Also the increase in hourly earnings in 1924 over 1922 is 15 per 
cent for the principal productive occupations as a whole, while in 
the snidivideiad occupations increases ranging from 9 per cent for 
sheet heaters (level-handed) and picklers to 26 per cent for rollers 

(level-handed) are shown. The earnings of laborers increased 18 jer 
cent over 1922, although they are still 22 per cent less than in 1920. 

Index numbers for customary full-time hours per week, earnings 
per hour, and full-time weekly earnings for each occupation for which 
data are available back to 1913, the base year, are also included in 
the table. In addition a percentage distribution is made of employ- 
ees in the several occupations according to their customary full-time 
hours per week. 
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TABLE *: AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN- 
iINGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SHEET 






























































































































































Nave WILLS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1910 TO 1924 
[1913= 100] 
rse of far te pot | mann banal vas coe id r 
it. | | Index numbers | Per cent of employees whose full-time 
' of average— hours per week were 
1913 INum-| AVF) 4 ver- | AVEr | 
f I] 'Num-| ber | 28° | age Age | | pire” re, ~ 
LUiI- full- | full- ten : “ld i ; 
: | ber of time | ©™™- | time | Full-| | Full- |Over| Over Over iOver 
1 the reat | of | em- jours} i@85 lweekly| time |E4rB-| time | 40 | 44 | 48 | 60 | yn. 
plants| ploy- |" nor | PeF | carn. |hours| eS |week-| and} and} 4. | and] ¢ | and| ong 
ees doth hour } ines | pee 1 .het ly j|un-|un-| ~ un-| ~~ | un- — 
nes tat hour | earn-| der | der der | der aa 
L ings | 44 | 48 60 72 
Pair heaters 
_| 9} 20] 42.7 ‘so. 466 |$19.89/ 100/ 86} 86! | @ {2100 .____|... pivt 
9| 255|42.7| .502/ 21.42] 100) 92] 92) @® | @ |?100 fod aoe 
al 9} 2491 42.7] .517] 22.06] 100; 95| 95) @ | @ {2100 )--.-./--2- |---|. 
| 13} 336] 428] .543| 23.23] 100! 100] 100| () | () }2100)-_---|-o | , 
aa 15} 399/428] .540| 23.10; 100/ 99} 99} (*) | (@) [2100 [__-_L|..__ I}. ‘ 
— 15 | 354/428] .518] 2217] 100) 95{| 95) (*) | @) }2100)-_--| LLL. ‘ 
in| ~=—8 | 276 | 43.7 | 1.038 | 45.48! 102] 191] 195] () | @) | 2100 | ok : 
“wae” 11 | 382] 43.4] 1.046 | 45.40] 101 | 193 195 | (7) | () 12100 }_.__-|_.-_-}__- 3 
)........| 13| 521 | 43.4] 1.386] 60.13] 101] 255] 259! () | (@) }2100)-- | : 
Rae 14] 576| 43.3] .880| 37.84] 101] 162| 163] (%) | @) |2100 |----_|--_-- lite ‘ 
aaa * | 34] 536} 43.4} 1.027 | 44.50] 101} 189] 192) 72} 28 }__.---)_2.2-|.222|-.. ud 
= | - q i | a | eS os — 
Rollers 
Es rl j a Pes | l | r l —_ - -or—- 
eS 9| 215 | 42.7 |$1.242 $52.98] 100) 84] 84) (@ | () |?100 | = 
weer 9| 259 | 42.7] 1.380] 58.89] 100! 93] 93] @) | @ |2100| ‘ 
7 egeee 9| 252] 42.7] 1.416] 60.41] 100) 96] 96/ () | @) |7100 q 
__.---| 13] 835 | 428] 1.476 | 63.21] 100} 100] 100/ (%) | () |2100} wy , 
“| 45} 304] 42.84 1.431 | 61.20! 100! 97] 97! () | @ |2100/ "| F 
— 15 | 348 | 42.9] 1.280 | 54.80} 100/] 87 87) (@) | () 12100)}_____|_- E 
a =| | nme 8| 276 | 43.7] 2.501 |113.47| 102! 175] 180) () | @) [21000 foo 
OUrS HBBB wig... 11 | 342 | 43.5] 2536 |110.32] 102) 172] 175) @) | @ |2100}.--_|-- 222)... i 
UuDa- ee M-------2 13 | 464 | 43.4 | 2.976 129.10} 101 | 202] 204| @) | () | 2100)_--_-)---|... ee 
pa Wo...) 14} 801 | 43.8] 1.894 / 8284] 102| 128] 131 | @) | (@) |2100 |22222)22I0L7. ‘1 
were WH..--0-| 14] 478 | 43.4) 2.148 | 93,35] 101) 146) 148) 73) 27 |---|. mS PY BSL 
° | | | 
hich at Se 
1917 Rollers, level-handed 
ted. ae | | ‘cy eae 2 ee a oe 
ited Duce} 5} 44] 42.7 ($1. 516 ($64. 73 |....-- ae ee (2) | (2) | 2100 | : al . 
un -eeeee-| 3] 39] 44.5] 1.071 | 47.66 |_-.-.. es ae () | @) | 2100 |__-. | : 
vy. A. eee} «97 | «124 | 42.9] 1.345 | 57.69 |. | Gee PL e wer SP3 ak 6 Ge OR ue 
due- 5 oe Ee aes 1a — - 
ared Roller’s helpers or finishers 
irha- Wid... 6 | 195 | 42.7 90.474 [920.21 | 100) 94) 94] @ | @ | +100 |._... d | eam paerd 
Asis. __.--.-| 8{| 171|}427] .503 | 21.48} 100] 100; 100} (%) | @) }?100]_--.- se a 
Wi4-..-..| 10| 2641429] [555] 23,77) 100] 110) 111} ( | (@ }2100]-2---|--- ; 
lers. '5.......-| 10] 2331429! :461]19.77] 100| 92} 92) @ | @ |2100]---.- | - 
hick "SRS 10 | 271 | 43.0 | 1.010 | 43.43 | 101 | 201 | 202] () | () |?100]}---.. ; 
CH _.-.--.| IL] 437 | 42.8] 1.092] 46.80] 100} 217, 218] @) | () | 2100 ]-_--.|_-. : 
4 22......| 11 | 487/429] .721] 30.90] 100; 143| 144) (@) | (@) |?100 ; . 
pel weene-| 11] 437 | 43,0] .865 | 37.28] 101) 172) 174] 83] 17 |..-..-|--.-- one om 
er he Sinidieial dencpiealinnis Ginga 
> mM Reughers 
for ae St) wae Le) oe TT 
: 10........| 9| 215 | 42.7 |¢o. 558 |$23.82| 100| 87] 87| @ | @ |2100]_--..|---.- Redd bed 
lers Wt, coo 9}. 255/427] .603/ 25.71] 100) 94] 94) (2) | ( [2100 )----. L dedinenealanate 
m 112... 2 9] 252/427] .616 | 26.29} 100) 96) 96) (2) | @) | 2100 |._-.. me eae toed 
pel W13_--2-TT} 13 | 336 | 42.8] .642| 27.49} 100] 100] 100) ( | @ | 2100)---2| 4 
)?(). 4... -} 15 | 390) 428) .648| 27.73] 100] 101] 101 | (2) | @ }2100}_-...)--- |---|. 
~-eneee-} 15] 353 | 42.8] .619 | 26.51] 100 ¥6 96 | (2) | @ |?100}-_-.. ‘ 
ngs 7. -...2-| 8] 276.) 43.7 | 1.285 | 56.27 | 102) 200 | 205 | (2) | (2) 2100 )---.- Joclasnseldpitete 
co) --ceeee-| 11 | 367 | 43.5] 1.289 | 56.07} 102] 201; 204/ (%) | () |?100]---..|-.---)..---|.-.-- 
en 120... ds. 13} 528 | 43.4 | 1.584 | 68.69! 101] 247] 250) (2) | (2) | 2100] re ide wd 
| in 922........| 14] 590 | 44.3 | .994| 43.80] 104 | 155} 159 (2) | (@® |? 100 |._-..|..--- ae Pome 
2, . cane 14} 533 | 43.4 | 1.150 | 49.94] 101) 179] 182] 74] 26 |..---.|_---.|.-- aie 
Oy- Oe Se AN wee 
ime 'In earlier reports classified under 3 headings: “72,” ‘‘Over 72 and under 84,” and “84.” For this 


distribution see Bul.. No. 353. No employees worked over 72 hours per week in 1924 except 5 picklers, 
‘In earlier reports tabulated only as “*48 and under.” 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERA 
INGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS jy 
MILLS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1910 TO 1024—Continy 











































































































































































































Index numbers Per cent of employees wt 
q of average— hours per week wi 
Num44Ver* 4 ver- Aver- 776} 1 eRe oe Sees a 
Num-| ber | 28° age age | 
ber of full- earn- full- Fall-|Over| Over Over 
Year of | em- herred ings Bem d toe Earn-| time | 40 | 44 48 | 
plants| ploy-|"0UFS| per contd) pine | ings |week-| and | and and | 
3 | Per | } earn- | hours} )¢ } - _| 48 "| Of 
€eS | week} [°F | ings per per y | un-/ un un- | 
' eek hour | earn-} der | der | der | 
ings ; 44 48 60 | 
Catchers 
on08., ......- | 9| 285} 42.7 \so. 544 ($23.19 |} 100 87 86 | @) | () |2100 
1911. | Qf] 2581427] .5871] 25.03} 100} 93 93 | @) | (@) [7100 }__-_-!| 
aan 9} 252 | 42.7) .603 | 25.71 100 06 96 | @) | @ 412100 ]___- 
age 13 | 336] 42.8] .629/ 26.92} 100] 100] 100/| (?) | (2) }2100}___. 
ma... | 15 | 399/42.8]| .636 | 27.23} 100} 101] 101] (2) | (2) |2100]--.22)__- 
ei....4. 15| 350/42.8| .5905 | 25.49} 100 95 95 | @ | @® [2100 }__-..| 
A ale 8 | 276 | 43.7) 1.256 | 54.92} 102} 200} 204] () | () |2100]}-____| 
DS on codas 11 | 407 | 43.6] 1.199 | 5228} 102] 191] 194] @) | ( }2100]___- 
th 13 | 552 | 43.4] 1.532 | 6643) 101} 244} 247] () | (2) | 2100]___- 
BE nn ade 14] 589} 43.3| .962/ 41.57] 101} 153} 154] @ | (% }2100]_._- 
a 14] 570 | 43.4] 1.009 47.70] 101} 175} 177} 72) 28 |... rt 
| ' | 
Matchers 
| | 
ta ae 9} 210 | 42.7 |$0. 387 |$16.53 | 100 86 86 | (2) | (® |?100}__...|_- 
Oe Se 9 | 255 | 42.7] .418] 17.83} 100 93 93} @) | () [2100 |__._. 
ee 9} 249/427} .429| 1830; 100 96 9 | @ | @ [?7100}__-_- 
1913........| 13] 336/428) .448] 19.16} 100; 100}; 100] (2) | (2) }?100)____- 
ce des 15 | 390 | 42.8] .484| 20.70{ 100] 108] 108} (2) | (4) | 2100) 
1915........| 15] 354] 42.8] .475 | 20.34 | 100 | 106} 206] () | (2%) |2100)____|_- 
NY idee ds 8| 276| 43.7| .946|41.39{ 102; 211] 216} (2) | (%) {2100 }_____|_- 
_ Caeistae eee 11 | 398 | 43.5] .981 | 42 67 | 102; 219} 223) ¢%) | (2) 12100 j}_---_!- 
llc as 13 | 642 | 43.4 | 1.225/5312| 101] 273] 277) (@) | @) |?2100)____- 
1922_......- 14| 743 | 43.3) .791 | 34.06) 101) 177) 179) @ | (@ |?100)._-_. 
i iteabalas 14] 639 | 43.4] .932 40. 42 | 101 | 208 211! 69) 31 |--....|... 
; | | } ' / | 
. Doubler s 
| } 
Bane 9| 210 | 42.7 ‘so 72 |$15.86 | 100; 87 86 | (2) | () |2100|---_.)__-. 
lt | Q| 252] 42.7] .401/ 17.10] 100; 93; 93) (%) | (% [2100/____)___- 
1912.........| | 246}427] .412}17.58| 100} 96} 96} (2%) |} (+) |2100).___.\..__. | 
1913_........| 13 | 3361428] .429] 1834] 100] 100/ 100} @) |! () |2100}_____|___. 
: 1914_...._._. 15 | 399) 428] .462} 19.75; 100} 108) 108] @) | (2) |} 2100)_____|____/| 
1915_......=} 15] 354/428] .453 119.42} 100} 106} 106} (2) | (2) [7100}_____!_____| 
Se pie 8 276 | 43.7) .906 | 39. 57 102; 211 216 +? VS ae | i a | 
ey __ ae il 437 | 43.4 . 921 | 39. 97 101 215} 218 2) | () 12100 j___-.}_...- } 
1920......_.. | 131 658 | 43.4] 1.206] 52.32} 101| 281} 285! (%) | () }2100|.....\..___| 
| 1922.........| 14} 781] 43.3] .775 | 33.42} 101} 181 | 182) () | (% [?100}_____|_.__| 
: 1924.........| 14} 661 | 43.4} .909/ 39.42] 101} 212| 215| 71] 20} ._._-- lowes -—n 
4 eS eet , Ler eee 
Sheet Heaters 
| 1910... | 9 | 205 | 42.7 Io. 893 Iga7.68| 100| s0| so! | @ |s100] |__| 
if 1911... 9} 259} 427] .911/ 38.88] 100] 92] 91 es (7) 12100) _-__|-___.| 
} 1912...___- 9} 2531427] .949| 40.51| 100] 96| 95| (%) | () [2100]... |__| 
: ee Roe es 12} 307 | 42.8; .993 | 42 50 100 100 | 100; (2) | () [?100}__--.}__---| 
ee} | Na oe 14 | 364 | 42.8; .966 | 41. 34 100 97 97 Bt ne. +e 
T Seees S24 - 14} 324 | 42.9) .868 | 37.19 160 87 88 % | (*%) [7 100}__-.. 4 
, | ee Be 8 | 276 | 43.7 | 1.879 | 8236; 102] 189] 104) (4 | (%) [2100)._._-|_____}. 
4 pent 11 332 | 43.5 | 1.849 | 80. 43 102 186 189 pt on Ge > SE 
4 | ES ae 13 | 424 | 43.4) 2.151 | 93.290; 101 217 | 220 ?) 4 4. 22 See i 
i SEE 14; 499 | 43.3) 1.380) 59. 74 101 139 141 %) %) }2100 |____- deol 
bit Seeeiacs. fi 14} 470 | 43.4 | 1.559 | 67. 68 101 157 DEDPEL. GCE) OF Rvsugdalcdsecless-- | 
5 
7 A SS rr = deat -_ eemaiy 
i ?In earlier reports tabulated only as “48 and under.”’ 
Ag 
7% 
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PER WEEK, 








ILLS 


AVERAGE EARN- 


Iwas PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SHEET 
MILLS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1910 TO 1924—Continued 
_ | ! 
[adex numbers Per cent of emp! whose full-time 
| df | i of average hours per week we 
| iNum- oad A ver- 2 = gy sea | 7 a al 
|Num-| ber | fuii- | 28° | full-.| | 
vey ao ber of time | ©®- | time | Full- | | Full | Over Poa Over Or 
y|. Yeat of | em- |p ours] ies twee kly| time | Earn- time | 40 | 44 4} 48 | 60 : 
nd} | ao , ploy- | per DO | enen- theurs ings | week-| and | and | 48 an i 60 | aD l _ 
| | €€3°| week | HOUT | ings | per | per ly | un-| un-| j une | nen 
| eek | hour earn-| der | der | | der | | d 
ings | 44 45 | 60 | i 72 
| 
i ! } i ! } 
Sheet heaters, level-handed 
| i | | | 
1013 aa 2] 14] 42.7 \$0. 707 $30 17; 100; 100] 100] (*%) } (*% | 2100 |_._.-]-.- LI... a 
wi4..-----| 2] 56] 42.7] .762| 32.65} 100{ 108] 108] (%) | (2) 2100 = a 
1915. — 2 34 42.7 | .686 | 29.27} 100) 97 | 97 | (2) | (2) 12100} E " 
1919 4 3 | 15 | 42.7 ) . 316 | 56.19} 100 | 186 | 186 | (2) (2) 100 | : a 
mo. .-| 8} 941 43.0] 1.661] 71.45) 101] 235] 237 |) | ¢%) [2100 | (--{--.. fees. 
1 | 7] 90) 43.3] 1995 | 41.33]. 101] 141 137 | (%) | (%) {2100 |_- Cee PSE ie 
vert — 7 115 | 42.9 | 1.088 | 46. 20 100} 154 153 | 93 om QRIG . 5 eas 
} i i | | ! 
Sheet heaters’ helpers 
_e i 
19 Pe a: 8 | 174 | 42.7 |$0. 377 |$16. 07 | 100 | 738 73 | ) vat _, =a Eres ae " 
0 ied 8} 215) 427] .436 | 18.59) 100 90 Se OB: BL”) eee nee pee . 
1912. ia 8 208 | 42.7 439 | 18.71 | 100 91 90 | (2) | (&) 8 aa SE gas, ee - 
TT ae | 10) 230) 42.9 | 483 | 20.70} 100 | 100} 100 (7) | (?) 2 ae Se es ee - 
Ol4.......--| 13] 309) 428) .485 | 20.73) 100) 100} 100; (*) | (%) |? 100j_..../.... . 
1913 | 613] 275/429| .458 | 19.60} 100! 951 95] (2) | @) |2100/_....|..-.\.._- . 
B17. ---- = ewe | G6) 216) 43.2) .859 | 37.21} 101} 177) 380} (2) | (%) | *100|-__ diiabiad ; 
“9... | 41] 286} 43.1 926 | 30.91} 100) 192/ 193] (2) | (2) |2100/_._.- 2 RR 
00.......| 12] 367| 427] 1.140] 48.68] 100] 236) 235] (2) | (2) }2100!.._..\_....-__- ; 
dk | api 454] 42% | 727 | 31.13] 100} 151} 150} () | @) }?100/._-..|...-.|.__- ; 
~~" ae 13. | 408 | 42.9 | .804 | 38.51) 100) 185 | 186 | Tie | ene Cee ie ee ee " 
Shearmen 
| | | 
10. 7 85 | 46.0 |$0. 689 |$30. 79 107 85; 88] (2) | () 2 86 14 4 
— ll. 7| 104 | 44.9] .722/ 32.86] 105) 89] 94] @) | @ | 299 10 . 
ee 7| 105 | 44.9 768 | 34.67] 105 94 99) (@) | @) 90 6 ic52i. 
a 8 | 114/429 $14 | 34.90} 100] 100] 100] (*%) | (@) |? 100 { : 
papa $e 10! 136 | 42.9 860 | 36.84] 100} 106] 106] (2) | (2) [2100 : 
Danie 10] 115 | 43.0] .8271 35.48] 100] 102] 102] (2) | (2) 12100]_- = 
SBR 7 | 149 | 43.5] 1.399 | 60.90} 101} 172] 175) (2) | (?) [7100 )-_-_-|..---|-.--.|---.. 
ee 19... ... 11 | 221 | 43.3} 1.463 | 63.35] 101] 180] 182] (@) | @) |2100]_- ‘ 
ate ae 8 122 | 43.5 | 1.891 | 82.22] 101} 232) 236] (2) j () | 7100] —— one 
| ee 12] 190 | 43.3] 1.173 | 50.82] 101] 144] 146] (%) | (@® |? 100 . 
(Se: 1924 | 10| 150 | 43.7] 1.2891 66.26] 102] 158] 161] 68] 26 6 | leebe 
a Shearmen’s helpers 
j | i 
- _ eee | 6| 62 | 46.4 |$0. 261 Ig11. 99 108} 104] 111] @) | @] 784 See | ee 
ee Oe 6) 83/449] .308/13.59] 105] 123] 126) @) | @) | 290) .-| 10 
a _ eae 6 771 45.1] .290)12.88) 105] 116) 120} @) | @) | 790 al 0 Base 
Baka: ae 7/ 1111} 42.9] .251 110.77] 100; 100] 100; (@) | @) 4{7100/--. fs 
_ Re 9} 1281429] .282112 09] 100} 112) 112] @) | ©) |2 100) -____| SS 
ii weeses 9| 146] 43.8] .242/ 10.59) 102) 96) 98) (%) | @) 1] 795) 2)-.--.) 3 - 
oe eae 6| 120] 43.2] .533 | 23.06) 101] 220] 214] (2) | (%) |2100)_-- et tom 
WE sis. :. 11 196 | 43.7] .682 | 29.80} 102] 272{] 277) @ | &@ 298 | . 2 i“ 
cen Fe 71) 65) 43.7] .983) 4291} 102} 392} 398) (@) | @) | #100 }__-.-|_----}.---).2-.. 
2 oma | 321 265143.4] .642] 27.691 101] 256} 257] () |) @) | 2100 4_-- 4 --- 2} fee 
tinea 8| 203 | 43.8] .736| 3211] 12] 293] 298] 65) 30 5 EE EE A Gad 
Be | | or Pie Be ew ue as 
‘In earlier cet tabulated iain as “48 and under.’’ 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERA¢ 
INGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS I] 
MILLS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, i910 TO 1924—Conclu 








Index numbers | Per cent of employees w! 






























































































































































= of average— hours per week ws 
Num-| Ve" 4 ver- = a —— 
Num-| ber | AS) | age | fy. | 
Year = of | time earn- | time —e | Full- |Over| Over Over| 
em tnours| 2285 weekly| time Earn-| time; 40 | 44 48 | 
plants} ploy- per a ~| ings | week-| and | and and | 
4 per . | earn- jhours 48 6 
ees | week | Dour ings | per | Per | ly | un- | un- un- 
” | week | Dour | earn-| der | der der 
| | ings | 44 | 48 60 
am ey APN SY | a% 
Openers 
_,. =e 7 | 138 | 46.0 ($0, 274 |$12.57 | 101} 98j| 100] (%) | @) | 786 ]_.-.- = 
Seco eS 7| 167| 45.2) .27511235] 100} 99] 98) () | (%) | 289]... wa 
1912..-......| 7] 180 | 45.8] .289/] 13.04] 101 | 104] 104] (%) | (2) | 287] ..-- an 
1913.-......| 6] 168/454] .27911256| 100] 100] 100] (2) | () | 288 }_L-.- ar iy 
i entohes 9| 200/428] .282/1206| 94{| 101] 96] (2%) | @ |2100}_.... aa 
| aeagae Sel 9} 180 | 43.6 273 | 11. 93 96 98 95| (@) | @ | 296 | ae 2 
iT :< oceden 6; 175 | 43.3] .662 | 28.70 95 | 237| 229) (7) | @) |?100/_.._- -_ 
1919_.......]| 10] 266 | 43.6] .656| 28.60] 96] 235] 228) (*) | (2) | 299 ]._._- =a 
1920........} 6] 198! 44.0] 1.188} 5213] 97] 426] 415] (2) | (@) | 2100]... as 
lea 11] 415; 43.5] .731 | 31.23] 96] 262] 249] (2) | () [2100 }____- ota 
rs 9 284 | 43.5 . 806 | 34. 99 96 289 279 72 ee a 
Picklers 
7 Le. ia l l 
SRST 4 50} 70.8 |$0. 181 |$12. 75 104} 84 si @ | ® , La eres 10 
ein liad 5 68 | 71.2) .177| 12.54] 105 82 87; @) | ® | @ |----- Y 
Se 5 39 | 71.7 . 186 | 13. 23 105 86 91} () (?) Ly oem 13 
ele cai 8 71 | 68.1} .216) 14.49; 100; 100; 100} () | @ |] #12 {LLL 7 
RS SB 9 121 | 69.6) .211 | 14.55 102 98 100 | () (?) . 4 
eS 9] 126] 69.8; .209)| 14.44] 102 97} 100] @ | @ . | ee 3 
AT 7 67 | 68.3] .600; 40.98; 100; 278) 283] (%) | @ (?) 6| 24 
ae 7 65 | 51.5 . 792 | 41.13 76 367 284 | (’) (?) ST |..<- 5 
eh 11} 106] 65.9) .508)| 33.51 97 | 235] 231) () | 28 8 7 
cnet iitnd 12] 150} 63.6] .555 | 35. 48 93 | 257 | 245 P hdd. | 2] 13] 31 
Feeders 
| | 
ee 5 414 56.8 |$0. 704 |$39. 39 |_____- ee senae 2 3 4j =e 20 
Foe 8; 119] 61.4} .500 | 30. 66}... _.-}---.2-}. Le (7) | @ | 232 7] 10 
EER Sie 8{ 101} 53.1] .578 | Oe Pell lll . onde bok 29 9 y 2 
Laborers 
Ses 9| 347 | 63.1 |$0. 164 |$10. 35 97 86 8414) (?) 4| 64 
| apogee 9| 361 | 63.6) .166/ 10.54) 98; 87| 86) (| MI] @® 5| 53 
(aang ge 9 354 | 63.5 . 169 | 10. 72 98 89 87) @ | ® (?) 4 54 
ee 13 351 | 64.9 . 190 | 12. 28 100 100 100 | () (?) (?) 17 37 
ae 15} 378 | 65.9); .188 | 12.37] 102 9} 101; () | (4 (?) 10 | 26 
SiG idcieeasas 15 394 | 65.0 . 188 | 12. 21 100 99 99} (4) (?) (2) 10 32 
1089 os cccucc 8 656 | 61.8 . 331 | 20. 46 95 174 167 | () (2) latina OO 
ae I 9] 270} 64.5] .462 | 29.80 99; 243) 243) () | @ (?) 8] 51 
_, & eo 11 866 | 59.5 . 536 | 32. 01 92 282 261 | () (?) 432 10 20 
i 13 808 | 65. 2 . 356 | 23. 06 100 187 188 | @) (?) (®) 29 31 | 
GONE & aucbus 13 757 | 64.5 « 420 | 27.15 100 221 2 a Pe Bie 20 34 | 












































? In earlier reports tabulated only as ‘‘48 and under.” 


Average Daily Wage Rates of Railroad Employes on Class [ Carers, 
July, 1923 

HE following tabie is taken from Wage Series Report No. ! 

(February, 1924), of the United States Railroad Labor Board. 


It shows for Class I roads the number of employees in |/uy, 
1923; the rates as of December, 1917 (in part), and January, !')2!: 
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WAGE RATES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 87 
E EARN. and the rates, under awards of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, as of May, 1920; July, 1921; July, 1922; and July, 1923. 

In many instances, es ecially since July, 1922, carriers and their 
employees have mutual y settled their wage grievances, and hence 
oe settlements have not come under the Board’s awards. Further, 
-~ .ome roads have paid wages above the minimum set by the Board’s 
nated The last column of the table shows the average rates of 
J] Class I roads including both Board award rates and mutual 
agreement rates. 


\VERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ON CLASS I CARRIERS 

























































































































































| Average daily rates 
14 |. ' a = sy ne al Actual 
ll N U. 8. . 8. Railroad Labor | aver- 
1d homey | Rail- Board age 
Ae : 3 of em road daily 
|-----|. Class of employees s+ De- | Ad- rates 
} 2). | July, | cem- jminis- | i. ef- 
iad Cee 1923 ber, | tra- —_ | ect 
I | 1917 | tion, P July, | July, July,| July, 
“=. Janu-| 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1923 
1920 
ary, 
i 1920 i 
—_ | 
Group I.— Supervisory forces | | 
- la ERE LR 2) eee $8. 14 |$9. 34 |$9. 11 $9.11 $8.95] $8.95 
Yardmasters’ assistants.........--.--.-----.---- oY ee 7.05 | 8 25 | 8.07 | 8 07 | 8.00 | 8. 00 
wv t,o ne ae Ly GET an ccna 8.35 | 9.39 | 8.90| 8.90/ 9.08) 9,68 
1 Sa ees | se 6.15 | 6.95 | 6.55 | 6.55 | 6.56) 6.56 
: a Group II.— Clerical and station forces ie x: | 
| i 
0; & ection 1: Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, | 
+ . chief clerks, foremmen, subioremen, and other | | 
‘ . clerical CO Se ro 25, 588 |..----- 6.10 | 7.14 | 6.66 | 6.42 6. 42 | 6. 88 
el] Section 2 (a): Clerks with an experience of 2 or |" 
more years © EES EE RS a. SS a a ee ee ST 4.11 | 5.15 | 4.67 | 4.43 | 4.43 4.75 
section 2 (b): Clerks with an experience of 1 year 
bar, et Ratti et At ela eetotan Tk) ESTE ‘am Se: 3.73 | 4.77 | 3.73 | 3.41 3. 41 |} 3. 66 
tion 3 (a): Clerks with an experience of less 
oe x “To TESTE SS ST ee eae eee eee 3.40 | 3.92 | 3.40 | 3.08 3. 08 | 3. 30 
tion 3 (0): Clerks without previous experi- 
ence: | | 
” Mitel ET MR a Siar het po ES a eae Le. Pee 2.65 | 2.35 | 2.35 | ade ck 
e eT a Se lh Ta. ll i Be a MTT i, eee Ca Nes _..| 3.04 | 2.74 | 2.74 
rotal (sections 2 and 3)--.........-.-....-| _200, 284 |... -- -| 4.08 | 5.12 | 4. 6i | 4.37 | 4.37) 4. 69 
Section 4: Baggage agents and assistants. - --__- CoE Lecsons 4.17| 5.21) 4.41) 417)417 | 4.33 
aggage, parcel room, and station attend- | 
- tho» Minde>dastaetapdicdnanncsoashal 9, 823 |.......| 3.27 | 4.31 | 3.51 | 3.27|3.27| 3.49 
Total (section 4)_--...-..................- 10, 688 |....___| 3.34 | 4.38 | 3.58 | 3.34| 334) 3.4 
26) 16 Section 5: Mechanical device operators_........- 7, 658 |.....- -| 4.36 | & 36 4.36 4.04) 4.04 4.18 
wn 5 ie ata: renee Relea Rae SE ' i 2. 97 3.77 | 2.97 | 2.65 | 2.65 2. 76 
1 Elevator operators and other office attend- 
& + a Ge Ra ee Sa Sema oe /-_ | ay | 3.11 | 3.91 | 3.11 | 2.79 | 2.79 2. 96 
“ 4 Vatchmen (without police authority) -....--- ss | == 3.43 | 4.23 | 3.43 | 3.11 3. 11 3.17 
= Janitors and cleaners_.......-...-----...-..- 7, 669 |.....-. 3.01 | 3.81 | 3.01 | 269/269) 2.87 
8] 2 Total (section 5) ...........-.+.....-....-. 23, 961 |....... 3.44 | 4.24 | 3.44 | 3.12] 3.12] 3.29 
3 Section 6: Messengers and office boys ._.......-- 6, 942 |---| 2.41 | 281 | 2.41 | 209 | 209) 2.17 
a Section 7: Truckers (station, warehouse, and 
Ramen s. i iii haath I ocnadiedisieettoms henunéteoakeai hy emer 3.19 | 4.15 | 3.67 | 3.35 | 3.51 3. 52 
on 8 (a): Sealers, sealers, and perishable- ph Tt of J 
. rel Ceeanene 6207. 5.88 hh BL ELL ' | ie 3.38 |. 4.42 | 3.94 | 3.62 | 3.78) 3.76 
rrlers, Section 8 (): Callers, loaders, etc. -........-..-. oe l....... 3.51 | 4.63 | 4.15 | 3.83 | 3.99 | 4.02 
eee EE SE eee oY 16, 446 |_......| 3.50 | 4.61 | 4.13 | 3.81 | 3.97) 4.00 
Section 9: Laborers (cecal and ore docks and grain | | 
: COVOUNe re. ak i GlLB A siek hb 5 | rt 4. 04 4.72 | 4.04 | 3.72 | 3.88 4.13 
No. 4 Common laborers (station, warehouse, plat- Pe 2 
d form, and grain elevators) ...............-. | =e 3.32 | 4.00 | 3.32 | 3.00 | 3.16 3. 22 
nen I ol. occdecccocchan ayes |....... 3. 52 4. 20 3. 52 | 3.20 | 3.36 |__ 3. 58 
J wit Section 10; Telephone switchboard operators....|_ 1,545 |______| 3.12 | 3. 92 | 3.12 |3.33 [3.33 | 3.39 
1 ‘ ‘ ———— SS | OO 
L920; i aatinntacecesueccunsessnoond OY ee epee Oe HU) A a 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ON CLASS | 
CARRIE RS—Continued 


























































































































Average daily rates 
Num- u.s.| U.S. Railroad La 
ber Rail Board 
of em- road | av 
Class of employees ployees,; De- | Ad-|_ . TT ally 
— cem- |minis- | | 
923 ber, | tra- , 
1917 | tion, a ad July, | July | J 
Janu-| 464 1921 | 1922 | 
ary, 1920 a 
1920 
Group IIIl.— Maintenance-of-way and unskilled 
laborers 
Section 1: Bridge and building gang foremen....{ 5, 752 |_.....-$5.95 |$7. 15 |$6. 35 /$5. 95 
Section 2: Maintenance-of-way inspectors _______ on 667 _...| 6.40 | 7. 60 | 6.80 | 6.40 | ¢ 
Portable steam equipment operators ___.___- 2, 346 ....| 5.21 | 6.41 | 5.61 | 5. 21 
Gang foremen (extra gang and work-train 
RE SS PS Ee ed OS F & 4.36 | 5.56 | 4.76 | 4.36 | 4 
Gang foremen (bridge and building, signal, 
and telegraph laborers)..................-- 752 | 5. 60 | 6.80 | 6.00 | 5. 60 
ayo Pe OS Pe ee eee _ 8, 768 | _- | 4. 96 6.16 | 5.36 | 4.96 | 4 
Section 3: Gang and section foremen._________- i 40, 312 | 4.13 | 5.33 14.53 14.2014 
Section 4: Bridge and building carpenters-_____-- 25, 381 __...| 4.45 | 5. 65 | 4.85 | 4.53 | 4 
Bridge and building ironworkers__-_.-_-.__-_-| 1,052 |__.....| 5.33 | 6.53 | 5.73 | 5. 41 
Bridge and building painters__ oa oe Gy 1. --=--: 4.41 | 5.61 | 4.81 | 4.49] 4 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, and “plumb- | 
fi EE BRM BED Oe ee 2, 200 _.| 5. 50 | 6.70 | 5.90 5. 58 | 5 
eae 33, 729 |... _-- ma 5. 75 | 4. 95 | 4.63 | 4.63 | — 
Section 5: Skilled trades helpers__._...___- uu} 12,590 5 | 3.81 | 4.49 | 3.891 3.8113 
Regular apprentices......................- 196 : | 3.39 | 4. 07 | 3.47 | 3.39 
gg FE Re Ss eee | ae _ 12,775 | 3.80 | 4.48 | 3.88 | 3.80 | 3 
Section 6: Laborers (extra gang and work train) | 74,557. 13.04 | 3.72 | 3.04 | 2 64 | 2 
Track and roadway section laborers_______- | 240,515 |... | 2.98 | 3. 66 2.98 | 2.58 | 2 
Maintenance-of-way laborers (other than | 
track and roadway) and gardeners and 
OS ST , a De OP 8,981 }......- | 3.13 | 3.81 | 3.13 | 2.73 | 2 
Common laborers (shops, enginehouses, etc.) _| 67, 717 |_-.--. | 3.32 | 4.00 | 3.32 | 2.92 | 
Total (section 6) _. -. eee tons SY ..-| 3.04 | 3.72 | 3.04 | 2 64) 2» 
Section 7: Portable steam equipment operator | | ase 4 
SS BSS SETS eae po ES Oe 1,009 j|___....}] 3. 83 | 4.51 | 3.83 | 3.43 | 3.5 
Pumping equipment operators . dake ~Bte eel <a 2s 2.80 | 3.48 | 2.80} 2.40] 2 
Bridge operator and helpers_______.-_______- 1, 541 _....} 3. 69 | 4. 27 | 3.59 | 3.19) 3 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen___| 23, 243 | 2. 54 | 3.22) 2.54) 214) 2 
Total (section 7) -_ --........-..- ae Se _ 31,979 |_______| 2.67 | 3.35 | 2. 67 | 2.27 | 2.4 
Section 8: Laborers (shops, engine houses, power oii - 
plants, and stores) .............-.-..-....-. ,_. 7 3.27 | 4.07 | 3.27 | 2.87 | 3.03 
Section 9: Gang foremen laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and stores)__.___.______- 4, 265 t>--2% 4.71 | 5.51 4.71) 43 4.47 
Total, Group IIL_........-..-.-.-..___- 4 570, 581 |_....._|_____- ry L tome (x7 
Group I V.—Shop employees ?. (a 
Gang and other foremen: 
ln ES tl AE I athe EE a A a oat } 12 968 | $4.05 | 5.971 7.01 | 6.37 | 6.37 | 6.37 || 
_ . , FTIR EES SSS FH YS Rie | »* 4.97 | 873) 9.771 9.13} 9.13] 9.13 |J 
a ee ee ee ee 68, 845 4.80 | 5.78 | 6.821 6.18 | 5.62) 5.62) 
i Soh... kcal oomestbiens sable 22,508 | 4.71 | 5.85] 6.89] 6. 25 | 5.69 | 5. 6! 
SS SEE, S. Se Le 10,448} 4.95] 5.88] 6.92) 6.28) 5.72] 5.72 
Sheet-metal workers... ...............-...-..--- 12,833 | 4.40] 5.77] 6.81] 6.17] 5.61] 5.6! 
ka iene iat Ghent Pama ae 9,749) 4.151 5.71 | 675) 6.11 | 5.55] 5.5 
Ee EER SSS OE SES eee 142,526} 3.58 | 5.44] 648] 5.84) 6.15] 5.1! 
ERE MET Fe Se eee 1,337 | 4.88 | 5.76 | 6.80} 6.16 | 5.60} 5. 60 
Total (mechanics and foremen) - _-____._-- TOY a AES NE eg TE 
IE. L vaio dustacabsccvadeess. dtd 138, 766 | 285 | 3.96 | 5.60 | 4 36 [3.80 | 3. 80 
Helper apprentices... .....1.. 21 4....--..-.-. 7,457 |] 3.11 | 4.06] 5.10} 4.46 | 3.90 | 3.90 
Regular apprentices.__....._._______- deseo desalted 14,5024 1.841 2.764 3.801 3.16 | 2.60] 2.60 
a PE eee ES Te ee a ee SY aaa. 3.60 | 4.00} 3.1 2.78 | 2.78 
OS Sl Ae ee 455,415 |_---—-. Ge ET ae ib men 
SS ey ——- a 
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WAGE RATES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 89 
LASS | ERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ON CLASS I 
CARRIE RS—Contin ued 
—= == — | ——— ——— = 
| Average daily rates 
he ae | es | Cit, ia’ wae 
DO \etu Num- im ft U. S. Railro 1d L ibor avel 
oo ber Rail- Board | age 
” laa : of em- a: : * | eo 
— Class of employees ployces,| De- Ad- rates 
| in July, | cem- |minis- | in ef- 
t 1923 ber, tra- —— tect 
Ju ! Jui 1917 | tion, |", | Jul July, | July oly 
19 “y J anu 0 192] 1922 y? i2 
ary, | 
1yv20 | | 
ES ee See once ——_}—_—_|—_ cotinine 
Group V.—Telegraphers, telephoners, etc. | 
getion 1: Station agents (telegraphers and tele- 
gp phoners) eee aon 19, 768 |____.../$4. 51 ($5, 31 $4. 83 |$4.83 ($4.83 $4. 81 
Chief telegraphers and telephoners or wire 
} f SES SS eee we Se err Yo. Se 6.11 | 6.91 | 6 42 6. 43 | 6. 43 | 6. 50 
Clerk telegraphers and clerk telephoners____! 13,914 |____-- 4.441 5.2414.76)4 7614.76) 4.71 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen ..-| i, Pee cwwe 4.61 | 5.41 | 4.93 | 4.93 | 4.93 4. 90 
Qt “ ne + agen, NEE ra SE a ° 
“ee Cees Ras eee He 62, 205 |_._.._.} 4.57 | 5.37 7 | 4.89 | 4.89) 4.89 4. &5 
section 2: Station agents (nonsupervisory— or } 
smaller stations—nontelegraphers)_..___..___- ae: 297 Soe s. fz; 4.00 | 3.60 | 3.60 | 3. 60 67 
Motel Grow W ... t. S's | 66, SS 1 RE Se es ee 
Group VI.— Engine-service employees | ele | | 
1] | 
on Passenger engineers and motormen_....__....._- | 13, 438 | $4.39 | 5.684 6.48 | 6.001 6.001 6 60 P 
>| . fmm Passenger firemen and helpers_....-..------____| 13,006 | 2.68 | 4.18] 4.98 | 4.50 | 4.50] 4.50 ‘ 
__ 9-62 Freight engineers and motormen, through____-__ 24,299; 5.18 6.65 1 7. 69 7. 05 7.05 | 7. 05 7..22 
1 freight engineers and motormen, local__________ | 9,445 5.38 | 7.041 8.08] 7.4 7.44)7.44) 7.43 
3 Freight firemen and helpers, throngh - wasnt t! 65] BS 4.85 | 5.891 5.25 | 6.25] 5. 25 . 39 
a Freight firemen and helpers, local_...__.-_- dive 9,661} 3.36) 4.98 | 6.02) 5.38 | 5. 38 6.381 5.45 
an Yard engineers and motormen..-............-.-- 21 75 4.97) 5.71] 7.15 | 65118511651 6&7 
W 3. 86 Yard firemen and helpers_-........_- i aoa 22. 188 2.66 | 4.23 | 5.67] 5.03 | 5.03 | 5.03 | 5. 11 
=| TT TS SP Rw eee ee eI | 10,648 | 2.65 | 4.3515.7915.15/5.151515| 5.22 
+ Hostler helpers.................-...--....-.....-| 2,300] 2.50) 3.60; 5.04 4. 40 | $40) 440) 4.39 
« 33 ————— Se eS — 
Group V1I.— Train-service employers . 
=) r¢ | | | | 
A ee Passenger conductors _.................--------- | 10,839 | 4.45 | 6.00 | 7.00 | 6.40 | 6.40 | 6.40 |....... 
13 Passenger baggagemen_..._....._______ | thee” | 6,078 2.751416] 5.16) 4.56 | 4.56] 4.56 |.._-... 
<() 1 Passenger flagmen and brakemen_..__......._-_} 15,114 2.59 | 4.00) 5. 00 4.40 | 4.40 | 4.40 |...-... 
== Freight conductors, through -__.........-..--...| 17, 354 4.08 | 5.40 | 6.44] 5.80 | 5.80] 5.80 5. 91 
" o Freight conductors, local... ..................--- 9,376 | 4.47 | 5.92] 6.96] 6.32 | 6.32] 6.32 6. 37 
R a Freight brakemen and flagmen, through i. a7 2.75 | 4.08} 5.121] 4.48 | 4.48] 448 4.59 
~ cab Freight brakemen and flagmen, local__..._____-- | 24,698 | 3.00] 4.48]5.52]4.88/ 488/488) 4.95 
4 0 )lCl) eee | 21,712] 3.77 | 5.34) 6.96 | 6.32) 632) 632) 6.34 
~|_* BA Yard helpers...............-----..------.----.--| 54,645] 3.42] 5.01] 6.48] 5.84)5.84/5.84/ 5.87 
. 55 ce dip bdes 6,160] 2.62) 4.00] 5.04)4.40/440)440) 441 
—_—_—_— | Se I > — SS 
. Stationary engineers, firemen, etc. | 
3 
" 63 Section 1: Stationary engineers (steam)_..._....| 2,647 |..-.--- | 4.74] 5.78 | 5.14 | 4.98 | 498 5. 18 
. : Section 2: Stationary firemen and oilers (steam | | 
rT OT | es | ee 13.95 | 499) 4.35) 419) 419 4. 31 
ae Section 3: Coal passers and water tenders (steam 
station boiler room).......................-.-- | ort --25-) | 3.46 | 4.26 | 3.78 | 3.62} 3.62} 3.70 
: : | “| TT gree ee ee 
Total {stationary engineers, firemen, etc.).| 8, 631 |_....--|------|--..-- wet ak Cae eye 
j ) a ! SS —=———— —————— ——— | — 
3 | Med Signal department employees 
itt 
|} 5% Sections 1 and 2: Gang foremen (signal and tele- | 
| 6.0 NS, on accnaliiinacocseuhacwan 9 | 6.62 | 7.66 | 7.02 | 6.62 | 6.62 7.14 
5 i) | a SJ —————————— | 
5.74 Section 3: Signalmen and signal maintainers....| 8, 254 |_...--- | 73 | 6.77 6.13 | 5.73 | 5. 76 5. OF 
5. 41 Assistant signalmen and assistant signal 
6. 41 It NT Bs a 2, 502 }..-..-.| 4.66 | 5.70] 5.06) 4.6614.66) 4.68 
a. Totet weetion 0... .................... 10, 756 | ae | 5.52] 6.56 | 5.92] 5.52 5.54] 5.62 
| 4 (iy ——— ape — — ——_—|_=—_————— —_—_——— | 
| 418 Section 4: Signalmen and signal maintainers’ 
). 82 nT meocodutibeuss 3, 715 | le 4." 78 8 | 4 30 3.82 | 3.82 3. 89 
14 — ] — — — —_—— ———_—_——|j_ =| = 
= Total (signal department employees) __.__- 15, 682 | ct erg Ragane | 5. 35 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ON Cricc ; 
CARRIERS—C oncluded , 




















Average daily rates 








U s, | U.S. Railroac 
Num- Rail- | ey ‘ 


ber road 
ofem- | De- | Ad- |———— 
ployees,| cem- |minis- 
July, ber, | tra- 
1923 1917 | tion, 


Class of employees 


7 \July, July 


























| 
Janu-| 493, | 1921 | 1922 
| ary, | _ 
1920 
Marine department employees 
Barge, lighter, and gasoline launch officers and 
workers SS Stl 6s oo Oe ae Maes caiipn A | se ae aie $4.21 |$4.10 |$¢ : 
Deck officers (ferry boats and towing vessels) - 700 Ass Susshniedss Is ueb'es | 6.43 | 6.44 | ¢ ’ 
Engine-room officers (ferryboats and tow ing | 
hare a regen: ey ae COE yt 760 |......- Semel Leietded 6.55 | 6.51 | 
Deck and engine-room workers (ferry and tow ing 
| | RE peepee rete res oe B. 644 |. cccantimedaitsccis i: & 2} 4.35 | 4 
Deck and engine-room officers and workers. 
tt aa Si, cencaaRsE PIR Ie ote SaeeNiM ABs co 3 eae PEs ras 2.71 | 2.12 
Floating equipment shore workers and attend- | | 
REPRE SS SE RIN seo a 951 3.77 | 3.51 4 
Total (marine department employees) ___- 5 eas a 2 | 4. 22 “4.06 | 4 





Earnings of Male and Female Workers in PEM EAR Manufacturing 
Establishments, March, 1924 
A VERAGE weekly earnings of male and female employees in 


various industries in Massachusetts in March, 1924, are given 
in the following statement received from the Department of 
Labor and Industries of that State: 
EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS IN 


SENTATIVE MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSACHUSE7 
MARCH, 1924 








Number of em- A verag 
Estab- | Ployees on payroll earl 
Industry jlishments, 

reporting 


Males Females | Males 


























Automobiles, including bodies and parts_.._._._____- 6; 1,511} 69 $29. 40 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings_______________. 31 933 | 358 23. 2! 
een Garam a. van oe sets cg os 28 Ee 28 3, 174 2, 398 29. 27 
ne ee ce mwebetooon 17 545 459 22. 13 
Bread and other bakery products__......._.._______- 18 1, 578 627 26. 03 
SI SN Nit Meine din neue chen deiwon Mais ating 15 368 | 742 32. 33 
epee WOM Wa fo oo Seen oc ccccccce eee 16 72 749 33. 21 
ei Te rs CE ees 5 Seo 7 870 1, 621 22. 25 
eet aa. bie See eee dcsectcck seks 9 2, 302 2, 185 19. 91 | 
0 RS SE 2 ae oy HO y 988 120 26. 76 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_........_....._________- 5 2, 876 | 976 24. 95 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and ‘supplies aE 3 6, 357 823 29. 24 
Foundry and machine shop products -_______- ee ae 19 2, 652 131 | 28. 19 
ae Caneprreps pS anmne pp pl Des cw Lapp peihiy pene 14 1, 154 164 29. 39 
OT ge eee ees ee eee 5 348 1,112 28. 32 U8 
ES SEE SS Se a ae Sey RE fer amen g 12 414 232 28. 18 15. 6 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished __...._.__.___- 1] 2, 592 175 27. 49 15, 4 
Musical instruments __--_- BU sb ok BERR Loses sock ba 6 §21 58 32. 42 14. 09 
oe ne 15 2, 944 1,019 29. 00 5. 39 
Printing and publishing, book and job___..___.-___-- 25 646 213 33. 51 { 
Printing and publishing, newspaper --___.......-._--. 13 476 72 | 35. 55 4 
NE a ee ree ee 6 2, 260 451 26. 46 5 
Silk goods (ee Fe ee a EE BOO es 9 959 1, 247 24. 05 
RS ER EE ae eae 5 206 389 27. 85 
Textile machinery and parts...................------ 3 2, 254 140 25. 47 
ws ada TEM Gl LS SE ee Seer eee ay earns 4 501 72 28. 42 
Woolen and worsted goods__._........._...._-.-.-_-- 13 2, 351 1, 832 29. 80 
4g ia ol Gee Siiee eee h os 62 16, 340 3, 763 29. 64 

MU, cccbokc icc cncelstezcctcte Sdaacstaveded 386 58, 192 22, 197 28. 06 
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Wages of Farm Laborers in Canada 


HE following table, showing average monthly and annual 
wages of Canadian farm labor, is reproduced from the Febru- 
ary issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 

published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


\VERAGE WAGES OF FARM LABORERS IN CANADA, AS ESTIMATED BY CROP 
CORRESPONDENTS, 1921 TO 1923 


Males 


Females 


} 

| 

Per month, summer Per month, summer 
; 

| 

} 




















Province season Per | Season Per 
= = year, SS ee year, 
| j wages wages 
| | Wages and W ages and 
W ages Board | and board W ages Board and board 
| board | board | 
| | | 
| } 
nada: | | 
qe eae eee $45 $22 $671 $6a9 $24] $18 $42} $449 
ee Ee re eee 38 21 59 5¥4 22 | 17 sy 418 
1923 -. oa denncdncsemnanessess---- 40 21 61; 611 22 | 17 39 422 
Prince Edward Island: 
FESS acbeadis 24 oo nsecea dead, 26s 29 16 45 | 160 15 | 12 27 237 
1ONS . Kc ditipadts cc ences wus ade —-— 26 14 40 | 415 15 | 12 27 295 
ee he Sie caemadiod ae ae.” at 28 15 43 | 472 16 | 12 28 09 
ova Scotias | 
| oe ol es oy 36 20 6 92 17 14 ! 2 
Fat) ATS SEES Te 3l 19 50 | 536 16 | 13 29 7 
ee ee ee eee eee 36 2U 56 | 555 is | 14 $2 1) 
New Brunswick: 
pe oe © eee sae 35 | 19 4 | 75 17 | 14 31 332 
Mi RO EE ee 34 19 3 | 20 17 | 32 317 
ee ES ae ee Se eed beon 41 18 gy 615 18 | } 32-] 36 
Quebec: | 
a eee oe 39 lf 538 ] 18 14 32 335 
eh a Ct TT i 35 | ] i 53 510 17 2 2y | 306 
_ See 0 a RS De a 40 | 19 59 | 559 19 | 32 324 
Ontario | | 
a Eo ee © Eee es ee s 40 | 20 | 60 | 609 22 16 | 38 418 
ee ee ee ree 37 | 20 57 | 569 | PA | 16 | 37 397 
=  S> ee aes 38 21 | 99 97 | 22 17 39 427 
uf ty; ba: | 
SA Se cena ENRED ee al 53 | 26; | 79 798 oR 22 50 552 
_ BO eee oe eee 40 23 | 63 | 640 24 19 | 43 47] 
Ee ae ae ocebaiiiedihe a 40 | 22 62 631 23 19 } 42 459 
Saskatchewan: 
a a wie 54 26 80 795 29 29 51 556 
9 ea oe 40 24 64 | 673 25 21 | 46 502 
2 aa 42 | 23 65 j 652 24 20 | 44 44 
Alberta: | 
2 teem ee ies eeige es i jihedoll 52 26 78 746 31 23 54 566 
, 2) gawe 41 23 64 H25 24 21 45 | 482 
> DS AS ASRS Serres, 46 24 70 704 27 21 48 | 06 
British Columbia: | 
ee 52 27 79 R55 3 23 54 | 613 
2 ee i ee | 47 28 75 | 84Y 30 24 4 | 636 
og | SE a Wasa | 50 2¢ 76 775 30 23 3 | 640 
° 


101295° —24+——_7 [1277] 
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Wages in the German Merchant Manne, February, 1924 





HE April 10, 1924, issue of Wirtschaft und Statistik, the }y. 
letin of the German Statistical Office, shows (page 217) the waco, 
rates paid under collective agreements, to officers and ¢rey, 

of the German merchant marine. Theserates, which became effec;jy, 
on November 1, 1923, are fixed in rentenmarks,' and apply to oceay. 














going vessels of over 100 tons gross with the exception of fishing anq Mi ¢ 
salvage vessels, tugboats, and barges. While on voyages in the Di 
Sea and Baltic Sea, officers receive only two-thirds of these rates. di 
In the following table are shown the average monthly money aj 
‘ 2 z P : - \ mar y 
‘real” wage rates effective in the German merchant marine in /,! 
ruary, 1924, and the real rates are compared with the rates e/ 
in 1913: 
AVERAGE MONTHLY MONEY AND REAL WAGE RATES IN GERMAN MI 6 
MARINE, 1913 AND FEBRUARY, 1924 
[Mark at par=23.8 cents. Exchange rate varies. Rentenmark circulates only in Germany, 
equal to the gold mark, or 23.8 cents| 
} a ——- ————_— lr A — —— _ _ —_——— A 
| Real wage rate, ] M 
| 1924 ! 
a ‘ Money wage | et p 
Occupation | Wage rate, | pate, Febru- |\— 
1913 ! Y samen 4 { 
| } ary, 1924 2 p 
| | Amount . a 
eT SE) oy eee . | I 
Marks Rentenmarks Marks 
EET 2 ee eee | Lee See 325. 00 180. 00 173. 00 ( 
Ue ae es eee. oS ae 126. OO 494.00 90. 50 
Chief engimeers._..................._. Sci @ 464. 00 240. 00 231. 00 t 
Fourth engineers_________- Cet Seer noted 142. 00 4 120. 00 115. 50 
Chief boatswains, chief carpenters..........___- 108. 08 | § 67. 50 65. 00 
0 SNES ORES. § aes ee a 76. 00 5 61. 50 59. 00 
Ordinary seamen............-.- ee a ee Eee 39. 00 5 28. 50 97. 50 
pT SE Sey ee eee 18. 00 511.50 11. 00 
SS. ae ©. ee ae ee 78. OB | 5 65. 50 63. 00 
SR EE ee Se a ee ee 87. 00 5 63. 50 | 61. 00 
ee Sa 6 eee a" ee ee 71.00 > 57. 00 | 35. OO 
1 These rates inelude all known allowances, but de not include board which is also furnished 


2 Board is furnished free. 

§’ Computed on the basis of the national cost-of-living index. 
4 Inclusive of 25 per cent extra pay for overtime. 

5 Inclusive of 5.5 per cent extra pay for overtime. 


A comparison of the wage rates effective in the German mercha! 
marine in February, 1924, with those effective in 1913 brings out i) 
same phenomena that are characteristic of the general development 
of wages in Germany: A leveling of wages and decreased purchasing 
power. In February, 1924, a captain’s monthly salary was 
3.2 times as much as the monthly wage of a coaler, as compared ¥ 
4.6 times in 1913. For a chief engineer the corresponding figure: 
4.2 as against 6.5, for a boatswain or carpenter 1.2 as against 1.). 
Only in the case of the ordinary and apprentice seaman has 
difference increased; these receive now only 50 and 20 per « 
respectively, of the wage of a coaler, as against 55 and 25 per cent i! 
1913. The real wages of those occupations that were best remune! 
ated in pre-war times have decreased the most. . Captains receive 4! 
present only one-half of their pre-war salaries, while the real waze 
of the officers of lower rank and of the crews amount now to between 


1 The rentenmark circulates only in Germany, at a value equa to the gold mark, or 23.8 cents 
[1278] 
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g9 and 80 per cent of their pre-war wages. In judging the purchasing 
ower of these wages it should be taken into consideration that 
oficers and crew receive their board free. Since their board has the 
same real value now as before the war, the rations having remained 
the same, the gure which their real wages form of the pre-war 


the byl. 
b¢ CTeWs 





effectiyy ff wages would be somewhat higher if the value of the board furnished 
D Ocean. MM them were taken into account. The salaries of the ship’s officers 
LNg and f shown in the preceding table are minimum salaries. All large ship- 
© North # ping companies pay bonuses based on the length of service, in ad- 
rates, dition to these rates, and special allowances. 
i} Vy ang . 
in Fel, : 
fective , 
Wages in Mexican Industries, 1922 
a 66 EXICO as an industrial nation” is the subject of an article 
by Hector Lazo, special agent of the Department of Com- 
meree, which appears in the May, 1924, issue of the Pan 
American Union Bulletin. According to the author, some of the 
Fr industrial enterprises in Mexico ‘‘compete very seriously with im- 


ported merchandise, while others are producing to the point where 
they are not only supplying merchandise for home consumption but 
are exporting comparatively large quantities of their products to 
neighboring countries.” 

The following table shows the number of textile plants in Mexico, 
classification thereof, capital investment, number of employees, and 
the average daily wage paid for labor: 

DAILY WAGES OF MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN MEXICAN 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 31, 1923 
[Figures are in United States currency. Conversions have been made at the rate of 2 pesos=$1] 


























q 
| | Men | Women Children 
ants Se : — ——_— 
ae , in | Capital ie. Sie 
Nature of plant opera-| invested | Num-]| Aver- | a Aver- — A ver- 
tion | ber em- age | om | 28° | om. | 20 
| ployed | wages | ployed a ployed wages 
J tO oo A 
‘chant 3 aa ‘. . ae ee al 
4] Spinning yarns...............--..- 7| $508, 397 471 $0.87} 193 $0.67 61 | $0. 40 
ut ti Woven goods_....__- aieeshasdebandh 2| 128, 808 240 .89| 85} . 63 1 | 52 
yment Knitted goods and yarns_--_----- e 75 | 19, 514,073 | 15, 412 1,01 | 2,626 . 67 | 1, 709 | . 40 
| — Knitted and woven goods. -_-__--_-_- 6 | 1,273, 248 671 1.29 | 1, 783 . 93 42 | 5 
lasing Yarns and knitted and woven 
"has EE a aE aE 3/ 940,741 | 1,066 93 434 . 67 64 | 38 
} ONT} Yarns and woven and printed 
with Ee a 12 | 13, 241, 766 | 10, 292 1.19 | 1, 574 91 | 1,115 . 43 
= Printed goods only_...........--- 2 425, 976 317 1, 38 7 . 75 54 | 40 
es are Dyed goods only.............---- 1 20, 587 15 ej) Tae ees. ee 
t Lo, oe LEE | 108 | 36, 053, 596 | 28,484} 1.02 | 6, 702 | -75 | 8,086 | 45 
- thin 
5 this _ ———$—$—____-—— _ $$ ——— ee 
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The table below shows the average wages paid in the 
industries in Mexico during 1922, together with maximu 4, 
minimum wages for men and women: 


DAILY WAGES PAID IN MEXICO DURING 1922, BY INDUSTRIE 


[Wages are given in United States currency. Conversions have been made at the rate of 2 
































Maximum wage Minimum wage Avera 
Industry | aa were — 

Men | Women Men Women! Men 
Ceiebdite Nae Fp. Bee Pe | ¢1.37] $050| $075| $037) $1.0 
SRE a eS eee ne ae 2. 94 . 68 1. 00 | . 50 | 1. 97 
CE BES. 5 on neck ot dbnbanoduehbed 2. 13 .97 . 74 . 52 | 1. 44 
ne een acnccoanpann 1. 43 .78 . 69 | . 56 | 1. OF 
- <a oer SP 2. 66 | 1. 11 1.15 |} 84 1.9 
i 2. 98 1.17 . 97 53 | 1. 97 
Jewelry shops.__.......-..-..---.--------- 2. 67 1. 44 1. 33 | 85 | 2. 00 
Pottery and chinaware.................-.- 2.18 1.13 1. 31 | . 80 | 1.74 
Conpemter’ Gn0nts ibs e. 2334.23 2 20 oe sel 1.77 SS 2 Seer 1. 42 
Plumbing establishments--_............_-- 1, 72 1. 37 75 52 1. 22 
St Uh an. dn cuecomsnenncsantakaael 2. 30 de oy, Se pote | 1.71 
Peeper ghemeiios . Lilie. Sil5..4) 9 105.... ef Pema 1. 59 
FR SECT RE a Rien ef YE YS 1, 52 ek. Sy Re ae 1.12 
Foundries and smelters___..._...._.-_-__- Bee Loose oon at oH 1. 60 
Mipememnitle GANS. . cack dn nink-cocdidepscve LGR losecockhdcs OD I ncenbeead 1. 27 
es A cella = Sag tlic 2. 56 2. 08 1. 16 27 | 1. 86 
Pepeeewre Gene i ces isct 2 2i5. lw 2. 68 . 87 . 90 | 55 | 1.79 
ONS, ae 1. 68 . 65 15 | 35 | 1. 22 
 & f° See eS RS Sb SORE Le 2 Be? zB 50 't. ..--. 4 1. 00 1. 75 
ES ET 2. 00 75 | Kk Se 1. 75 
Os ret rturtictmsannnie eugadddgcdp at i. 11 87 1. 22 54 | 1.17 
Comes Gebtor ia, 2b ss. li £85. 1. 31 . 56 . 68 48 1. 00 
OS OIE EEE TS Te 2. 2 1. 04 75 54 1. 49 
Underwear factories......................- 2. 56 1. 55 . 90 56 1. 73 
a ee fee ooo eaee 1.75 1.15 . 86 53 | 1. 30 
res Fc a i ee ee oe ccawks 1. 68 87 . 97 50 1. 32 f 
EE Arn cea B 2. 60 1.10 1.19 61 1. 90 
pg ae ee a a ee a 1. 61 1B . 75 39 | 1.18 
Power stations (electric) _.............-..-- BD OGrh oss 2. 67 
ia IE IS ee ee 2. 00 1. 25 . 87 1. 00 | 1. 43 
ET EE > Zin b's subd de> sdunse ceed « ao) oa _ Seppo . 1. 39 
Cardboard-box factories.............-.---- 2.14 6 7 | 27 1.45 
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Child Labor in the United States, 1910 and 1920 ' 
Ts Census Bureau has recently published a study of the data 


relating to children who were gainfully employed at the time 

of the census taking, from which it appears that in the decade 
from 1910 to 1920 there was a decrease in both the number and pro- 
portion of employed children, a decrease the more striking because 
for some decades previously the proportion had remained compara- 
tively steady, while the absolute number had increased. 

In continental United States the total number of children 10 to 15 years of 
age reported as engaged in gainful occupations in 1920 was 1,060,858, repre- 
senting 8.5 per cent of all children in that age period, as compared with 1,990,225, 
or 18.4 per cent, in 1910; 1,750,178, or 18.2 per cent, in 1900; 1,503,771, or 18.1 
per cent, in 1890; and 1,118,356, or 16.8 per cent, in 18890. 


This decrease was general throughout the Union, and was more 
marked for boys than for girls. Thus for boys the decrease was 
from 1,353,139, or 24.8 per cent, in 1910 to 714,248, or 11.3 per cent, 
in 1920, while for girls the corresponding figures were 637,086 (11.9 
per cent) in 1910 and 346,610 (5.6 per cent) in 1920. Only six States 
showed an increase in the number of children gainfully employed, 
and the District of Columbia was the solitary division which showed 
an increase in the percentage. 

A large part of the decrease occurred among children engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, who in 1910 numbered 1,432,428, and in 1920 
only 647,309, a decrease of 54.8 per cent. This fact suggests that 
a part, at least, of the apparent felling off is fallacious, due to a change 
in the time of collecting the census figures. In 1910 they were 
collected as of April 15; in 1920, as of January 1. April is a time of 
great agricultural activity when, if ever, children in rural districts 
are apt to be at work; January is a dull season for farming. 


x RAZS2RAs3- 





Taking the census in January undoubtedly resulted in a smaller number of 
children being returned by the census enumerators as engaged in agricultural 
pursuits than would have been returned had the census been taken as of April 
15, as it was in 1910. It is believed that when the enumeration was made in 
1920 (as of January 1) many children usually employed as farm laborers were 
not then at work and were not returned by the census enumerators as gainfully 
occupied. The enumerators’ schedules show that a considerable proportion of 
the children living on the home farm were returned as neither attending school 
nor as being gainfully employed. 


The figures as to nonagricultural employment, however, are pre- 
sumably not affected by this change, and they also show a decrease, 
though this is not so marked as in agricultural occupations; 1n 1910, 
the proportion of the children aged 10 to 15 engaged in agricultural 
pursuits was 13.2 per cent, and in 1920 it was 5.2 per cent, the cor- 
responding proportions for those in nonagricultural pursuits being 
5.2 per cent and 3.2 per cent. 





1U.8. Bureau of the Census. Children in gainful occupations at the Fourteenth Census of the United 
States. Washington, 1924. 276 pp. nu 
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Within the group of nonagricultural pursuits the movement wa; 
by no means uniform, 58 occ ‘upations showing a decrease and 


increase from 1910 to 1920 in the number of children employed r 
Among the more important occupations, the decrease was quite ma 

apprentices to dressmakers and milliners (67.9 per cent), coal-mine op 

(61.5 per cent), laborers and semiskilled operatives in the building a: ] 


trades (56.1 per cent), launderers and laundresses (not in laundry) (( 
cent), and servants (57 .6 per cent), while the increase was particu larly 
clerks (except elerks in stores) (80.4 per cent), janitors and sextons (5: 
cent), laborers and semiskilled operatives in electrical supply factori 
per cent), laborers, garage, road, and street (90.6 per cent), and stenogra 
and typists (109.6 per cent). 

An important feature both of the general decrease and of m: 
the decreases in specific occupations is that ‘y is most app 
among the younger children. The employment of children under |: 
is usually considere d more open to serious objection than th of 
older children, and the campaign against it is apparently be 
fruit. The number of children aged 10 to 13 gainfully employ 
nonagricultural pursuits fell from 95,841 in 1910 to 49,105 in | 
while the proportion of this age group so employed fell from 1.3 p 
cent to 0.6 per cent. The decrease was general throughout 
country, though it was most evident in the South Atlantic and 
South * Central States, where the employment of these young 
workers had been greatest in the preceding decade. Their impor 
as an industrial factor Log wee changed considerably with 
decrease, though this varied widely according to occupation. | 
1910 children aged 10 to 13 formed 17.2 per cent of the total 10 to 
year old group engaged in nonagricultural pursuits; in 1920 the pro- 
portion had sunk to 11.9 per cent. Among cotton-mill oven i 
the decrease was from 29 per cent in 1910 to 2.8 per cent l' 
and among coal-mine operatives from 11.6 per cent to 8.3 ne Cs 
while among newsboys there was an actual increase, the propor 
rising from 58.9 per cent to 62.3 per cent. 

The reasons for the decrease in the employment of childre: 
general, and especially of this younger group, are discussed at son 
length. To a large extent, it is attributable to the increase in 
amount and stringency of child-labor legislation by the States, and, 
in certain pursuits, to the Federal ¢ ‘hild- labor laws which were eve: 
ually declared unconstitutional. But legislation in its turn is 
to public opinion, and this opinion may make itself felt. be yond 
limits of legislation. , 

The advance during the decade 1910 to 1920 in the legislation restricting | 
employment of children and requiring their attendance at school is evidence ‘ 
during this time there was also considerable advance in public opinion aga 
the employment of young children and in favor of their attendance at sc! 
and it is believed that the greater popular disapproval of child labor decrea 
somewhat the tendency to employ young children. 
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- Employment of Children in Virginia 

q 

ec HE following table summarizes certain statistics on the em- 
, ployment of children in Virginia, published in the twenty-fifth 
re and twenty-sixth annual reports of the Bureau of Labor and 
~ Industrial Statistics of that State: 


NUMBER AND AGES OF CHILDREN GRANTED BADGES FOR STREET TRADES AND 
EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES FOR MERCANTILE AND MANUFACTURING ES 
T 




















‘ \BLISHMENTS 
era fer eka pi eR bel tet were Sree ears FA al 
Number of children granted 
lanv 
parent Emplovmer ertificates f 
| ‘mployment certificates for 
der 14 Badges for street trades cantile and manufacturing estab- 
_ 8 Age lishments 
Liii f 
e ; : | at hs user 
Year end- | Year end- Year end- | Year end 
ed ing Sep ing Sept. Tota ing Sent. ing Sept. Total 
\ Sept pt Total pt I l'otal 
, 30, 1922 30, 1923 30, 1922 30, 1923 
| 
5 » as _— ea Sa " 
oe) } | 
4 EE ee oe 489 481 | rea 
li a ee SESS ee Pees 491 495 | O86 |. a ‘ 
1] NT are 556 725 1, 281 | 751 1, 435 2, 186 
: ee a netternimaniibened 310 377 | 687 | 895 1, 385 2, 280 
uy | —_______|-_____ —___—— 
rts  _—_—_— eo) a 1, 846 2, 078 | 3, 924 | 1, 646 | 2, 820 4, 466 
i j } 
= ct hn eT tori AD kdellrin Gk Set Stel Aes 
i. 
ts 
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Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 


Wages of Division Linemen in Telegraph Department 
A QUESTION se the proper rate of pay of division |ine- 


men in the telegraph department was recently settled by the 

Railroad Labor Board (Decision No. 2312, March 26, | 
in a dispute between the Federated Shop Crafts and the Chicaco, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. The question was whe ihe 
these employees should be classified as electricians, as defined 
Rule 140, or as linemen, as defined by Rule 141 of the shopm 
agreement promulgated by the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 

The dispute was of long standing. The classification of ele 
cians and linemen was made by supplement 4 to General Order 
27, issued July 25,1918. By Rules 43 and 45 of the shopmen’s agree- 
ment electricians were given a rate of 4 cents per hour more than 
linemen, effective May 1, 1919. The employees contended that the 
division linemen were performing service covered by Rule 140, which 
defines electricians’ work, and should be rated as electricians rat) 
than as linemen. 

On December 13, 1919, a joint submission of the case was m 
to the Director General of the Railroads setting forth the cont 
tions of the respective parties to the dispute. This case was decided 
by Adjustment Board No. 2 of the United States Railroad Adm 
istration on December 7, 1920. The board, on finding that divis 
linemen spent 10 per cent of their time on inside inspection : 
repair work, rated them: as electricians and they were paid at 
higher rate through February 29, 1920, the date when the Gove: 
ment relinquished ‘control over the railroads. 

The question then came before the Railroad Labor Board 
decision as to the status of division linemen after February 29, 1920) 
The employees contended that inasmuch as the Railroad Admin 
tration had decided that division linemen should be classified 
electricians, because they were doing electricians’ work part of | 
time; as the transportation act, 1920, continued the rates establis! 
by the United States Railroad Administration till September 
1920; and as decision No. 2 of the Railroad Labor Board continue: 
the national agreement until further hearings could be held, the) 
were entitled to the electricians’ rate until such time as this rate 
should be changed by agreement or decision of the Railroad Labo: 
Board. The carriers contended that division linemen were no! 
electricians, but were in a class by themselves and that the lowe! 
rate of pay was adequate for the services they performed. 

The ow aba Labor Board rendered its opinion that under the 
circumstances— 

It would be inconsistent for the Railroad Labor Board to rule other th: 
that the rates established in decisions of the United States Railroad Admini-- 


tration for the period of Federal control, regardless of when said decisions we" 
rendered, are ‘‘rates established by or under the authority of the United Stat: 
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Railroad Administration” and to which rates the increases specified in Deci- 
jon No. 2 should be added and subsequent authorized adjustments made 
accordingly. 

It decided that the rate authorized in decision of Railway Board 
Adjustment No, 2 was proper, and further— 

Based on the evidence in this case, the employees classified as and performing 
the work of linemen as authorized in Rule 141 shall be compensated on the 
pasis Of Rule 45 with the authorized subsequent adjustments. Employees 
classified as linemen and required to perform work as authorized in Rules 140 
and 141 are composite workmen and shall be paid the rate applicable to employees 
performing the work specified in Rule 140 [electricians’ work]. 

If difference of opinion exists as to the actual work being performed by these 
employees, proper joint investigation shall be made by the duly authorized 
representatives of the carrier and the employees, and rate of pay shall be estab- 
lished in accordance with the preceding paragraph of this decision. 





L line. 
'V the 
1924 
ago, 
leUner 
« by ° 
nen’s Reinstatement 

CASE involving the right of a railroad to discharge an employee 

in order to avoid a strike was recently decided by the Railroad 
Labor Board (Decision No. 2304, March 24, 1924). The action 
srew out of the July, 1922, strike of the shopmen, members of the 
Federated Shop Crafts. After the men on the Great Northern Rail- 
road had been out for several months an understanding was reached, 
January 6, 1923, by which the strike was called off and the strikers 
were to be taken back ‘in such numbers as the exigencies of the 
service required.’’ The memorandum of the agreement, which was 
undated and unsigned, also provided that it should be optional 
with former employees who applied for reemployment whether they 
should join the new association, the Associated Organizations of 
Shop Crafts’ Employees, and that vacancies should be “filled in the 
order of seniority among themselves.” 

One of the former employees who returned to service was dis- 
charged three days later for refusal to join the new association 
because of ‘‘his individual right to select the organization, if any, to 
which he desired to belong’ as permitted by the memorandum 
ending the strike. 

The essential parts of the opinion and decision of the Railroad 
Labor Board, in considering the case, follow: 


Opinion.—Said memorandum was an agreement between the carrier and the 
strikers. Though not formally executed, it was the result of negotiations con- 
ducted between the carrier and these strikers and it was announced by the 
preconcerted and coordinated arrangement shown on its face. After its issu- 
ance, the carrier recognized its binding force by taking the proper steps to carry 
it out. 

The employee whose grievance is involved herein entered the service of the 
carrier in compliance with the terms of said memorandum, and was subse- 
quently discharged on account of the preter to the carrier of the representatives 
of the association arising from his refusal to join said association. The carrier 
yielded to the threats of the association to strike, discharged the employee, and 
thus violated its agreement which had left it optional with the employee as to 
joining the association. Said provision in the memorandum was not in conflict 
with the agreement between the carrier and the shop association and was other- 
wise lawful and unobjectionable. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that System Federation No. 
101 or its affiliated organizations has the right to represent individual employees 
having grievances under the provisions of existing agreements. The board 
sustains the complaint of [the] machinist, and orders that he be restored to the 
service of the carrier with seniority rights in accordance with said memorandum, 
and that he be paid for time lost since February 2, 1923, less any amount earned 
in other employment subsequent to that date. 
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Strikers not Employees 


ON THE same day that the preceding decision was rendered 


Railroad Labor Board rendered another (Decision No. 22) 


growing out of the same strike. In this case, a certain striking ¢., 
repairer, after the strike was declared at an end, was notified to yp. 
sort for duty, but when he reported, the carrier declined to reemp|q, 
ial because of his refusal to sign an lien for membership ; 


the new association, basing his refusal on the first section of 


memorandum which reads as follows: 


It is optional for former employees who are applicants for employment y 
they sign application of new association. 


“The carrier insists that its declination was rendered proper and 
necessary by the conduct of the chairman of the striking organizatio, 


who had issued certain circulars to the strikers immediat tely 
the strike had been called off. These circulars, it is alleged, \ 
the assurance given in the memorandum that there was to b 
propaganda or bitterness,’ and endangered peaceful and harmo: 
conditions in the shops.”’ 

Extracts from the opinion of the Labor Board follow: 


Opinion.—Assuming that the memorandum in question constituted an 
ment, it was an agreement between the carrier and men not in its employ. 

Over that portion of said memorandum which is alleged to be an agre: 
for the employment of the strikers, the Railroad Labor Board has no jurisd 
The transportation act, 1920, gives the Board jurisdiction over railway en 
ees only. The memorandum does not treat of the strikers as emplove: 
speaks of them as ‘‘former employees’”’ and “applicants for employment.” 
was the view adopted by both parties and is obviously correct. As a mat? 
fact, the shop employees at that time were the men who had been retai: 
accepted employment during the strike, and the recognition of this fact is « 
throughout the memorandum. It speaks of the vacancies existing, and st 
that very few vacancies did exist in certain of the crafts. 

At the time the memorandum was made, Mr. B. was not an employee of 
carrier and has not since become one. This case therefore does not inv: 
dispute between a carrier and an employee as contemplated by the statute. 


The board therefore declined to take jurisdiction of the ques 
whether the carrier had violated its agreement in refusing to emp! 


the car repairer. 
A vigorous dissenting opinion was filed, in which the follov 


statements were made: 


The refusal of the employer to engage the services of an applicant for em 
ment who can meet all requirements of the agreement immediately erea 
dispute which may result in a substantial interruption to the operation of a 
rier, as @ situation of this kind directly concerns every employee of the clas 
craft party to the agreement and more particularly so where an employer se 
to impose as a condition of employment that all applicants shall be required 
join an organization other than the one which negotiated the agreement : 
with which the applicant does not desire to affiliate. 


To hold that the Railroad Labor Board has no jurisdiction over a dispute ari 


ing as a result of a carrier disregarding the provisions of an agreement presums 


made in good faith is unsound and wholly out of keeping with the intent and pu 


pose of the labor provisions of the transportation act, 1920. 


In the supporting decision the following statement is made: 


It may not be amiss simply to repeat that the Railroad Labor Board has |: 


in this case that it has no jurisdiction over those who are not railway employ: 
but are merely applicants for employment. Having so held, it was unnecess:! 


to pass upon any of the other questions incidentally involved. 
[1286] 
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Union Membership 






ISCHARGE of opie vase for joining a union was considered by 
D the Railroad Labor Board in Decision No. 2305, March 26, 
924. Because of the shopmen’s strike in July, 1922, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway thereafter refused to employ any 
member of the Federated Shop Crafts and discharged a machinist 
for rejoining it after being hired “ with the express and distinct under- 
standing that he was not a member of the Federated Shop Crafts 
and would never so long as he was an employee of the [company] 
join any of those organizations.”’ 

The employees insisted that a requirement of nonmembership in 
any particular union as a condition of securing employment was a 
violation of the terms of the transportation act, 1920. 

The opinion of the board expresses its views on the question: 


red, the 
° 25()9) 
Ing Car 
i to Te. 
CMploy 


OL the 


The carrier contends that it had the right to refuse employment to men who 
had participated in the strike and had tried to throttle the operation of its essential 
publie service, and that it had the right to impose on a striker as a preliminary 
condition to reemployment an obligation that he would not again become a 
member of the Federated Shop Crafts, the organization which precipitated and 
conducted the strike. 

The question as to the right of the carrier either to employ or decline to employ 
Mr. O. is not the issue in this ease. ‘The real and serious question and one that 
has not heretofore been presented to the board is whether or not a carrier has the 
right to require a prospective employee to surrender in advance his future freedom 
* of action as a citizen and employee in the exercise of his rights under the law. 

The transportation act, 1920, in substance and effect, guarantees to every 
railway employee the right to participate in the selection of his representatives 
in the conferences, negotiations, and general procedure under the law. 

This provision would be nullified if the carrier when employing a man could 
require him to pledge his future action as to affiliation or nonaffiliation with 
labor organizations. Such a pledge would forever deprive an employee of the 
rights conferred upon him by an act of Congress, or rather, indeed, the rights 
which he already possessed and which Congress merely recognized and affirmed. 
To impose upon an employee such a condition is not only unlawful, but it is inher- 
ently unfair and unjust. 

Employees must, under the law, be left free to choose the labor organization 
with which they will affiliate. 

In view of the fact, however, that the employee voluntarily made the agree- 
ment in question and afterwards repudiated it, it would not be an act of good faith 
to permit the employee to reap the benefit of compensation for time lost. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the employee shall be rein- 
stated with seniority rights unimpaired, but without pay for time lost. 


Discharge 


A DECISION of the Railroad Labor Board relative to summary 

discharge of employees was mace in Decision No. 2286, March 
20,1924. The general i item of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees on the Pennsylvania Railroad was discharged for 
“circularizing the employees with attacks on the integrity of the 
officers of the carrier and also vilifying the employees with whom 
he came in contact who were not members of his organization.” 
The carrier stated that the case ‘involves matters of discipline, which 
in the very nature of things must be left to the carrier alone to deter- 
mine in order to secure efficient and economical management,’’ and 
denied that his ‘affiliation with the United Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers had anything 
to do with its action in relieving him from the service.”’ 
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The decision of the board was to the effect that the discharve y,, 
not justified, and directed his reinstatement with seniority righ, 
unimpaired and with pay for time lost. 


Porters as Brakemen 





‘THE action of carriers in discontinuing the service of brakomoy 
on passenger trains and filling such positions with negro porte) 

has been held by the Railroad Labor Board to be a violation of 
the schedule agreement, effective March 1, 1920, and of supp!lemen 
12 to General Order No. 27 of the United States Railroad Adminis. 
tration. 

Five decisions, Nos. 2329 to 2333, each dated April 9, 1924, wer 
rendered in the following words: 

The Railroad Labor Board decides that brakemen who have been d 
or whose services have been discontinued, all or any part of whose duti 


afterwards performed by porters, shall be reinstated and compensated { 
wage loss sustained thereby. 


Deduction for Wage Overpayments 


‘THE question whether a company was authorized to deduct fo 
overpayments was decided in Decision No. 2310 of the Railroad 
Labor Board, announced March 26, 1924. 

The wages of a drawbridge operator on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad were increased successively September 
1, 1918, by supplement 8 to General Order 27, which also established 
the eight-hour day with pro rata payment for the ninth and t 
hour and time and a half thereafter, by the agreement effective 
December 16, 1919, and by Decision No. 2 of the Labor Bourd, 
effective May 1, 1920. 

In January, 1921, five errors in his ratings were discovered, show- 
ing that he had been overpaid $324.99 between September 1, 1°)1s, 
and January 16, 1921. Under protest the employee signed an agree- 
ment allowing the carrier to deduct $25 a month from his pay until 
the alleged overpayment should be absorbed. 

An agreed statement of facts was submitted to the Labor Board, 
accompanied by three questions, the first, the only one of present 
concern, being whether the company was “justified in deducting its 
claim of overpayment for the period extending from September |, 
1918, to January 31, 1921.” To this the Labor Board answered in 
the negative and rendered the following decision: 

Nothing in the evidence indicates that the employee in question had k: 
edge that he was improperly rated or paid under the provisions of supple- 
ment 8 to General Order No. 27 until the carrier raised the question on or alout 
February 14,1€21. The board, however, decides that the carrier was justified in 


making correction in the rate of pay for the period subsequent to February |4, 
1. 


The board also directed that “subsequent adjustments are to |e 
made in accordance with wage decisions issued by the Railroad 
Labor Board which are applicable to this carrier.’’ 


] 
wi 
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ATSC Wag Electrotypers—Boston 
x > 5 . ’ 
poston Electrotypers Union No. 11 has recently made an agree- 

ment with the J. S. Cushing Co. (the Norwood Press), of Nor- 
wood, to expire May 24, 1925. The company agreed to employ 
not less than six journeymen members of the union, to hire only 


v< ® é bed . e 
«Kemen 7 ynion men in the future, and to apply union scales and working con- 


Porters ditions to the nonunion men in its e ectrotyping department “‘ when 
“ion of Mi those men have served the period of five years at the trade.”’ 
rlement The weekly wage scale is as follows: 


dminis. 
_ Foremen, not less than $1 a day more than the scale of journeymen molders or 


finishers. 
nr ko ok WS ara urmmaigundios .. $49. 50 
i 25 LO re dts ober nahh ime died Wn dune em 47. 50 
Deli deeboak thus deel sdlowce asws culls ha cowitecus dulead 2 44, 00 
Battery men, blockers, and finishers’ helpers.___._...._.._-___---__- 40. 50 
Lumpers, optional. 


Forty-eight hours constitutes a week’s work, to be performed 
between 7 a. m. and 5.30 p. m., with no work on Saturday after 12.30 
p.m. Night forces work 40 hours, 5 nights per week. Overtime 
rates, time and a half; Sundays, holidays, Saturdays after 5 p. m. 
and other days after 10 p. m., double time. 

Other clauses of interest are the following: 


It is mutually understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto that 
the party of the first part will not institute or engage in any lockout, nor will the 
members of the party of the second part institute or engage in any strike or boy- 
cott during the term of this agreement. 

The party of the second part reserves to its members the right to refuse to 
execute all struck electrotyping or stereotyping work received from or destined 
for unfair employing electrotypers or stereotypers. 

Whenever any difference between the parties hereto shall arise as to the inter- 
pretation of this agreement, it shall be the duty of either party to this agreement 
to make a complaint in writing to the other party hereto, specifying the nature 
of said difference. Whereupon a board of conciliation shall be created under this 
agreement, to consist of two members of the party of the first part and two 
members of the party of the second part, each party having a voting power of 
two, which board of conciliation shall have power by a majority vote to finally 
adjust, settle, or regulate said difference. This board shall meet within one week 
after such difference shall be presented and render a decision thereon within 
three days thereafter. Should said board be unable to decide any difference 
submitted to it for determination, said board shall then by unanimous vote of 
the four members select an additional or fifth member within the period of 30 
days. Should the board fail to select an additional or fifth member within the 
period of 30 days the selection of the fifth member shall immediately devolve 
upon a representative of the J. 8. Cushing Co. and the president of the Inter- 
national Stereotypers & Electrotypers Union. The decision of such board of 
- as then selected or constituted, shall be final and binding upon all parties 
thereto. 


The union has practically the same agreement with Ginn & Co., 
of Cambridge; the Plimpton Press, of Norwood; Rumford Press, of 
Concord, N. H.; and has verbal agreements with establishments m 
Boston and Providence, At the Rumford Press the hours, however, 
are 44 a week and wages $4 a week less than the rates given above. 
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Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers—Pittsburgh 


‘ leas 
HE Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhanvers of Ma sec 
Pittsburgh recently adopted a revised scale of wages and workin, . 


rules, effeetive until April 1, 1925, which contains among the work 
rules some interesting provisions as to safety and apprenticesh; 
As to safety, it is stipulated that when men are painting the outsj; 
of window frames above the third story, if swing work is not practicy) 
safety belts must be furnished by the employer, and that employ. 
have the right to test the safety and sanitary character of any aj))j. 
ance which they are obliged to use. Moreover, the employer 1 
take out insurance against accident. 


ArticLte VIII 


It shall be the privilege of the employer to build and move scaffolding 
adapted for the prosecution of the work and the safety of employee, a 
employees have the privilege of testing out all scaffolding. 


Articte IX 


Section 1. Where drop cloths and rags are used, they shall be furni 
workmen in a@ sanitary condition. No member shall be discharged for 1 
to work with unsanitary materials or on a ladder or scaffolding which he c 
unsafe. 

Sec. 2. Journeymen shall be allowed sufficient time before the hour 
p. m., or quitting time, for the purpose of placing materials, brushes, etc 
such properly belong. 

Sec. 3. All emplovers to this agreement must have their workmen insur 
the protection of the employees in accordance with the workmen’s compe: 
laws of the State of Pennsylvania. 


The matter of spyeaicrenp is gone into quite carefully, 
provisions in full being as follows: 


ARTICLE X 


Section 1. Each responsible contractor being a party to this agreeme 
have the right to teach his trade to apprentices, and the said apprentic« 
serve not less than three consecutive years, as herein prescribed and agreed 
by the Master Painters’ Association and District Council No. 1. 

Sec. 2. Apprentices shall be under the jurisdiction of District Council 
which has the authority to control them and protect their interests subj 
approved indentures entered into with their employers and adopted by Di 
Council No. 1. 

Sec. 3. Master painters shall not be entitled to employ an apprentice wit 
first making application to the Master Painters’ Association and District Co 
No. 1 and have the approval of the joint conference committee. 

Sec. 4. Any boy engaging to learn the trade of painting, paper hanging, 
decorating, or other allied branches of our trade, must be over the age of 16» 
and under the age of 21 vears at the time of his registration, unless specia! 
pensation is granted by District Council No. 1. 

Sec. 5. Contractors taking an apprentice shall keep him steadily empl 
failing to do so, he shall pay him the same as though he had been regu 
employed by him. 

Sec. 6. A contractor entitled to an apprentice, the said apprentice shall ) 
under probation for 30 days, and if the apprentice shall be satisfactory he s' 
be registered by the Master Painters’ Association and indentured by District 
Council No. tf. 

Sec. 7. The rate of wages for an apprentice at the time of indenture sha! 
no case be less than $15 per week for the first year, $22 per week for the se 
year, and $27 per week for the third year. 

Sec. 8. An apprentice shall work for no other contractor than the one to w! 
he is apprenticed during the time of apprenticeship, except when an emp! 
fails or retires from business, then the District Council No. 1 shall place the 
in another shop. 
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Sec. 9. No contractor shall be entitled to an apprentice unless he employs at 
east five men for at least six months in the year, nor shall he be entitled to the 
econd apprentice unless he employs on an average of 12 men a year. 

' Sec. 10. No apprentice working on jobs shall work more than 8 hours a day, 
saturday 4 hours. Where apprentice has worked on job until noon Saturday 
ye shall not be required to work in the shop that Saturday afternoon. 

Sec. 11. No apprentice shall be permitted to take charge of any job, nor shall 
any apprentice be allowed to work on any job uniess there is at least one journey- 
man eraployed on the same job. Jobbing work excepted. 

Sec. 12. No contractor shall be allowed an apprentice unless he has been 
contracting for a period of one year. 
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Printing, Newspaper—New York City 
AX AGREEMENT has recently been made between the Pub- 


lishers’ Association of New York City and Typographical 
Union No. 6, effective for two years and a half from January 1, 1924. 
The union had demanded a day of six hours but compromised on 
seven and a half. Under the terms of the new agreement the printers 
receive am increase of $3 a week for the first six months of 1924, 
an additional dollar during the second six months, and another 
dollar on and after January 1, 1925, thus making the rates January 
|, 1924, as follows: Day shifts $58 a week; night shifts $61 a week; 
third shifts $64 a week; machine tenders, 1 to 12 machines, $55.75: 
machine tenders, 13 or more machines, $58.25. 
The other provisions of the new agreement are essentially the same 
as those of the old agreement. 





Railroads—Board of Labor Adjustment—Boston & Maine Railroad 


HE Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, on March 1, 1924, 
signed an agreement with the Boston & Maine Railroad, creating 
an ‘Office and Station Service Board of Labor Adjustment” along 
the lines of the agreement creating the ‘‘Station Service Board of 
Adjustment’”’ on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
(See Montuty Lasor Review, February, 1924, pp. 132-134.) 
The New Haven board was created to hear, on appeal, cases that 
failed to be settled by division officials, with reference to the Railroad 
Labor Board by the Board of Adjustment in case of its inability to 
settle the matter in dispute. The board created by the agreement 
under review hears appeals from the general manager's office, 
reference being provided to the Railroad Labor Board or other 
arbitrators in case of the board’s inability to settle the matter. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

Whereas it is our desire to cooperate in the disposition of certain grievances 
and disputes which arise in the normal course of events, between ourselves and 
without reference to any outside agency, it is, therefore, agreed: 

1. There shall be created as soon as practicable, and not later than April 1, 
1924, a board to be known as ‘Office and Station Service Board of Labor 
Adjustment, Boston & Maine Railroad,” hereinafter referred to as the board. 

2. The board shall be composed of six members; three to be appointed by the 
organization and three by the railroad, for a term of one year, subject to reap- 
pointment. : 

3. Should a vacancy occur on the board, such vacancy shall immediately be 
filled by the same authority as made the original selection. 

4. The board shall immediately upon appointment of its members choose a 
chairman and a vice chairman and one or the other shall preside at all meetings 
of the board. 
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5. The chairman and vice chairman shall serve for periods of six mon} 
representatives of the organization and of the railroad shall alternate j, 
the positions. When the chairman is a representative of the railroad { 
chairman shall be a representative of the organization and vice versa. 

6. All meetings of the board shall be held at Boston, Mass., except who, 
majority shall decide the case to be heard, or some other reason in their ju 
warrants meeting elsewhere. 

7. Decisions rendered by the board shall be binding upon both parties ; 
not subject to appeal to the United States Railroad Labor Board or a: 
tribunal. 

8. A majority vote of the full board will be necessary for a decision 

9. Cases not decided in accordance with Rule 8 at one session may }. 
on the table for reconsideration at the next succeeding session. If no d 
reached either party may, if desired, call upon the other to join in subm 
the dispute to the United States Railroad Labor Board, which request 
promptly complied with; or, by unanimous agreement of the board, the ca 
be referred to any other arbitrator or arbitrators, and the decision of such : 
tor or arbitrators when made shall be final and binding upon both parties. 

10. Disputes arising will be handled as heretofore up to and includ 
general manager’s office. If decision given by that office is not satisfac‘ 
the organization, the case may be appealed to the board. 

(a) It will be proper for the board to receive and handle disputes grovy 
of personal grievances or out of the interpretation or application of sch: 
practices now in effect or hereafter established. 

(6) No dispute of the nature outlined in preceding paragraph will be |} 
which has arisen out of occurrences prior to August 10th, 1922, unl 
pending. 

(c) All disputes arising out of proposed changes in rates of pay, rules or \ 
conditions are specifically excluded from the jurisdiction of the board, 
such question is expressly, jointly referred to the board for decision. 

11. The board shall have authority to make its own regulations as 1 
they shall meet, what records they shall keep and all other matters perta 
their activities, except such as are specifically covered by this agreement. 

12. The organization and the railroad, respectively, will compensate it 
appointed representatives on the board and personal expenses, if any, 
eared for in the same manner. Any general expenses which may be i1 
will be divided between the organization and railroad on a 50-50 basis. 

13. In each case presented to the board an effort will be made to present 2 
concrete statement of facts, but the board is authorized to require inforn 
in addition to the statement of facts and may calli for additional evidence 
oral or written, from either side. Either party shall be entitled to an oral | g 
before the board upon request. 

14. This agreement shall become effective as specified in section 1 her 
shall remain in full force and effect until canceled by thirty (30) days’ : 
given by either party to the other. 

15. This agreement can only be changed or modified by mutual consent 
in writing, the change or modification to be signed in the same manner as |! 
agreement is signed. 








Railroads—Conductors and Trainmen 
"THE Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of [tail- 


~ road Trammen have concluded negotiations with the Ass: 

tion of Western Railways representing 43 carriers and includ 
85,000 employees. The roads agreeing to the settlement are as [ol- 
lows: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

Belt Railway Co. of Chicago. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co. 

Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Co. 

Chicago and North Western Railway Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
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Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 

Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern Railway Co. 

Des Moines Union Railway Co. 

El Paso & Southwestern System. 

Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co. 

Great Northern Railway Co. 

Gulf Coast Lines. 

Houston Belt & Terminal Railway Co. 

[ilinois Central Railroad Co. 

Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 

Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. 

Minnesota Transfer Railway Co. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 

Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Co. 

St. Joseph Belt Railway Co. 

St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railway Co. 

st. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Co. 

Southern Pacific Lines—Texas & Louisiana. 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Co. 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis. 

Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 

Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad Co. 

Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Co. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

Union Railway Co. (Memphis, Tenn.) 

Union Stock Yards Co. of Omaha (Ltd.). 

Wabash Railway Co. 

Western Pacific Railroad Co. 

The agreement provides for increases in pay from April 1, 1924, and 
changes in rules to be effective May 1. ‘The increases Sag tairtnr 
service are 30 cents per day, 2 mills per mile, $9 per month; for freight 
service, 36 cents per day, 3.6 mills per mile; and for yard service, 32 
cents per day. 

The same money increases shall apply to milk, mixed and miscellaneous train 
service as are applied to the service in which they are now classified. Where 
there is a separate rate for milk, mixed or miscellaneous classes of service, it shall 
be increased in the same amount as is applied to the service in which now classified. 

Passenger service 

Effective May 1, 1924, the following additional section of article in different 
schedules corresponding with Article 1V of Supplement No. 25 to General Order 
No. 27 will apply. 

When the monthly earnings of regularly assigned passenger trainmen from 


daily guarantees, mileage, overtime, and other rules do not produce the following 
average amounts per day, they will be paid for each day service is performed: 


Per day 
OONNN tO) ie eee oie uu egw soo eee le $7. 00 
Assistant conductors or ticket collectors.______._..___-_--- 5. 80 
Baggagemen handling both express and dynamo__________-_ 5. 84 
Baggagemen operating dynamo__________------------- . 5&0 
Baggagemen handling express________.-...-.------------ 5. 50 
I So te, PE wn aU au. > Ses 
i A DOOR... Suis Uuel...........-.---+-- 5. 00 


When extra men fill vacancies in regular positions, they take conditions of the 
regular positions. Service performed by extra men not filling place of regular 
men will be paid not less than the daily earning minima for each day service is 


performed. 
_ Itis understood that disposition will be made of rules in the various schedules as 
indicated herein. 
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1. Substitute 20 miles per hour speed basis rule for rules in agreeme: 
provide that overtime will be paid on a higher speed basis, on schedule 
when one hour late, etc.; provided that roads paying actual miles will ; 
standard basic mileage day rule; that is, will pay for not less than 150 
computed from the beginning of the day as named by the company. 

Nore.—It is understood that the foregoing includes all standard p 
(as provided for by Federal wage supplements) governing speed 
overtime and minimum day. 

2. Under the operation of the 8 within 10 hour rule, where excessive . 
earnings accrue, or where the carriers are penalized by imitation as to th« 
of trips which may be made in a day’s assignment, or where prese: 
inequitable to conductors and trainmen, the management and the con 
shall enter into negotiations with a view of eliminating such inequalities. 

3. The mileage and daily rates established by this agreement applic 15 
miles divided by 8 will be overtime rate, preserving existing higher overti 

4. The managements and committees shall enter into negotiations wit! 
of eliminating tabulations of passenger assignments and not restrict the 1 
ments’ rights to rearrange service to the extent provided for in Supp\ 
Nos. 16 and 25; negotiations shall also inelude rearrangement of combi: 
assignments to equalize mileage on equitable basis, provided there shal! 
absorption of constructive mileage or reduetion of crews as of January | 
except where specifically agreed upon. 

Freight service 

1. Men in pool or irregular freight service may be called to make short 
turn-arounds with the understanding that one or more turn-around trips 1 
started out of the same terminal and paid actual miles, with minimum 
miles for a day; provided: (1) That the mileage of all the trips does not « 
100 iles, and (2) that men shall not be required to begin work on a su 
trip out of initial terminal after having been on duty 8 consecutive hours, 
as a new day, subject to the first-in-first-out rule or practice. 

2. (a) When a crew is required to make an emergency side or lap bac 
between their terminals within the scope of Supplement 25, miles made \ 
added to the mileage of the regular trip and paid for on continuous basi 

(6) Short trips from a terminal to an outlying point and return, from : 
lying point to a terminal and return, or from an intermediate point to a 
intermediate point and return, on account of engine failure, running fol 
water, running for wreck car or carmen, or on aecount of a derailment 
such eonditions arise in connection with their own train, will be paid cont 
time or mileage. 

3. Where excessive overtime earnings accrue in branch line turn-around 
the managements and committees should negotiate thereon with a view o 
lishing greater equity. 

4. Existing sehedule provisions limiting double heading of trains and 
helpers or pushers will be modified to provide— 

(a) With trains of over 40 cars, exelusive of cabooses, double-heading 
hibited, except as hereinafter stated: 

(b) Double-headers may be run on any district provided the rating of la: 
engine handling the train ts not exceeded. 

(c) In case of an accident to an engine, consolidation may be effected 
another train and eonsolidated train brought into terminal as a double-head: 
practicable. 

(d) It is recognized that the exigencies of the business may require : 
tional helper service to that provided for, in which event the matter sha 
settled by negotiations between the managements and committees, and pro\ 
sions for pusher or helper service may be made by managements and comm 
for pusher or helper engines on any district to maintain the tonnage intact 
grades. 

Schedule provisions limiting the amount of tonnage which may be |i:' 
by one engine are eliminated. 
Yard service 

1. Exeeptions to starting-time rules may be agreed upon by the manageme' 
and general eommittees to cover hoeal service requirements. 

2. On roads where hardships are eaused by rules in yard schedules provi! 
the pay of yardmen shall continue until they reach the point at which they 
started work, the managements and the committees should jointly negotiaic 3 
rule that is equitable to afford relief in such yards or terminals. 
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General 


Wh ich 

Or — , , » ; , 
dopt ¢) 1. Managements and committees shall negotiate to determine whether there 
0 mi les, are unnecessary employees or service. 

9. In order that there be more neat ‘ly uniform deadhead rules in western terri- 
POVisions ry, committees and managements should negotiate a rule to the effect that 
| f, iadheading due to the voluntary exercise of seniority will not be paid for. 

3, This agreement applies on all railroads parties to these negotiations, except 
vertime that: & 
DUMber a) The individual carrier may adopt or reject any 7 or rule revision, but 


iy not reject the increased rates, subject to paragraph ( 

(b) The conductors or trainmen as a class on an pndividual road may elect 
to keep rates and rules they heretofore had in their entirety in lieu of r: ates and 
«ich of the items herein provided as the individual carriers may elect to adopt. 








L to 150 
Le Pate 4, In event management and committee on any railroad, party hereto, fails 
L & Vi within 80 days to arrive at an agreement on any of the items contained herein, 
Bans including negotiating equitable rules referred to, the disagreement may be 
leme) referred by either party to a commission consisting of two representatives of the 
ation o carriers and one each of the Order of Railway Conductors and Brotherhood of 
| be x ailroad Trainmen selected from present conferees with full power to agree and 
19 whose deeision shall be final. 
Statement setting forth disagreement should be mailed not later than May 
9 1924, to the Commission for Carriers and Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 1864 Transportation Building, 608 South 
Tips Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Preferably the statement should be sent in 
aay D jointly rather than ex parte, and in either event should show— 
at 100 ' (a) Detailed statement of facts. 
Exce h) Proposition submitted by each party. 
ing c) Argument in support of final proposition submitted by respective parties. 
except 5. No changes will be made in schedules except as specifically provided herein, 
mess by mutual agreement. All to remain in effect until December 31, 1925, 
trip and thereafter subject to the usual 30 days’ notice of change. 
nh OUT 
iel 0 Railroads—Locomotive Engineers and Firemen—Wage Increases 
: HE following roads have recently granted increases In wages to 
their engine crews of from 5 to 6 per cent: 
= Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Railway Co. 
p Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
s Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 
: Boston & Albany Railroad Co. 
ae Buffalo Creek Railroad Co. 
os Central New England Railway Co. 
Pi Central of Georgia Railway Co. 
Pa Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey. 
?, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
di. Chieago Junction Railway Co. 
he Chieago River & Indiana Railroad Co. 
Bey Cineinnati Northern Railroad Co. 
— Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. 
has Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 
™ Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Co. 
2 Erie Railroad Co. 
= Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute Railway Co. 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway Co. 
Hocking Valley Railway Co. 
nts Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Co. 
Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co. 
ing Kanawha & West Virginia Railroad Co. 
ey Lake Erie & Eastern Railroad Co. 
eb a Lakeside & Marblehead Railroad Co. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
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Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge & Railroad Co. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
Michigan Central Railroad Co. 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. 

Muncie Belt Railway Co. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 
New York Central Railroad Co. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. 
Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Peoria & Eastern Railway Co. 

Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 
Rutland Railroad Co. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. 

Southern Railway Co. 

Staten Island Railway Co. 

Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Co. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Co. 
Washington Terminal Co. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. 
Zanesville & Western Railway Co. 





Street Railways—Atlanta 
A DECISION was rendered by a board of arbitration, March 24, 


1924, relative to the wages for 1924 of the members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
Division 732, of Atlanta, and their employer, the Georgia Railway 
& Power Co. At the hearings before the board the employees 
requested an increase in wages of 25 per cent, contending at 
existing scales do not afford a living wage,” while the company 
stated that it was unable to grant any increase in wages “because 
of the insufficiency of its revenues under existing fares, and that the 
wages it now pays are fairly compensatory for the services rendered 
by its employees, and, in fact, do constitute a living wage.”’ 

The board found that— 


The evidence before the board is that for 1923 approximately 42 per cent of 
the gross revenue of the railway department of the company for the year 1|°)23 
was used to meet the pay rolls of that department under existing wage scale: 
salaries: 37} per cent to meet other necessary expenses, purchase supplies « 
material, and 84 per cent to pay tax charges, making in all approximately ss 
per cent to meet expenses absolutely necessary in rendering service. Out of thi 
remaining 12 per cent, interest on bonds, rentals and replacement of prop 
worn out in service, and contingencies must be cared for. 


After considering the contentions of both sides, the rights of the 
public, and the general welfare of the community, the board grani«( 
a im 1 increase, which, by agreement between the company ani its 
=“ oyees, was adopted as the rate for 1924. 

The new hourly rates for 1923 and 1924 are as follows: 





Motormen and conductors: 1923 1924 
Diee-@ memes iis Ji ou li Sosk tl ee RAR IL (*) $0. 43 
Beecne | mvwthe. os os Se el SR BU (*) . 48 
West . SUG. COS Uie eh et 2 eet (*) . 51 


1 The periods in 1923 were one year and two years, during which the wages were 40 cents and 45 cei! 
respectively, with 48 cents thereafter. 
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1923 1924 
iit ME ee iain nse vabcinbdettteceen eens: _...-. $0.44 $0. 47 
or ‘ 
Grinder? RERPGT ect —p ey a6 6h $0 shah 90958 s or - SE eer ote ee- { : 40 F o 
14 17 
a ae aioe ae 154 184 
|. 484 514 
(ar-barn inspectors in service January 1, 1922: 
fo OE Se a ee . 44 - 47 
Bet TAs. nibh ok 3552 od eae bisdWwisl> «dba - oe . 46 . 49 
RT LET SS SS Oe OS ee See . 48 . ol 
Ve 8 ” PE Sa ee pees eh, Ra ees re . 49 . 52 
eh pal, — agegenigen Ap 1 f oS LE Se. mT ET . 50 . 53 
(‘ar-barn inspectors employed after January 1, 1922: 
Fists ee S00 Ds J. Jen. 2b albus j- Sep peas Lt sthiawteb . 40 . 43 
SE re, and cen wr ositinastttesduady dint h tice tnneeeich-aceavece cian . 42 . 45 
RT nthe nme minding « Sgn a tee 3 Dilip aqua ds negli . 44 . 47 
Fourth year__._.._-_-- B grep Pet: feet aa .47 . 50 
LUCE UG Le: Oe Bk oo mkld ncaa . 50 . 53 
Motor and truck repairmen in service January 1, 1922: 
| a ee ee 5. ES oy . 44 AT 
Second year... -. 8 BE Sel be I ly RS i Se . 46 49 
I iit Ares ace 2 okie a tetas SE enn Dut adineibe 48 51 
9. a ee era ae SV EL Se . 49 52 
Pitta year........-. oad mie jet pepe sieedaens 50 53 
Phereaiter..... .- eoden a see ten. seen. “a . 52 . 55 
Motor and truck repairmen employed after January 1, 1922: 
rT. ot isth, sae, 6. bites whied.g 44s - eee -« . 40 . 43 
EEE SE CT CTR ae . 42 . 45 
5 ERAS et ataesaionag 5 ee, in A Sat net . 44 47 
h 4 POMEL Jeet - 2-8 sea kee 46 . 49 
f 4] Pipe Gets el i800. 0) 202. ot. on 5 sw . 49 . 52 
vie PNR Ss 66 6 edacttsieeid uisséu sd oases ids eatiaeeeds ~x>s . o2 . 05 
V ees, ( ,44 . 47 
way . 50 . 53 
Ween GET Ton wa eee dadsten deccockbaen paper accasees . 65 . 68 
: . 70 . 73 
vhal 45 48 
pany Per week Per week 
BUSE Track, stock yard, quarry, and bridge foremen_----- - --- __. $36.00 $39. 60 
L the EGER Et ale Is SA * peel SR on PR a Ey ae 31.00 34.10 
lered First-class welder and grinder foremen_-_-_.-.------------ . 33.50 36. 85 
Second-class welder and grinder foremet.-- - -- te amb be me 30.50 33. 55 
Wade ween: DlSUSI0 LULL. IOS os tbSW Oe Ue ak 33.50 36. 85 
lruck drivers....~. ES din iab eb deletblatinlebibn boi icltthepertbllatth we ees wee <% 30.00 33. 00 
nt of 
1923 
} and 
ly 88 
f the 
erty 
the 
ited 
| its 
13 
Ls 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in Apnil, 1924 


States decreased 2.1 per cent in April; pay-roll tots 

creased 2.5 per cent; and per capita earnings decreased | 
cent. These unweighted figures are presented by the Unite 
Department of Labor through the hinee of Labor Statisti. 
are based on reports from “8,422 establishments in 52 ind 
covering 2,706,709 employees whose total earnings during on 
in April were $71,966,302. The same establishments in \ 
reported 2,765,953 employees and total pay rolls of $73,834,5 


F;, "states decree in manufacturing industries in the | 


Comparison of Employment in April, 1924, and March, 1924 
OMPARING April and March reports from identical est: 


ments, increases in employment are shown in 10 of 
dustries and increases in pay-roll totals in 11 industries. 

The brick, tile, and terra cotta and ice cream industries wel 
only industries showing increases of considerable size. The 
named gained 8.5 per cent in employment and 10.4 per cent in « 
ings, and the last gained 7.7 per cent in employment and 7 aa 
in earnings, both of these industries havi ing begun their active se 
The ap roach of the building season had its effect upon the sav 
iaiirork. and cement industries, all of which gained both in 
ployment and earnings, as did steam-railroad car shops and n 
paper printing establishments. The steam fittings industry v2 
in employment, but lost slightly in pay-roll totals. 

The men’s clothing industry showed the greatest loss in emp 
ment and in employees’ earnings in April, the percentages being | 
and 16.6 respectively. Other industries showing large losses in | 
items were confectionery, agricultural implements, carpets, boots 
and shoes, woolen and worsted goods, and stamped and enameled w: 
The fertilizer industry having ‘closed its shi ping season erped 

er cent of its employees. The two toh yacco industries sho 
alt decreases in pay-roll totals, with smaller decreases in 
ployment. 

The stone, clay, and glass group of industries and the lum 
group were the only groups which showed increased employment and 
‘arnings. The first gained over 2 per cent in both items and the | 

less than 1 per cent in both items. The leather and stamped 
groups lost 5.2 per cent each in employment, the textile group | 
4.4 per cent, the food group 3.8 per cent, the tobacco group 3.3 | 
cent, and the vehicle group 2.6 per cent. The leather group de 
creased 8.9 per cent in pay-roll totals, the tobacco industries 8.4 | 
cent, and the textile group of industries decreased 6.8 per cent. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroad 3, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission re ports, are given al 
the foot of the first and second tables. 
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coMP \RISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1924 





} 
| Number on pay roll) Amount of pay roll 





















































Industry lish- cent of Silt?) aa? cent of 
ments, March, April, | change; March, April, | change 
| | 1924 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 
_— te — 
Unit food and Kindred products. --.--... | 921 | 179,140 | 172,402 | —8.8 |$4,469.625 $4,288,529, —4.1 
hited slaughtering and meat packing....| 84) 85,357 81,512 | —4.5 | 2,098,284 | 1,981,987, —5.5 
als dao Confectionery - were wen ee oe-n~---- | 3435] 17,255 15,7044 | —9.0 321,854 291.007! -—9%.6 
ice lsd COMB incroenisecsescoeen~ see. | 85} 5,060 5,452} +7.7) 158,516 169,597 | +7.0 
V.4 pr Flour ..---------------------------- | 288 | 15, 062 14,559 | —3.3 399, 049 376,267 | —5.7 
Ciay a Ee ee ee eee |} 315 | 45, 831 | 44,866 | —21 | 1,170,062 1,156,939; -—L1 
LAL Sugar refining, eane______________- 14 10, 575 16, 309 —2.5 321, 860 312,642; -—-2.9 
( textiles and their products ________| 1,570 | 552.348 | 527.858 | —4.4 (11,059,527 10,303,723| —6.8 
Ces <b a on otic eses | 305) 184,993} 177,280| —4.2 | 3,040, 565 | 2,869, 682 | —5.6 
l eS Hosiery and knit goods -_.........- | 234 77, 641 76,305 | —1.7 | 1,382,471 | 1, 352,199 —22 
ey __ J" EE Bertie 202 54,015; 52,204) —3.2/ 1,129,791 | 1,093,264) -3.2 
ahs Woolen and worsted goods____.___ 179 | 71,754; 67,976; —5.3 | 1,624,970 | 1, 493, 981 —8.1 
March (SAREE ph ERR ESS G: | 24] 21,972} 20,742) —56; 633,515; 555,870} —12.3 
: Dyeing and finishing textiles_____- | 73 27, 696 27,476 | —0.8)} 640,199 632, 520 =i 9 
oF = ie 221 58,841 | 52,105 | —11.4/ 1,466,272! 1,223,605; —16.6 
Shirts and colJars_.....--- he SRRST RSE 96 25,866 | 25, 084 —3.0 390, 469 382, 944 —1.9 
Clothing, women’s ---_...-.-......- | 58 16, 785 16, 104 —4.1 460, 058 417, 305 —9.3 
Millinery and lace goods____-___--- 78 | 12,786 12,492 -—23 201,217} 282353) —3.0 
iron and steel and their r producto. .. 1,442 | 592,589 588,622 —O.7 |17,756.780 |17,439.888 | —L8 
hI} Iron and steel. -------------| 209} 280,553 278,911 -—0.6/ 8,715,398 | 8,487,343| -—26 
ES ‘ Structural ironwork _...._.____.__- | 158 19,820! 19,629 —1.0; 545,935! 550,920 +0.9 
2 WT Foun dry and machine-shop prod- | 
°° os) LURES GES Slik pated 620| 171,152 169,471 —1.0/ 4,993,503 | 4,989, 001 —0.5 
es ST Pee eee tee 55 36,523 | 36,519 —1 929,360 | 901, 592 | —3.0 
re tho Machine tools __- paar sre. “> 185 25, 776 25,057 —2.8!| 748,135] 732,12); -—21 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | } 
' Q water heating app: wr!  — el 130 41,125 | 41,902 +1.9 | 1, 283,673 | 1,281,037 | -0.2 
a ill a nr oes 85 17, 640 17,134! —29]} 540,776! 517,814} —42 
calt- lamber and ite preducts__.___.___- 1,066 | 203,095 | 204,289 | +0.6 | 4,473,978 | 4,509,798 | +0.8 
> Cent eae 450; 115,689 117,458 | +1.5 | 2,426,801 | 2,462,696; +1.5 
Lumber, millwork_...............- 254 32,675 | 33,159! +1.5{ 797,709 | "817, 104 +24 
AaSON eee ae 3612 5A, 731 53,672 | —1.9 | 1, 249, 463 | 1, 229, 998 —1L6 
Leather and its products_._________- $43 | 123,177 | 116,730 —§.2 | 2,838,682 | 2,587,172 —8.9 
v1) MOE ies 6) 4254455555. 128 | 26,796 | 25,737; —40| 681,600} 645,422) —53 
ey Boots and shoes... .............. -o-| 215 96,381 | 90,993 | —5.6 | 2,157,073 | 1,941,750; —10.0 
alls Paper and printing .__....._____ 769 | 144,125 | 143,596 | —0.4 I4. 485,985 | 4.477.066 0.2 
1CWs- OT ae ee ener See 176 50, 237 50,125 | —0.2| 1,356, 832 | 1, 335, 463 —1.6 
PReeees. .522...-0<.. —-.22-) | ae 16, 767 16,548 | —1.3! 354,641 | 346, 585 23 
Aine Printing, book and job. ___-.._.._- | 251 32,271} 31,629} —2.0| 1,071, 706 1, 063, 290 0.8 
Printing, newspaper_- 188 44, 850 45,204 +41.0/ 1, 702,756 | 1, 731, 728 +1.7 
Chemicals and allied ‘products__ 254 72,606 71,897 | —1.0 | 2,071,818 | 2,050,509 1.0 
DLOY- Se Sr eee 91 18,954; 18,665) —1.5 509,991 | 501, 200 —1.7 
it 4 il le a RE neni, ill 111 11,461 | 10,723) —6.4] 200,805 | 195, 762 —2.5 
1.4 Petroleum refining ..........-.-..-. 52 42,191 | 42,509) +0.8/ 1, 361,022 | 1,353, 547 —0.5 
hoth Stone, clay, and glass products___- 626 | 105.181 | 107.665) +2.4 | 2,788,184 | 2,859,782 +-2.6 
et aera 7 24,162 | 24,585 | +18} 688,417 | 708,747 +3. 0 
0s Brick, tile, and terra cotta_...__._- 350 26,323 | 28,573 | +8.5)| 666, 052 735, 455 +-10. 4 
ee et SETAE | 51] 12728| 12,304! +06) 356,792| 356,149; —02 
vare. OEE EE 146 41,968 | 41,703; —0.6 | 1, 076, 923 1, 059, 431 —1.6 
6.4 Metal products, other than iron S 
er RR RESTS | 42] 14,969) 14,194| —5.2| 372,452 | 350,911) —5.8 
wed Stamped and enameled ware__-_-_.- 42 14, 969 14,194; —5.2 372, 452 350, 911 —5h, 8 
Tobacco products. 212 | 39.976| 38.675 | —3.8| 728.088 | 666,891| —S.4 
em- o /hewing and smoking tobacco... - | 34 7, 908 7,784} —L6 131, 071 116,438 | —11.2 
Cigars and cigarettes_-...-.......- 178 32, 068 30,891 | —3.7 597,017 | 550, 453 —7.8 
: Vehiclesforlandtransportation__.| 777 | 504,391 | 491,262 | —2.6 [16,154,571 15,902,316 —1.6 
bel Rais ch ease tines de~o0< 227 | 339,123 | 324,797 | —4. 2 |L1, 376, 482 |10, 005, 835| —33 
Carriages and wagons. 2. ------. 41| 3021; 2977| —1.5| ' 72.678 | 2937} +0.4 
and Car building and repairing, electric- 
last ET 188 | 16,519] 16,440) —0.5| $490,178 | $482, 435 1.6 
* Car building and repairing, steam- | 
yare A RE AR 321 | 145,728 | 147,048 | +0.9 | 4, 215, 233 | 4, 351, 109 +3.2 
Miscellaneous industries__.....____| 400 | 234,356 | 229,518 | —2.1 | 6,634,901 | 6.529. 772 —1.6 
Ost Agricultural implements __.....__- 109 26, 531 24,695} —6.9 726,675 | 668,704 8.0 
per Electrical machinery, apparatus | tt 
ES RTs, ee 134 107,802 | 106,522 | —1.2 | 3,055, 227 | 3,017, 51 —1.2 
cle- Pianos and organs. _..-..---------- 35 8, 410 8,068} —4.1] 244,205] 233,710) —43 
rR Rubber boots and shoes __.....___- il 16, 945 16,254} —4.1 389, 299 369, 425 —b5. 1 
pel Automobile tires__...............-- 75 48, 501 48,406 | —0.2 | 1,477, 061 | 1, 490, 010 +0.9 
Shipbuilding, steel_................ 36 26, 167 25,573 | —23 742, 344 750, 406 +L 1 
all a 8,422 | 2,765,953) 2,706, 709] —2.1 78,834,536) 71,966, 02) 2.5 
ds ~—— mea 
’ . Feb. 15,19%.....|_...... 1, 737, 029 | 2. $293, 859,559 | 
at Railroads, Class UM: ar. 15,1924.----|.-.---- 1, 743, 983 | +04 | 2934,345,120 | —4.7 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 Amount of pay roll for one month. 
[1299] 
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Comparison of Employment in April, 1924, and April, 1923 


EPORTS are available from 5,772 establishments in 46 in: 
for a comparison of employment and earnings betwee: 
1924, and April, 1923. These reports, from identical e: 
ments in the two years, show a decrease of 5.2 per cent in « 
ment in 1924, a decrease of 2 per cent in pay-roll totals, 
increase of 3.4 per cent in per capita earnings. The total nun 
employees covered in April, 1924, was 2,045,189, and their e: 
amounted to $54,939,432, while the number of employees in 
1923, was 2,158,055, and their earnings imidnited to $56,04 

There were gains in employment in April, 1924, in only 13 | 
46 industries and gains in the earnings of employees in 20 indu 
For the third month in succession the pottery industry show: 
large gains in the 12-month period both in employment and earnings. 
the April, 1924, mcreases being 14.2 per cent and 21.2 per cent, 
respectively. The iron and steel industry gained 8.7 per 
number of employees and 17.5 per cent in earnings. Among | 
industries which gained both in numbers of employees and p: 
totals were cement, sugar refining, electrical goods, automo)iles 
book and job and newspaper printing, and sawmills and milly 
These increases however were all considerably smaller than those in 
the pottery and iron and steel industries. 

The decreases in employment in the 12-month period were 
exceptionally large in a majority of the 33 industries which lost in 
in employment, as shown in the following list: Steam-railroad car 
shops, 19.7 per cent; agricultural implements, 18.2 per cent; foundry 
and machine shops, i8 per cent; men’s clothing, 16.5 per cent 
automobile tires, 15.9 per cent; cotton goods, 14.7 per cent; carr: 
13.7 per cent; leather, 13.1 per cent; shipbuilding, 12.4 per 
shirts and collars, 12.2 per cent; sugar refining, 11.8 per cent; woolen 
goods, 11.6 per cent; stoves 11.4 per cent; millinery and lace govds, 
10.8 per cent; and boots and shoes, 10.3 per cent. In 6 of these 
industries the decrease in pay-roll totals was even greater than th. 
loss in employment, the greatest decreases being 22.5 per cent in 
men’s clothing, 20.7 per cent in cotton goods, and 19.6 per cent 1 
automobile tires. 

The stone, clay, and glass group of industries was the only gro 
showing an increase of employment (1.6 per cent) in April, 1924, as 
compared with April, 1923. The textile and leather groups showe( 
a decrease of 11 per cent each, and the other 9 groups showed 
decreases ranging from 10 per cent to less than 1 per cent. 
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QOMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
a WEEK EACH IN APRIL, 1923, AND APRIL, 1924 
"3 = nee” | Namne 8 yay Per Amount of pay roll Per 
i] ’ | Estab- roll cent cent 
Industry lish- ee April of (| ; " mw of 
Sil- ments} April, April, 2 pri, il, hang 
1923 | 1924” | Change! “i993 194° | Change 
an food and kindred products ---____- 618 | 129,307 | 127,305 | —1.5 ($8,087,406 $3,205,151 +3.8 
f slaughtering and meat packing... 77 78, 597 76, 361 | —2.8 | 1,818, 581 | 1,854, 914 +2. 0 
vn Confectionery .......:-.....------- 44 1, 718 1556] 9.4 27, 603 25, 813 —6. 5 
7 y 2 G26 5 : Wy { ail 
ngs cote: or % ama AO ee 257°) = 18, 352 oa yo as ; ng —- 4 aan | ul + 
\pril Dae edlleahdat cals LOE) intel dibtaeh bas og 71 | 4 919 ~i18! 131631! 123056) —65 
) sl 2 Oooo s eer eeeeesee Be , ’ ‘ . ‘- ~ . us 
135. Textiles and their products. __._- 1,226 | 484,771 | 431,010 | — 11.1 | 9,804,065 610s .Ate ig 
f 4] Cotton goods _-..- ea ae 246 165, 812 141, 500 —14. 7\2 3S ede ties 
the Hos ery and knit goods oe ccecencee= 197 62, 815 | 60, 344 —3. J | “¢ 42" Os! “¢ aon 530 4 ; 
ie silk goods — sgern-o-s--| 164 | 50,716 | 46,854 | —7.6 | 1, 043, 758 | 1,000, 589 | —4.1 
y Bi Cepeenand wont eeode—"—) 1). Sau | ing | —2s| “aevee| “aosen | a1 
ej ee ind deen tae 81 28 604 ant coel aes! gees | —iae 
; Deel g and finishing textiles.....- 58 26, 594 24, 500 1. 9 619, 26 555, 62: —10. 
Ns Clothing, men’s. ............-....- 154 | 50,742 42, 388 | —16. 5 | 1,312, 138 | 1, 016, 653 | —22.5 
( ent Shirts and collars. lieatieatieieatitidiaetietiaiedeedetetiadil Sl 25, 261 22, 188 7h 12. r : : vs 945 309, 168 ie: 3 
B34 Clothing, Women’s... -...........- 105 12, 518 11, 566 as 4 = , = ue 3 
lb In Millinery and lace goods db ct Letedied 5 9, 872 8, Pert _ 7 a hia! _ ol. as dl vee 
jron and steel and their products; 679 | 389,011 | 381,850; —1.8 2, vaas's ATA 
ther jron and steel __--_......-...-..-.- 164 | 216,542 | 235,287 | +8.7 b 6, 003, 560 | 7, 052, 586 7.5 
: foundry achine-shop prod- Ss oe ee +a 
roll PSs eee, HM s 410 134, 814 110, 552 | —18.0 | 4,018, 058 3, 306, oy ry A 
1S, Hard Wa0G6 61). 25 5,5 nd ds0 cece. 30 | 21,640 | 21, 827 +09 | $8, 355 | a6, 786 +9. 7 
ork. i umber and ‘ite producis-------~- 29 | 125;541 | 128:985 | —1.2 | 2,707,807 | 2,8u9,012 | 49 
, ees ee Se ee n> ooonewens “ ‘ —— ie " | 4 F © 5 - 
$e in Lumber, a, ee 216 62, 362 | 62, 621 re? | l, - em 1, oe a 7 
Lumber, millwork...............-.- 165 24,688 | 24, 748 +0 602, 7 37, 254 5. 
nS 9 ISR S IRN 248 | 38, 491 36,616 —4.9| 886,165 | $68, 853 =2.0 
were leather and its products__.....--- os —c = x | _—_ a —- = 4 
. EL el A a Re | 28, 962 | 25,175 | —13.| 702, 065 | 330, 182 ). 2 
3 3 ( 501 | 81,187 | —10.3 | 2,061,827 | 1, 723, 901 —16.4 
vi ae gape oer 608 124'318 123.896 | —0.8 | 3.706.291 | 3.906.727 | +5.4 
i - oo Rvs vias 3 | O78 46.504) —7.5 1, 268, 406 1, 239, 169 —23 
9 a pulp Ae epee et = | - =. i R12 L. 4 ’ 998, O68 | 310. 036 +4 0 
dry Pepe P55 erro 9cte | aan | gaer| tas| yeitt: fees!) tae 
a Printing, book and job. -----2-..-- 125 | 21, 361 | 2 = +25 m2 ed os 
ent Printing, Mewspapers...........-..- 177 | 37,971) 4 tor ae | i’eon 6%6 eee oe bed 
Chemicals and allied products....| 222, 61,111 | 56,77 of ’ oor ae ve 
BOO, ( ‘he micals Dicaheconaaheth senawalheoanead 84 16, 187 i, os 19 0 77 a0 183° 457 : 1 9 
nt; Se — a ae 30740 | —12.5 | 1.102.069 | 9x8 283 | —103 
‘tl Petraes Hetiating <--->. 3 56.230 | 87:648 | +1.6 | 2.199.217 | 2.350.508 6.9 
en Stone, wal and giass products_. 7s a5 + ies | yt eg | gn a4 
Ce ER Bre nnn own nn anno ncwen soe ‘ nae F +4 | : 543, 822 r7Q 798 +6 4 
US k, tile, and terra cotta__......- 306 22,643 | 22,556) —0.4 543,822 | 578, 798 +6. 4 
' Brick, tile D Slat epee Stee) dea } 47 10,354 | 11,827 | +142 273, 216 | 331, 026 +3.3 
_ a RAN 96 | 32,459} 31,208| —36/ 814,667| 818,308) +0. 
the metal products, other than iron FA Set eee ae aes ene ee 
: an stee pndinmcoconcessoaneote diese Day <s = . pad 7 fir 
in Stamped and enameled ware......| 33] 11,930 10, 729 10.1 279, O79 a7, 413 2.8 
in Tobaceo products _---..--.--..---- Od lg Ain ee hE ee) See 
™ Chewing and smoking tobacco- -.-- R.. on ae 22 es = in is +33 
Cigars and cigarettes. -_........-.-..- 29, 7 7,77 si Se ee ls Gee aek af) 
- Vehictes for land transportation..| 463 | 401,984 a res! pe os Bp | 5 
4 Automobiles... ......------------- 170 | 263, 366 | 273,485 | +3.8 | 8, 899, 723 | 9, 540,073 | = +7.2 
as Carriages and hg eg tbeacaet 32 2, 756 od | 3.7 , 2 ’ | 
als Car building and repairing, steam- ce ee Paes See 
se: ities ‘badass. gos | 191,641 | 179,805 | —6.2 |5.394451 | 5.921.758 3.2 
ed Miscellaneous industries__--------- : a 20 387 | 18 2 | eee ort Seat 964 By 
us Agricultural implements - - peter 72 4, 909 | | ‘ 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, - ae PP bey 
>. wr ei 7+ 7 13| 205| sore | sess | +06 
A aaa 62 47, 963 40, 354 | —15.9 | 1,530,212 | 1,230,139 | —19.6 
Sugeiinn wes 23| 14,617| 12807| —124| '419,126| °410,5%| —20 
Shipbuilding, steel. -.........-.--- . -4 | ean = 
SS 5,772 | 2,158,055) 2,045,189 —5.2 /56,043,735 [54,939,482 | —2. 
263 1 $248,582,321 
Mar. 15. 1923 ee ee 1 800,263 | oa . re > a. 
Railroads, Class Mar. 15, er oe 1,743,983 —3.1 | 1 234,345,120 od 
' Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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Per Capita Earnings 


ER CAPITA earnings increased in April as compared with Maroy 
in 17 of the 52 industries here considered. The increas 
all small except those in the fertilizer, shipbuilding, and st: 
road car building industries, which were 4.2 per cent, 3.4 per cer 
and 2.3 per cent, respectively. 
The greatest decline in per capita earnings was 9.7 per cent in chey. 
ing and smoking tobacco, followed by 7 per cent in carpets, 5.8 p, 
cent in men’s clothing, 5 .5 per cent in women’s clothing, 4.6 p 
in boots and shoes, 4.3 per cent in cigars and cigarettes, and 3 per 
cent in both woolen and worsted soods and hardware. ; 
Comparing per capita earnings in April, 1924, and April 
increases are shown in 1924 in all but 9 of the 46 industries ro 
data are available, the steel shipbuilding industry leading wit 
of 11.8 per cent, followed by stamped ware with 10.6 per cer 
sawmills with a vain of 9 per cent. 
The greatest falling off in per capita earnings in the year! 
arison was 7.5 per cent in the cotton zoods industry. Men's, 
ing declined 7.3 per cent and the boot and shoe industr y 6.8 per 





COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS: APRIL, 1924, WITH MARCH, 192 
APRIL, 1923 


























f} 
Per cent of } Per 
change April, ff chang 
1924, compared }} 1924 
rith— ‘ Ww 
Industry 7 Industry 
ei 
M: ens) April, | March 
1924 1! 1923 1924 
et a a il a +4. 2 | +1.2 Stamped and enameled ware... | —). f 
Shipbuilding, steel._..........._-- +3. 4 BO RR a ae eee eee —0.7 
Car building and repairing, steam- ele SERIES. ed ted all —0.7 
EE Co, oe ee +2.3 +3. 2 Millinery and lace goods_.....--- —0, 8 
Structural tronwork -...... ......- ee Mlle yf LE eee —1.0 
Carriages and wagons.__._.......- +1.8 +3.3 | P: aper heme ee —1.0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_...._.- +17 +6.8 || Rubber boots and shoes___......_-}| —L90 
ne ete Le elt a ee be BE +12 +3. 7 Agric ultural implements ___.._-- —1.1 
Printing, book and job_._-......- +1.2 +3.3 ‘ar building and repairing, elec- 
Automobile tires..................| +1L1l —4.5 nS Pe Ae —1.1 
Shirts and collars.............._.- +1.1 —1.2 | Slaughtering and meat p: acking_- —1.1 
Baking ___.. (te nd Bes cella As ET, ; +10 -+6.4 || Petroleum refining............-- —1.3 | 
ee tad oe +3.2 {| Leather__- Fs So eiS epee —1.4 
Lumber, millwork........--- __.... +09 +5.5 | Paper and ‘pulp. Re ee eee tee Sd —1.4 | 
ES EPCS STE e* a OO ee RE Be eek Ty SEE Ee —1 4) 
Printing, newspaper. -__._......-_- +0.7 +4.9 {| Cotton goods__................- —1.5 | 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- << fo Bre aN ge: —2.1) 
SEE See le ecco nee beutees +0. 5 +0.4 |) Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
I i TE +0. 4 +3.1 | water heating apparatns__.____- —2.1 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 4 Ola Oe eee _.| —25 
TE eth 0 A ils (‘) 4+6.4 {| Hardware........__.......-.-._-- —3.0 8. 8 
Lumber, sawmills .............-.- (1) +9.0 {| Woolen and worsted goods___...._.| —3.0 f 
Silk goods AF MD Bos 6 EB () +3.7 || Cigars and cigarettes_............| —43 
Reemien sh 220 35. 2056s. ke | —Q@2 +5.6 || Boots and shoes__..........____-- —4.6 | 8 
Pianos and organs................} -—03 +10 }, Clothing, women’s S| —5. 5 | 8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles...... —0.4 —2.6 || Clothing, men’s-_..............-- —5. 8 j 
Sugar refining, came............._- } =—0.4 meee me COfpGIS.... 1... attidn ee ee dew —7.0 | | 
Hosiery and knit goods__-_......_- | =O.5 +0. 2 |) Chewing and smoking tobacco.. —9.7 4 
I Sa | 0.6 +3, 2 
} 











1 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Time and Capacity Operation 
Medes plant operation in April dropped to an average of 92 


CS Wera per cent of full time as compared with 94 per cent in March and 
AM-rai]. Mato an average of 80 per cent of full capacity as ainig. oe with 82 
eT cent ep cent in March. These April figures are shown by reports, in 


ercentage terms, from 5,466 establishments. Three per cent of these 
stablishments were idle, 69 per cent of them were operating on a 




















2.8 per fi full-time schedule, and 28 per cent on a part-time schedule, while 
er cont E44 per cent had a full normal number of employees, and 54 per cent 
1 3 per fi were operating with a reduced force. 
Stone, clay, and glass products alone of the 12 groups of industries 
1999 Moined in full-time operation, while the same group and tobacco 
. ‘al : x > ° : . . 
which fg products were the only ones gaining in full-capacity operation. The 
a gain fon and steel and tobacco groups showed no change in percentage of 
and full time operated, but all groups other than those noted show 
decreases both in percentage of full-time operation and in percentage 
com- Mgof full-capacity operation. The leather group average percentages 
clot] dropped 6 points and 8 points, respectively, while the decreases in al! 
"cen other instances were from 1 to 4 points. 
Reports as to plant operation were received also from 1,190 firms 
D other than the 5,466 noted above, but these were without percentage 
figures, the statements reading ‘‘full’’ or ‘‘part” time, and usually 
with no report as to capacity. By mcluding these full and part 
time reports with those of the following table the percentage of 
establishments working on a full-time schedule is unchanged, being 
69 in each instance. 
FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANU- 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL, 1924 
ar nt f or cent of 4 
| Establishments | Percentof | average! Percent of [4 yorag 
’ od festuplsniments per cent estabusnments ! ner cer} 
reporting } ovperatinge— | of ‘ 7 Oper iting — | * e fy os 
| = j ) AUii | Oi ut - 
Industry |—_-_—- " _timie |—_____eapacity 
0 yeratior “"° , joperat mn 
Total |Per cent! Full | Pari A eer 4a - | 3 an Meee A 
number| idle | time | time | ora om? gyn siibens 
i g ity ivy joperating 
ci ry -_) aria = 
+2 5 Food and kindred products______- | 553 2 | 56 4? R4 34 | 64 73 
+3. 3 Slaughtering and meat packing-----} {=e 63 37 93 46 | 4 ; 
+5, § Contectionery............-- oe 70 | 3 3 44 87 oF; 1 69 
5.5 Ice cream_.._...- “ iafeachaarkiegae = 36 | 3 | 75 | 19 | 96 22 | 7 66 
7.5 ITS el ere ee 206 | 2 | 24 74 67 28 | 70 65 
+8 | lilies eee aul » { 853 12 97 45 ) Sl 
Sugar refining, cane_____._......___-| 6 | a el 100} 50} 383 85 
: Textiles and their products _...____| 975 | 62 37 89; 37) 61 7 
1.9 th tl RR AR 250 3 | 55 42 | 84 | 45 52 80 
8.8 Hosiery and knit goods___._______- 141 1 | 57 42 | 88 32 67 79 
5 ees aeaempecepsesteesie tas | 136 | 1} 71 29 | 94) 2 74 75 
—1.5 Woolen and worsted goods________-- SS ' 73 27 ! 92 43 57 80 
—,8 EE cl ete a ae | aw 63 37 87 37 63 76 
0.8 Dyeing and finishing textiles_______ _. See 37 63 85 18 82 70 
7.3 yy alia he gaia 112 | 2 59 | 39 86 | 38 60 80 
+31 Shirts and collars_..............--.- bea —na wi 89; 43 58 83 
5,4 Clothing, women’s_._......-.-_--- 47 2) 79 | 19 96 5} 47 87 
e _ Millinery and lace goods_.......--- 33 3 70 | 27 93 24 73 76 
iron and steel and their products_. 959 2 74 | 25 95 82 66 | 74 
- ell alle ie ili 106 12 50| 38 89) 38 50 | 81 
Structural ironwork __-_- Selle sour pt Se 77 | 23 93 29 71 | 74 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- a 
i aD 437 () 72 28 G4 31 | 69 | 74 
a ee nll ea ens 83 17 06 | 56! 76 
ee 130 1 SY 10 | 99 20 79 59 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | | 
_ water heating apparatus___....... 89 1 89 10 | 99 52 | 47 | 83 
a a lillie Tt he al 55 | 45 89 27 74 | 79 











' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULI ND PART CAPACITY OPERATION 
FACTURING ESTABLISH MENTS IN APRIL, 1924—Concluded 





Per cent of [Average, Per. 
establishments per cent |establishm, 
operating— | of full- | operatir 


Industry —_———— es 
operation 


Total oe cent| Full | Part PB estab-| Full 
lishments! capai 


Establishments | 
reporting 






































|number| idle | time | time “- = 
j } operating! ity 
Lumber and its products_____.____- 750 8} 74) 24 95 58 1 
Lumber, sawmills... .......-..- 327 3 71 | 25 94 69 
Lumber, millwork... _____- --=----| 148 2 86 | 11 98 | 59 
jo ¢ WERT Pere ae ee ee 275 2 70 | 28 94 | 14 
Leather and its products._________- 213 2 61; 87 87; 26 7 
| SPE Pe} Fea Bie te Hi OP Lu 81 | 19 96 22 
allt ae 144 3 | 51 | 46 83 | 28 
Paper and printing_______________- 446 2 80 | 18 96 1 
Paper and pulp..................... 119 5 | 71 24 93 64 
Paper boxes.........-........... yp neha | 64 36 | 9/ 49 
Printing, book and job_..__...____- 140 1 | &4 16 97 | 48 
Printing, newspapers_..._.......__-  * Nar ae 99 | l 100 92 
Chemicals and allied a it 141 hee? ee 91 51 +7 
*. EET ae cee a ee eee ee 45 4 | 69 27 | 91 31 

le. lar, Bilin ade pe al 56 2 | 66 | 32 | 85 38 

Petroleum refining..........._.____- i ee . @hucu | 100 | 93 
Stons, clay, and glass products___ 511 10 68 | 22 92 | i8 { 

DRENDEN, bib 6 odie Sekt aden dnc ycobas« 72 4 82 | 14 | 96 | 68 2 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta_. . 291 12 64; 24 | 90 | 45 

St csettternbnasrabebarnaes | ee 74 26 | 98 | 62 

» ae og RSE ESS 109 14 68 18 | 92; 38 
Metai products other than iron 

and steel. _. ai Lee 64 | 36 | 98 | 25 

Stamped and enameled ware______ a. 64 | 36 | 93 | 25 ’ 
Tobacco products____.__...________- 124 9 54 |} 37) 87; 28 63 

Chewing and smoking tobacco... - -- me wei . 2 58 | 42 89 | 21 

Cigars and cigarettes............-- 100 il 53 36 87 30 59 
Vehicles and land transportation - 568 i 75 | 24 95 59 +0) 

Richtee os onan odienkeoes 143 | 2 55 43 91 28 7( 

* arriages and wagons--_-........._-- 20 5 60 35 93 35 6 

Jar building and repairing, electric- 

AEE, YS PTR ee DEP pe 92 | 9 98 80 2 
or building a und re pairing, steam- 

yer am NES ST ey, ee 281 1 79 | 21 96 68 32 

Miscellaneous industries______.___- 218 8 71 | 26 93 33 | 64 
Agricultural implements ---.....-. 55 2 67 | 31 92 24 74 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

Rie GIO iii cc. ca-.-..- TM linciincbidtl 80 | 20 94 | 44 | if 
Pianos and organs.................. 5 EE 94 | 6 97 89 | i] 
Rubber boots and shoes” _____.---- © cpenrtran 33} 67 8} 17| 8 
Automobile tires................_-. 49 s 51 | 4) 91/ 16] 7 
Shipbuilding, steel__-.............- 15 7 93 j......- 100 | 7| 8 

ga FEE © EC ee ih ee 5,466 3 69 | 28 | 92 44 4 
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Wage Changes 


W. \GE -RATE increases were reported by 80 establishments in 27 
of 52 industries during the month ending April 15 and wage-rate 
decreases 26 establishments in 8 industries. The increases aver: ized 
74 per cent and applied to less than 6,000 employees, or one-third 
of the total employees in the 80 establishments reporting them. The 
decreases averaged 9.2 per cent and affected about 4,000 employees, 

or 70 per cent of the employees in the 26 establishments concerned. 























xg 
As in the last 4 months these wage changes were purely individual 
89 to the relatively small establishments m: aking them and had no 
69 eeneral significance e whatever. 
64 2) ‘ 
(9 
Ag WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1924 
M Ss ic vy) | 4 _ ] > 
Qe Establishments | Amount of increase Employees affected 
79 ee | 
73 Per cent of 
97 : employees 
80 Industry ! Total —_— | Total 
99 e € a = " _—— 
84 aa report-| Range | Average || num- In estab-| In all es- 
33 ing ‘ng a ber lishment $ tablish- 
“5 _ reporting ments 
. increases reporting 
4 
“4 —_—_—_—_—— . —— | —- 
‘ . Per cent. | Per cent. 
“4 Slanghtering and meat packing-_--.---- 4 1 6 | 6. 0 i89 10 (4) 
a5 eS ARS FT RS 85 I 10 | 10. 0 10 100 (2) 
79 2 RR OLS. TT A RE 258 2 10-14 12. 6 23 50 (2) 
68 ee See er 315 2 2-10 | 4.5 | 26 31/ (3) 
Cotton goods eS ee ee ae ee 305 ye a a es a a a ee ae 
os Woolen and worsted goods - ~ +e ot a i79 (4) oe ee ee a ee See eee 
, CE ES bncttnnnéscsaeesni 158 1 5 5. 0 47 OW) (2) 
ag Millinery and lace goods_............- 78 1 5 | 5.0 97 16 l 
14 tl OE 209 AE © SRR eS Sek ee ee: fee 
7 a EE ixc:tmaiini tetany mercote ailh 158 2 1-6 5.4 86 10 (?) 
‘oundry and machine-shop products -| 620 9 5-15 12.4 892 45 1 
79 Ma hl Mens dnbGh-.-.-5dik----u 185 7 4-10 5. 8 52 18 | (2) 
Qf Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
73 water heating apparatus__....-.._.- 130 1 10 10. 0 42 13 | (’) 
73 Stoves... JJL.. pundabsocesooy Hhaaeonstl 85 4) y-10 | 9.3 2 10 | (’) 
47 Lember, Sine... 26. 2. co ed noe 450 62 | 8-15 | 8. 6 380 62 | (*) 
fo ee eee ee 254 10 | 5-20 7.4 638 40 
4) Purmteets 2S aaa sain i bcc ated 362 5 | 2-10 6. 2 102 16 (2) 
eo eC Fee .—(C (ae 2 RN Rete Se Rees | ae 
Printing, book and job---.........---.- 251 1 | 10 10. 0 i8 15 (2) 
Printing, NewSpapers.-..........-...-- 188 10 1-10. 7 6.7 | 633 | 18 1 
ls Nt i a a lll i ee eS oe ee as, St eee, = eee 
0) ee a a | ls 2 79 1 | 5 5. 0 | 20 10 (4) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.........-- 350 5 10-25 i8, 0 | 116 73 , 
te Ra ee Se eee 146 1 | 10 10. 0 75 26 (4 
Chewing and smoking tobacco_______- 34 1 | 5 5.0 | 23 100 (2) 
Cigars and cigarettes ___.............. 178 (*) i ae! a ee ye —— _—— 
Automobiles__._......-.- Cae) eS es 227 5-7 & 190 14 | 
7 arriages and Wagons_.___.__.._---__- 41 2 10-18. 8 | 10, 8 ll 38 | (*) 
Car building and repairing, electric- " 
CO ie Fee ceo RUBE donne 188 3 6-10 &.3 73 32 | (*) 
Car building and repairing, steam- . * a? see , on , 
| ie Ge aes B25". 2 oe 321 ; 2.8 665 98 | 
Agricultural implements_.__.--..----- 109 10] 6 | 6. 0 18 28 (2) 
Electrieal machinery, apparatus, and 
Rtn cchsnthcadtbdeducess ask 134 1 10 | 10. 0 | 10 2; @) 
ianos and orgams................---- 35 1 5 5.0 | 8 7 (?) 











! Industries for which no wage changes were oa are omitted from this table. 

’ Less than one-half of 1 per cent. . 

? Three establishments decreased the rates of 800 of their 1,375 employees 7.1 per cent. 
‘ One establishment decreased the rates of 135 of its 163 employees 5 per cent. 

5 One establishment decreased the rates ofits 110 employees 10 per cent. 

6 Also 7 establishments decreased the rates of 1,472 of their 1,690 employees 10.9 per cent. 
? Two establishments decreased the rates of 249 of their 336 employees 7.4 per cent. 

* One establishment decreased the rates of 138 ofits 149 employees 33.3 per cent. 

* Ten establishments decreased the rates of 1,039 of their 1,772 employees 7.6 per cent. 

” Also 1 establishment decreased the rates of 10 of its 65 employees 8 per cent. 
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Index of Employment in Manufacturing Industries 


NDEX numbers for April, 1924, March, 1924, and April, } 


his 


I each of the 52 manufacturing industries studied by the B 
Labor Statistics appear in the following table, together y 














numbers for each group of industries and a general index f. 
groups combined. 
INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—APRIL, 
PARED WITH MARCH, 1924, AND APRIL, 192 
[Monthly average, 1923 
as 
Food 1d k ndr pl t 
| Gen- Slaugh- | 
Month and year | eet tering | Con- Ct 
| Group and fec- Ice Flour | B | ref 
| index | meat | tion- | cream | ~™~ |~ >| ing 
pack- | ery | 
ing | 
a aa all | | eudecti 
1923 
pS a a aes 102 | 95 93 v1 78 | 96 | 1: 
1924 | 
i cdcrehtmtie dave 96 | 97 OF 89 89 06 2 104 
i rd 5) | 93 92 3] 06 G2 100 | i0 
j 
Textiles and their produ 
Month and year | Hosiery | W oolen | Dyeing Cloth tetes ( 
and | Silk | and j|,..,.| amd | “2 a 
knit | goods | worsted =e | finishing —*"> — i, 
. m cou wi 
goods goods extil 
1923 | 
i... 103 | 103 | 102 00 106 100 | 104 | 
1924 | 
Mareh ee tae 100 | 98 | 96 | 102 | R88 98 | 95 | 
lie SE AEE 99 | VG | 91 | GO 85 | $7 92 " 
; } } 
| . 
Iron and steel and their products 7 ‘ 
| | as 
Steam 
| | Foun- fitting 
Cainth ; ae ; dry | and 
Month and year —_— Struc- | and Ma- steam 
Group tural | ma Hard- | 3: | and bate troup 
; and chine | Stoves | ; 
index steel iron- | chine- | ware tanto hot- index 
work shop | ; water 
prod- | heating 
ucts appa- | 
| Fatu 
hts Lloae See a Sa RTeee? 8 
| 
1923 
ARR SSR 101 | a 102 | ae eer: Seer 104 | 100 | “a 
1924 | 
0 95 106 92 87 98 94 99 93 97 
Sere 94 106 91 36 | 98 91 161 | 90 yx 
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xpDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING IN DUST RIES—A PRIL, 1924, AS COM- 
<a? PARED WITH MARCH, 1924, AND APRIL, 1923—Concluded 


amber anc ; 
. Lun rand Leather and it 


its products | Paper and printing 
: products | i a} 
Conctuded produ } 
| 
dilaedigis — “ 
ind year Print 
T oyyrr | | i ) 
AsUaill- | 4 > _ no ! it- 
ber, Furni- | Group | Boot | Group | Paper Paper “S? ng, 
: 4TOUP |T eather! and i and , book 
mill- ture | index | index | ho x news 
ap er | shoes } pulp ana 
| work | } per 
| } } 
| 
yn ' \ 
‘ 101 101 | 103 | 104 | 103 Loo 104 yj 100 99 
i | | 
i | | 
> -& 103 99 97} 94 | wor 97 100 0 LO4 
ee | sa 104 97 92 | 90 92 tol 97 99 101 LO5 
j | t 
Chemicals and allied products Stone, clay, and glass products 
| Brick, 
th and year Petro- tile 
Grout Chemi- | Fertiliz- Group pene’ 4 
rroup nemi Fer ii leum re uy { é ind Pottery (rl 
lInaex | ils ers Set inde x ‘ : 
ning erra 





/24 | 
PA 4 103 | YS | 138 | YS ag GY 14 | 100 
sak. 101 97 | 129 | 94 102 101 102 ; 99 
Metal prod 
ret yt rt , } 
th ' | Tobacco products Vehicles for land trar port 
l l on | 
unid steel | 
| | } ( ’ { ar 
Month and year | build anita. 
Stamp-| Chew- | -; PES Pen, eat Peep 
| i ». 4} \lgars . wee if- ing ane g and 
', ed and | ,, ing and Ri Au “8 
| Group ; (sToup and (;roup riages repair- pair- 
. | enam- | SMmOK- | — mo 
| index - index | ciga- index ind f ng 
eled | Ine rettes — wagons j 
ware tobacco | ; . 
road road 
| 
| 
7 a ———} —-—— ,- —--- ,——— i 
1" . | 
1923 | 
ce 109 | 109 | 100 | 96 | 100 | 100 103 113 : 8 
| 
1924 | 
Bo Se 105 105 95 106 | 94 96 112 | 95 Rg 36 
es So : 100 100 92 104 9] 95 107 93 8O 37 
| 
Miscellaneous industries 
| FE) ical 
: ew lectrica 
Month and year ericant achinery Pianos Detiinne | Silla 
. Group Agricul- | machinery, ianos Rubber | automo- | | 
aden turalim- | apparatus, and | boots and | hile tires uilding, 
a plements and | Organs | shoes steel 


| 
supplies | 
| | | 





ae 107 114 100 | 98 | 106 117 | 107 





102 80 95 93 


97 77 95 91 


a a ae 96 96 102 
pS aS oe 94 89 | 101 
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The following table and chart show the general index of | 
ment in manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to Apri 
based on figures published by the Bureau of Labor Statisti 
GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRI 

1914, TO APRIL, 1924 


{[ Monthiy average, 1923= 100] 



































Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 

| | 

January -----..-.....-- —— 92 105 117} 115; 110 116 77| 87] 
|, SSR RA, ay SRE 93 108 117| 115 104 115 83 | 88 | 
ig. _ PR AE PS Mail: 04 110 117] 116 | 104 117 84/ 84] 
SE RINE MT Ba, EG | 94 109 1156} 115 104 117 84/ 83} 
Ne eS Gh eee 95 110 115} 114] 107 117 85 85 | 
RE a oe 99 96 110 115 113 | 109 118 | 85 | 87 | 
het RS EF 96 95 lil 114; 115 111 110 | 85 | 87 | 
2 ers ‘ 93 96 110 113; 115 110 110 | 86 88 | 
September-._---.---- 95 99 111 111} 114}; 112 107 | 87 91 | 
OCRORe . g5anin<% owe 95 i01 113 113 112 107 103 89 | 93 | 
November..-_---- 04 104 115 116 113 110 97 89 | 94 | 
December. ._------- : 93 106 115 117 114 113 91 90 97 | 

' j | 
TIBOR 
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Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, March, 19 
February and March, 1924 


HE following tables show the number of employees and 
earnings in various occupations among railroad emp 
in March, 1924, in comparison with employment and 

ings in February, 1924, and March, 1923. 
The figures are for C lass I roads—that is, all roads having op 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOY}! 
MARCH, 1924, WITH THOSE OF FEBRUARY, 1924, AND MARCH, 192 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more imp 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the res} 


Professional, clerical, and general mainteuance of way and struct 

















¢ 7 | 9} orc rT’ ana 
Month and year Stenograph-| , ‘ Laborer: ; Prack and 
Clerks | ers and Potal for (extra gang roadway 
: salah group and work | section { 
typists ' ; 
’ train laborers 
Number of employees at middle of mont) 
March, 1923_____- 169, 301 24, 799 231, 764 | 40, 632 | 181, O15 
February, 1924____| 169, 017 25, 184 82 74 ) | 40, 701 | 171, 444 
March, 1924...._-- 169; 546 25, 229 283, 597 | 42,391 | 178, 742 
j } } 
Total earnings 
: i + > Ee 
March, 1923- Li $21, 509,023 | $2, 955,002 | $37, 547,167 | $3, 156,105 | $13,390,138 | $3 
February, 1924.___| 20, 888, 809 | 2, 980, 976 37, 102, 740 | 2. 777, 826 11, 805, 508 | 9 
March, 1924_...__- | 21, 708, 170 3, 060, 566 38, 235, 483 3, 169, 638 13, 091, 187 
| | 





Maintenance of equipment and stores 


| |} Common 
| Laborers laborer j 
} (ge er i(shons, engine! a 
: | — | Skilled trade } ae (ShOps, engine 
Carmen | Machinists “s } alnere | Houses, power); pS, ong 
| | lei pers plants and houses, POW . 
stores) plants, and 


| | Stores) 


Number of ¢ mploy ees at middle of month 








March, 1923_..__- 134, 797 68, 688 | 138, 558 | §2, 538 | 64, 382 
February, 1924___. 120, 969 65, 123 | 120, 780 | 48, 904 | 60, 933 | 
March, i924__.___. 121, 368 65, 150 | 121, 232 | 48, 495 | 61, 180 

| 

Total earnings 

| = 
March, 1923_.....- $20, 006, 796 $11, 967, 234 $15, 812, 030 $5, 162, 403 $5, 377, 384 $79, 
February, 1924__-_- 16, 182, 455 9, 672, 871 12, 308, 617 4, 509, 836 4, 660, 250 66 
March, 1924....__- 17, 533, 260 10, 402, 339 13, 297, 198 4, 742, 296 5, 076, 243 71, 
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= COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
5 and MARCH, 1924, WITH THOSE OF FEBRUARY, 1924, AND MARCH, 1923—Concluded 

» All 
Transportation other than train and yard | 
— aot bmi | ‘Transpor- 
ad h tation 
= - Truckers | , , | (yard mas- 
LUV Gag Mouth and year l‘elegraphers, (stations. | Crossing ters, switch 
File J Station telephoners, Bh -—-- memma | and bridge Total for tenders, 
ris agents and ™ and ~~ * | flagmen and group | and 
towermen platforms) gatemen | hostlers) 
| 
Number of employees at middle of month 
warch, 1923_.....- 31, 543 27, 432 43, 095 | 22, 605 213, 709 26, 354 
rebruary, 1924_._.| 31, 436 26, 064 38, 992 22, 870 208, 379 25, 728 
March, 1924....._.| 31, 390 27, 217 39, 862 22, 851 209, 477 25, 695 
, eee sss on “a eer > o- 
Total earnings 
S21 =e = = i : 
terch 1908. .-..- | $4, 767, 057 $4, 002, 374 $4,156,913 | $1,634,866 | $25, 662, 883 | $4, 711, 108 
rebruary, 1924___- 4, 554, 836 3, 722, 196 3, 461, 148 1, 696, 042 24, 049, 636 4, 410, 860 
rch, 1924_. 4, 779, 893 4, 006, 530 3, 772, 016 1, 712, Ol 25, 349, 392 4, 605, 695 
ss ! a 2 noes ! 
Transportation, train and engine 
a Road brake- | Yard brake- | Road Road fire- P 
power Row menand | menand jengineersand| men and poe al oe 
mie | flagmen yard helpers | motormen helpers esp 
hwnd iT emt 1) yt) fg: ab i 
Number of employees at middle of month 
March, 1923... 88, 296 80, 264 55, 430 | 47, 556 49, 599 $44, 329 
February, 1924____| 37, 602 77, 596 55, 064 | 45, 760 47, 879 336, 033 
March, 1924....._- 37, OBI | 76, 617 54, 234 45, 002 7, O86 331, 043 
Total earnings 
Mareh, 1923._....- $9, 287,692 | $14, 151, 856 | $9, 516,228 | $12, 797, 513 | $9, 452, 941 $69, 00.0, 056 
February, 1924___ ¥ 3, 262, 236 12, 37 5, 054 8, 7 10. 106 l l, 235, 100 s, 302, UR7T 61, 712, 650) 
March, 1924_.....- 8, 350, 766 12, 465, 551 &, 963, 135 11, 341, 323 | 8, 397, 567 62, 613, 803 








Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, March 29 to April 26, 
1924 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
numbers of the Montuiy Lasor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 

fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
working certain classified hours per week from March 29 to April 
26, 1924. ‘The number of mines reporting varied each week, and the 
figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines 
but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity of 
work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines ineluded 
in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total 
output of bituminous coal. The figures are based on data furnished 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geological 
Survey. 
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WORKING TIME IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STA’ 
WEEKS, MARCH 29, 1924, TO APRIL 26, 1924 


[The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepa: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Surv, 












































Mines 
| Num- ro , ; . ‘ wT , i 
ta be sa . -_. | Working | Working Working | Working | Working 
Week t y han ous ye —— | 8 and i6 and 24 and 32and | 40-and | 
end- gen ie Hy meeay | less than | less than | less than | le: than | less than 
ing— | port p | 16 hours | 24 hours | 32 hours | 40 hours | 48 hours | 
t- | 
ing rats ies aeaenkeaeinaen 
| . | : . | 
: Per | 4; Per | .- Per ; Per}, | Per!/ Per | »;,, | Per 
j No. cent No. cent) No. cent No. cent) go ae cent No cent) Ne ce! 
ey wa. is: i et # 
te | 
1924 | | | | | 
Mar.29_| 2, 387 925 |38.8 | 41 | 1.7 | 218] 9.1 | 333 |14.0 | 281 11.8 | 216 | 9.0] 164] 6 
Apr. 5-.| 2,380 | 1,058 /44.5] 77 | 3.2} 282 |11.8] 301 |12.6 | 260 10.9 | 202 | 8.5} 119 ( 
Apr. 12] 2, 194 | 1,013 /46. 2 50 | 2.3 | 208 | 9. 5 | 286 |13. 0 260 111.9 | 142 | 6.5 | 124 7 
Apr. 19-] 2, 253 | 1,052 46.7] 63} 2.8 194 | 8. 6| 297 |13.2| 251 11.1) 179| 7.9] 108] 4.8 
Apr. 26.| 2,310 | 1,136 |49.2| 44 | 1,9 | 217 | 9.4 | 274 11.9 | 247 110.7 | 173 | 7.5 | 124 j 
| | | | | 














Recent Employment Statistics 


Illinois 


N THE April, 1924, issue of the Labor Bulletin of the | 
Department of Labor the following comparison is made . 
ume of employment in specified industries in the State for Mi 

1923, and February and March, 1924: 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS INDUST! 
ILLINOIS FROM MARCH, 1923, AND FEBRUARY, 1924, TO MARCH, 1924 
































| 
| r t 
Number a aie 
ofem- 
1dus 4 plovees 
panini in March, February, M 
1924 1924, to to 
March, 1924 
| 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products-.-_..........-.-..---... 1, 721 —4, 4 | 
i i ss eamcasdwbodindoneccacnanteet 357 —4, 5 
Brick, tile, and pottery.....-.....-.....-....--.-- PTR Monn 4, 962 | +1.8 
i en Se edi tehoneesoneses 2 pl lg apne ny appari pk 4,799 +3. 0 
ee . catensabesnnencacuaal 11, 839 | +11] 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
emus ee ea Ee fo ae eek cis -& 39, 555 | +4. 2 | 
Sheet-metal work and hardware...............-........-_----- 8, 980 | +. 9 | 
ok kp AR ee Tere sm BESS ES Sood 1, 689 —3.4 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus ---._..........-..-..---- 5, 478 +2, 1 
Brass, copper, Zinc, babbitt metal... ..........-......... Fae 2, 566 | +.6 
RPG Wd DODONNRIOND. DOU = See 2. lcs ed 12, 104 | +.5 | Pul 
ene a a ae eet 8, 464 —5.2 | 
eeenmery.'>..42 287) ee i eG oe af? ot 8; 18, 163 | —.3 | 
ee a ee eam oe 48, 504 +1. 2 | 
ABCICOILOT AS SITUIOMIOIIUN. . 8 on cco der concneene-e- Secs oxieapak eal 7, 955 —4,1 | 
Instruments and appliances_--................-.----- me reee Tet 2, 432 +1.2 | - 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, jewelry.........-.-.-------------- 7, 308 | +2. 4 | 
0 a ses peer ae © ee ent eee 163, 138 +1. 0 | U 
——— ——————— . 
Wood products: ™ 
Saw mill and planing mill products_................---..-- ere 2, 447 | —2.7 
Furniture and cabinet work ----......------. et tte eee. 7, 396 —.1 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments..............-..- 3, 549 |» —13 
es Se EL, oo. oc nna sbaesecsbaacoscaccocescune 3, 041 +3. 5 2 
SERIES SON SE mete 595 +6, 1 
as ce crictndindm sinben renee om 17, 028 +.1 
—_?) 
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B) opR CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
]LLINOIS FROM MARCH, 1923, AND FEBRUARY, 1924, TO MARCH, 1924—Concluded. 
Number Por contetith nge 
ofem- | et 
Industry ployees | February, M: arch,1923, 
in March, | 1924, to | to March, 
1924 March, 1924) 1924 
g 1 leather goods 
f CE Ai ebtditinesawiteshban skh ddadadddst dasbcxcdducchonccx 2, 077 +1. 8 | —15. 1 
Furs and fur goods. _......-- SPORE EEE BIS Set 69 +7.8 —15.3 
Boots and shoes nes ee in? 9, 996 —1,.5} —7 ¥ 
Vi iscellaneous le vather. goods Li cinch alee tone di Redin bale, Luck Fe 1, 965 +1.8 +24. 4 
Rei til eitieeibi hdc ons nema ehivetixcecimedumme dane 14, 107 —.6 4 
‘ s, oils, paints, ete , — 7 
Drugs and ehemicals_--....._..- ae Le ee: — 2, 368 +1.3 +2 0 
Paints, dyes, and colors..--....--. arr Servi we 2, 543 1.4 —4.§ 
ame Veneta le oil__- ese Sp eee: 3, 916 +-4,2 —6. 

g 9 Miscellaneous chemic al products_- SEES Te Re 2's, | eee 4, 241 +3. 0 LQ 
{ 0S EE ae hy). ee 13, 068 +27 L 6 
Q Printing and paper goods: | _ Nis 

1] Paper boxes, bags, and tubes ' gxaseoinia none 3, 992 | 2.7 +9, 

Miscellaneous paper goods sietcmativonlthus | 1, 569 —.1] +3.1 
Job printing------ . ‘ 9, 737 3. 4 | +6. 0 
Newspapers and periodicals. ...................-.-.---.-------- 3, 554 3.7 +4.8 
MY Fe Son Cee ee 18, 852 | —.5| 5.2 
Tex atl = — - = — = 
rtton § ne eC EE ae ee a swadhiieee 1, 240 —1.2 | +26. 3 
t goods, cotton and woolen hosiery_.-___-_.__--__- osm dummne 3, 197 +9. 9 | +8. 6 
case nan mpensasdeenaccocganes- 765 +3. 0 | —12.4 
s | St Ere See sy SF per 5, 202 | +6. 0 | +44 
. Clothing, millinery, and laundering : ee ” 
Men's a dna eae es OF, Le oy ‘ 12, 907 —5.4 | —15.0 
n’s shirts and furnishings_....___.-....-------------.-...... 975 —1.4 | +1.2 
veralls — eee ee ee 1 eS ot 885 +2. 0 | —9,2 
M en’s hi I i aa Re els mowers 76 +5. 6 —45.0 
oy oe A ee patlbewcwducocmmoauusacon 1, 484 —7.3 —6.9 
omen’s une derwens and furnishings EE aa agen aaa ot Nie 62 +4, 4 —15.1 
omen’s hats_. : DE pee EET ae re eee > oe 1, 393 +.8 | +17.8 
t, undering, cleaning, and dyeing.............................. 2, 288 | +.8 | 2 
i incieigin mend > oie oe 20, 628 | —3.7 —12.0 
Food beverages, and tobacco: Labi id Cinder = 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products.__.-__-............__ 2... 1, 104 —10. 2 | —3. 6 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving. ..__.._..__.___- | 452 —8. 7 | —8. 1 
Groceries, not elsewhere classified......................_..._.-. 5, 095 +4. 5 +9. 2 
: ‘laughtering and meat packing___.____- eae TA A he 24 573 —6, 2 | —2.8 
laid ae, San apni o pb water pee 3, 405 —. 4) +5.7 
Bread and other bakery p SS ES Sk RES | ME AS 2, 720 +1.9 | +7.3 
Confectionery and ice cream.__.................-.---. es. 2, 985 +3. 0 | +5.4 
ese ad ae hendewabanees 1, 486 | +3. 0 | —2.2 
Cigars and other tobacco products. ree ere 1, 285 | —11. 5 | —7.8 
Manufactured ice..............--. Md LS. 8 Ee ee e",- 245 | +10. 9 | +20. 4 
, Tien chnctnnediannecmntideiival sve, sce. .not sunk 43, 350 | —3.4 | —.7 
rotal, all manufacturing industries..................- : 307, 212 | —.0 3. 5 
= ————— ———— SS —=Eeeeeee 
lrade—wholesale and retail: . 
a NO na a ecu’ i eee EY: 3, 291 +2. 6 (1) 
- ee re Co  ocadishaeasedtiiactane a 56 .0 (?) 
I a eer pa Sony Pe _ 772 +.4 +2.2 
Nr Sor eieiitbbeloguqenescas , 17,717 —.7 -5.4 
SRE sn uwaeatniiibinn manna RAR nee St ee _. te 21, $36 —.1] () 
: mide ==—— 
Public utilities: 

ED occa cen emvdansntdidenstisscsccoccebes 13, 969 ~, 4 +7. 7 

URS ESS S" E  alpliad eee 0S AT SE 25, 728 +1.2 +9. 5 

; eaeesenweys | NG a a a Nae ee a Rh Re EE, Bact 26, 776 +1.8 +9. 0 

° TLE TETE  Serrenatin ta mane 12, 186 4.3 2.1 

5 Total ee a eS ee 78, 6 y | ; Té 3 

Coal GE. nc nnbeth bees tise td.. “sce sm ealed eK! aad 19, 276 | —2.8 —3.9 

Building and contracting: Dees are) Beare a 
I sist ntnnin eo celanunbeiitktcddinrenan'’ sthbbas 5, 624 1.4 (*) 
CC ETS AS SSE 121 —3. 2 | (*) 
nn ocnvngcnncchthenesiagsniiaowssuss 802 —4. 9 | (*) 

‘ EE ee, chipemasdcubeaieaennaaus nun 6, 547 —3.1 | —14.9 

i enannoue client 433, 530 ™ ht +2.1 








Not comparable reports. 
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lowa ' 


HE rise or fall of volume of employment in different industpin 
in lowa in March, 1924, as compared with the previous 
is indicated in the statement given below: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, FEBRUARY TO MAR‘ 


















































Employees on Em 
pay = - tra | pay! 
92 
Per cent 
of in- 
Tease 
Industry group ( +) aA Industry group 
Num- reins Nun 
ber com- ber 
pared 
with 
Febru- 
ary, 1924 
Food and kindred products: Leather products: 
Meat packing ---.............- 6, 565 +1. 5 | al 359 
ip et SORE > bo 4 1, 180 +5. 3 Saddlery and harness . 369 
Flour and mill products-.-__._- 169 —2.9 | Fur goods, tanning, and gloves; 120 
Bakery products__..........-- 792 —L 4) . |— 
Confectionery __._...__..--- 529 |---- aeaklt 0 SE Se eee | 84 
Poultry, produce, butter, etc 743 +14. 8 | === 
Sugar, sirup, starch, glucose__} 651 +3.3 |} Paper products, printing and 
Other food products, coffee, etc 585 | +7. 6 i. , 
—_——— —! Paper and its products______ .| 296 
el tetiunse=n<anmiinewce 11, 214 | +2. 7 Printing and publishing__.__.| 2, 567 
See — |] a 
‘Textiles: i san Fig ages lag mee» Sets, 2, 863 
SJeOcree, MOOM’S....cesus--.-| 1, 218 6.8 |) 
ee 192 —13.9 || Patent medicines__..............- | §94 
Clothing, women’s, and wool | j= 
gk eo ee 409 | —.1 || Stone and clay products: 
Gloves, hosiery, awnings, etc 789 | +2. 5 Cement, plaster, gypsum__-_-- | 2, 307 | 
| eer < See Brick and tile (clay)_.._______| 960 
——_|—— | Marble, granite, crushed rock, | 
|... FE os 3, 768 | +1. 6 |} "reeling ela tl A 96 
Iron and steel work: , 1] A ale aE ge eas 3, 363 
Foundry and machine shops 1] 
(general classification) -._-_- | 4, 290 +1.0 1} Tobacco, cigars..............._- 44 
Brass and bronze products, | 1} = 
plumbers’ supplies___._____- 230 —1.8 |] Railway car shops___.........-... 6, 617 
Automobiles, tractors, etc __- | 2, 244 —.7 —_ 
TD Mion. onecatdbdheteda 432 +5.8 || Various industries: 
Paes 26:22. == Se. so 362 +1. 4 | Automobile tires_..........-- 269 
Agricultural implements______| 1, 082 —2.0; srooms and brushes.__-_..... 194 | 
Washing machines__....._____ } 1, 169 +4. 7 | lt AGEL IS 239 | 
joa ID nccannouctnaremnes 3,961 | 
lem e lat ae, Bo. col sale | 9, 809 +. 9 |] Public service. ............__- 446 
——— 1] ee 111 
Lumber products: — 1] W holesale houses___...._.___ 1, 385 
Millwork, interiors, ete ..._..- 3, 497 +1. 4 |] Other industries_........____. 1, 060 | 
J Furniture, desks, ete... -...--- 902 —2.3 |] ——— 
ee . | a i] a ee eee 7, 715 | 
Coffins, undertakers’ goods. __ Yee 1} <= 
Carriages, wagons, truck ee ee er ons 152, 466 | 
et I ayy er GE 216 +4.8 ! 
: rat | aeenmenl a 
a MEE cowernrerwenccessever 5, 236 | +.7 
4 { : ‘ 
’ b eum = = a i a 2 pnt a = - es as = 


1fowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Iowa Employment Survey, March, 1924, p. 2. 
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Maryland 


TH following g figures furnished by the commissioner of labor and 
statistics of aryland show the percentage differences between 
the number of employees and between the amounts of pay rolls, in 
March and April, 1924, in various industries in that State. The 
pay-roll period is one week except in the case of rubber-tire manu- 
facture, in which the pay-roll period is half a month. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND 
IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1924 

















Per cent Per cent 
of increase of increase 
Number | (+) o1 s eemne (+) or 
}On pay rou decrease . moss nell decrease 
[Industry one week {| (—), April oo ‘ (—), April 
| in April, | compared - ’ | compared 
1924 with 7 with 
March, March, 
| 1924 1924 
iid | | | 
Bakery----~-~=-----=---~------ annnbepanponnanads pompes 893 +8. I $20, 314 | +3.6 
Beverages ; and soft drinks aa an A EE 2h re 169 | +4. 3 4, 961 +8. 2 
Te ee ee + Se eo 1, 528 —l.1} 30, 389 | +2.0 
en. cn cicnbeaneckenanbiieawenate 510 —.2 7, 702 +2. 1 
Roxes, wooden -__---- et a a ™ | 490 +4, 7 8, 601 +1.1 
Brass and bronze- neh Ee Coleg E oon 2, 433 —.3 57, 504 | +10 
ae ar” ae ae odididianitnalll 976 | 46.9 4 318 | 413.1 
a Nicconitbdohe hentai 1, 117 | +.4| 21,691 —1.8 
Canning rand preserving gimme derasnne scsegeenns 160 | —41.0 2, 981 —37.2 
Cal building Ed SY Ce ees pee 4, 645 | +1.7 | 156, 205 —.1 
eres ee Sr: ae | 1, 555 | —1.8 | 42, 497 +3. 4 
EE a ee ee ee 2, 248 | —4.1} 37, 836 —, 6 
Chott ng, men’s outer garments 4,010 +7. 1 86, 836 | +31.0 
Clothing, women’s outer garments--__...........-..--.-- | 1, 358 —2. 6 | 18, 022 | —5. 6 
nfectioner y- -- pe re ae ~alethencll 764 —16. 0 | 11, 374 —10.2 
Fertilizer. BY = alls th elt al 1, 429 +16. 3 32, 053 | 424.0 
Food preparations.._........-- eMac akinesia GIR 106 —3. 7 | 2, 737 | 41.2 
Foundry.s----....-- ite a: neaiiiieieatineae 1, 550 +65. 2 | 39, 035 | +7. 1 
Furr ishing goods, mi Dex. yb oe Centhnwerm - | 3, 350 +-1.0 | 42, 387 | +1. 5 
). a SS eeeesiate a eS 831 —5, 2 | 20, 248 —4.9 
pe re . 1, 374 —2.4 | 30, 212 —§.3 
0 1, 354 —.7 | 24, 758 | 2 
cream BE NS, 346 T.2 i] 10, 322 2. 1 
ither goods OPES a See 627 —. 6 | 12, 182 } —2.0 
Lithographing--_-_-_----- 469 $2.1 | 14, 002 +4. 8 
Lt mber and planiz - peste 1, 267 -2.0 | 22, 916 4+-3.6 
Mattresses and spring beds____- diacamies wil 149 —5.1 | 3, 424 —19.8 
Py tent medicines.....______-_- ears | 791 —,9 | 12, 512 1 5 
Pianos . ....« 1 én Anamakids www 902 —1.4/] 24, 935 —,7 
Plumbers? suppli _ Se pores ss . a 1, 460 +2. 7 | 41, 182 4-10. 3 
|) eg a ok dae keakeabietitpdeepecchions 1, 359 —.6 | 46, 814 +2.7 
R bb er-tire manufac ctur e! ey oad 2, 668 +1.0 148, 396 +3.8 
ip building ......--- ee eo — 758 +27. 1 | 21, 740 +37. 5 
Shirt a, a Se — | 1, 564 -5, 8] 21, 657 —2.5 
Silk goods___...._- ae, aS EO a Oe | --| 465 +4. 0 | 7, 169 -1.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing-...........-......----..| 1, 441 —1.6) 37, 587 —.9 
Stamped and enameled ware..................-.-- = 1, 123 2.7 22, 216 —5, 3 
Si ey ill eee erie ei. lapse SO iets 456 +6. 2 11, 03) @18,7 
SS Pag a nec ee ae Sn ee aa .| 3, 213 —.1 63, 190 —2.0 
Tobaceo._........- etic. Sebel Cae er a ar i, 488 —2.6 23, 733 —1.1 
RE RE ee a oe ee ee 331 —4.9 5, 840 —.7 
i PA on  vimasiimmnbinanatté | 3, 109 +1.9 ' 73, 539 +4. 6 


' Pay roll for one-half month. 
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Massachusetts 


HE following two tables showing recent changes in vol 

employment in Massachusetts are reproduced from pr 
leases issued by the Department of Labor and Industries 
State: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CERTAIN MASSACHUSETTS IN] 
IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1923 AND 1924 
[ December, 1922= 100] 








March Fel 
Industry grou] —e 

1924 1923 1924 

eee eons. 15s). | Uk ina eS Se 80, 7 99, 3 | 82, 

ES ES Rend ET Rs a _ 81.5 04.9 { 
Woolen and worsted goods... [oa eee 91.9 100. 2 94, { 
Foundry and machine-shop products ? ifs ven 2 97.3 107. 2 99. 2 
Rubber products 3. premrewat ees we i 77.9 | 98. 5 81.9 

Dyeing : ind finishing textiles... , 85. 9 95.1 %4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and s pplies _- 92. 8 116.3 93. } 
Printing and publishing 4________.________- Bee 94. 4 98 93. 0 
Paper OG Wear. od ee es. 97.1 107. 4 94.7 
All industries combined..__....._____- int art RR. 4 101.1 | 88, 8 








1 Includes cut stock and findings. 

? Includes foundry and machine-shop products, machine tools, and textile machinery and 
> Includes rubber footwear, rubber goods, and rubber tires and tubes 

‘Includes both book and job, and newspaper. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES OF 866 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
CHUSETTS, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1924 




















Number of Nul 
employees en 
| Num- on pay roll Num- oO} 
ber of ber of 
Industry | estab- |= Industry estab- 
| lish- | lish- , 
nents — March, ments Febri 
1924 | 194 1924 
Automobiles, including ae ranssaete 2a 31 | 3, Of 
bodies and parts_-_-.-_--- 12 1, 887 1,878 | Leather, ti unned, "currie 1, | | 
Boot and shoe cut stoc Kk | and finished____- <i ten ss 5 1 4, 94¢ 
and findings_..........-.. 51 2, 062 2, 001 Machine tools_.__.______- : 24 l, 664 
Boots and shoes__._.__..... 73 | 23,950 | 24, 146 Musical instruments... _. | 10 1, 02 
Boxes: Paper and wood pulp 221 6,3 
. EL Ras 27} 2,357 | 2,338 || Printin ig and publishing: | | 
Wooden packing -...... 9 | 873 877 Book and job----- eantal 36 | 2,748 
Bakery y products_..-_....... 36 | 3,281 | 3,329 Newsp aper htt 4a | 19} 2,188 
Car? ind gel neral shop con- Rubber goods...._.-_- | 7 2, 732 
str ucti ion and _ repairs, | Rubber footwear_. ose 5 3 7, 873 
steam railroads........._. 4 3,178 | 3,440 || Rubber tires and tubes_____! 3 1, 14¢ 
Clothing: | Sil goods SaaS 12 2, 515 
; EN th eee ee j 28 3, 010 2,961 || Sle ,ughte ring and meat | 
ssa tt, SE 25 1,177 I a aoe. 4 1, 60% 
Confectionery - deer teh Mets 14 3, 361 3, 323 || Stationery goods......_.__- 7 942 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, etc_| 13 784 782 || Steam fittings and steam 
Cotton goods Oi rea salle thea tied int 49 | 42,772 | 41,955 and hot-water heating 
Cutlery and tools. ......--- 24 4, 765 4, 876 apparatus.._... wba 5 1, 51 
Dyeing and finishing, tex- Textile machine ry and 
NRG etal aires ese ioe 6 6, 084 6, 183 alia Cnr Ce i liable 13 5, 941 
Electrical machinery, ap- | RS 7 982 
paratus, and supplies__..- 12 9, 540 9, 516 W oolen and worsted goods. 38 | 15, 349 
Foundry and machine- All other industries........| 109 | 32, 572 
shop Progwets...........-s 70 | 9,62 9, 530 
EE OS. eS 27 2, 566 2, 581 Ses _...| 866 1221, 5 
Hosiery and Enit goods...... 1] 5, 194 5, 297 | 
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New York 


HE New York State Department of Labor reports the following 
4 fluctuations in volume of ee and pay rolls in certain 
manufacturing industries in New York State, March, 1924, compared 


i 


with February, 1924, and March, 1923: 


{GES IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNTS OF PAY ROLLS IN SELECTED 
{ANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK, MARCH, 1923, AND 
RUARY, 1924,,TO MARCH, 1924 


Per cent of change 


| 


Industry Feh., 1924—Mar., 1924 Mar., 1923—-Mar., 1924 


Employ- : Employ- | 
ant Pay roll ploy- | Pp, 








ment oe ment y roll 
Gres shied ondoduc 60 be 66244640 cbtmonh te cédean | +6. 4 | +8. 7 + Y +-16, 2 
a ee Se +23. 9 4-10, 2 45.0 28 
SET. ache abbtodidddddccddbwedcolkdidimcawdsbes +5. 8 | +.8 +-12.7 +21.3 
FIRGS.. .. apandetiegeno ods a SS era ee Pe 5 fe.« 2. 4 | —4.9 9. 0 | 2 
Pig iron and rolling mill products 28 | +46 +20} 110.7 
g tural and architectural ironwork________. 3.3 | ~—3-} +11.8 | 415.4 
es teh aencioens Mininevind chine diirn anita 1. 4 | -1.4 y 6.4 
bt te attd der wtubdhatewde wkd idlcwhe oa wube +. 6 | +2. 1 13. 6 2.8 
0 eae a a ES Ue ee, BS 5. 0 | 3. 7 2.2 | +-4.7 
eam and hot-water heating apparatus : seothge +5. 0 6.3 12.7 | —,2 
cg bey el + Laws an a Pee eres ae eee eee ee +. 5 | —.7 | —3. 8 | +10. 6 
iltural implements - _. > ee St. ol +1.8 | +4. 0 5.4 4.2 
Plectriceal machinery, apparatus, et SPRB-SES RC] dds +1.2 | 2. 4 | +6. 0 | +-16. 1 
Foundry and machine shops-...........-...-- es Ie ae +. 5 | +9. 8 | 9.0 | 4 
utomobiles and parts. ---_- ee ee “f +2. 7 | +2. 7 | +6. 3 | 11.6 
ir, locomotive, and equipment factories__.__-.-- 9. 6 | -9. 8 | 40. 4 | 37.7 
ESL ALLE ET TR : 4+-1.4 | +18 8.2 | 11.6 
Lumber, millwork _--.____- eS y Meta shale tess Bap. 4. +-.3 | +-7.7 +. 8 +11.7 
r, Sawmills__- ee, +8.4 +6. 9 12.6 | +-3.2 
ture and cabinet work_. re es ie +.5 | +-1,2 —1.6 | +-2.4 
PBI sé... oni wm tp Eta dé ee +1. 6 +-2. 2 | —3. 3 | 3 
s, organs, and other musical instruments. --. aia —.5 —1.3 +4. 5 | +8. 4 
“oe | SERS MARTE. Shad tee ae. eee se Oe Te ee eee | —, 5 +1.) —B8. 0 4+2.7 
ts and shoes_ Se ee ; +. 6 +1,2! 2.4 5.3 
;and chemicals____...--- , : —2.4 —1.1 | +.2 49.7 
TN SS oe eh us fi bt tél. does - —1.3 +2. 0 2. 4 | $1.2 
Paper boxes and tubes---._.....--- leh tac il +1. 4 +5.7 +.4 | +7. 1 
Ponti meeeeeneet 6b. oo0si5es-6.. bi... —.3 | —1.6 5. 3 2.2 
nting, book and job_____-- RAST SERRE O +. 4 +2.3 3. 2 +] 
RES ORAS ES Sg) 2 1.9 +2. 4 | —8. 4 7.6 
_ 9. erry ereeere b SPE Et. ee) ee : +2.3 +5. 5 +6. 3 +-14.8 
Woolens and worsteds......_.____._..__- 2“) yeerees +15. 7 | +16. 0 —1,.7 +10. 3 
Cotton goods...._.. Yee ere OBE ESE ELT Le ied —23. 4 | —9. 9 ~—40. 1 39. 0 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods_--_-__- bmn 13 | +1. 1 -2.7 12.8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_..............--- ne -4.3 ! —§. § —15. 0 —21.9 
a ee tdrdeles tealrncidien Shisisaningn prem ee —3. 0 —6. 0 —8. 2 | 11.2 
I A kt —, 1 +3. 4 —16. 6 | —17.1 
le Tree jy A Si Rn tether ale ata +1. 6 | +4. 5 —9. 6 —7,7 
ee a ee ee aieds wie +13. 4 | +17. 6 —3.7 —4,3 
Se ee eee an 7 +.1 | +6. 3 —. 8 +10. 6 
nS Sane PN +2. 6 | +1.3 23. 7 | —16. 4 
Slaughtering and meat products___-........-.-.-----..-- —1.0 | —4,3 +6. 9 | +10. 0 
Bread and other bakery products----..-.....-.-------- —, 1 +. 1 +3. 4 | +9. 4 
Confectionery and ice cream -.-........-.-.----------- +2.7 | +6. 4 —10. 3 —.7 
Cigars and other tobacco products..........-.-----.---- —.3 +.2 —§.7 -1,0 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States in 1923 


HIS article is a summary of the fourth annual report conc: 
building permits issued in the principal cities of the | 


States. 
Immediatly after January 1, 1924, the Bureau of Labor Sta‘ 
mailed a questionnaire to the building inspectors of each of the 2x7 


cities having a population of 25,000 or over. A large majority of 
these cities filled out and returned the questionnaires. To a number. 
however, it was necessary to send agents of the bureau who compile 
the data either from records of permits issued or from the o1 
applications for permits. The number of cities to which it was neces. 
sary to send agents was much smaller this year than in any « 
preceding years. Reports were finally obtained from 269 cities 

No report was obtained from 18 cities having a population o 
25,000 or over. ‘The most of these cities have either no building code 
at all or one which does not require that a record of the number and 
cost of the different kinds of buildings be kept, as specified on the 
bureau’s schedule. A very few smaller cities are not reported 
because they did not respond and it was impracticable to send a 
agent for the data. Reports were received for the first time from 
Elmira and Kingston, N. Y., new building codes having recently 
been adopted in these cities. 

This article is a summarization of the most important facts col. 
lected. A complete report showing the data in detail will be pub- 
lished later in bulletin lacih. 

Table 1 shows the total number and estimated cost of each of the 
different kinds of new buildings for which permits were issued in the 
269 cities from which schedules were received for the year 1923, the 
per cent that each kind forms of the total number, the per ceut 
that the cost of each kind forms of the total cost, and the av: 
cost per building. 





1 Reports covering half-year periods were issued for cities having a population of 100,000 or ov 
MONTHLY Labor ReEviEW for October, 1922, and October, 1923 
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TABLE i.—BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN 269 CITIES IN 1923, BY KIND OF BUILDING 





























Buildings for which permits were {issued 
hs | 
‘ | Estimated cost 
Kind of building 
Per 
Number | cent of | Pp | mene 
ot: a | AVeras 
total A mount cent of I 
| total | building 
fppee toi %s Sree ‘veeeur ere ; Lcbt ewes ees Cee - 
Residential buildings 
One-family dwellings 211, 235 38. 1 $281, 569, 529 28. 4 $4, 173 
qjwo-family dwellings R : 15, 067 8. 1 362, 652, 200 11.7 8, 047 
One-family and two-family dwellings with stores | i 
le i Fd 4, 260 8 42 490, 120 | 1.4, 9, 953 
Multi-family apartments - 12, 925 2.3 1, 346, 257 | 17.8 42, 657 
Multi-family apartments with stores combined | 1, 271 on 51, 204, 646 | 1.7 40, 237 
Hotels a4 Soha | 2371 (1) 106.159 417 | 3.41 447.923 
Lodging houses.............- | 46 (‘) | 636, 280 | (') } 14,919 
i i tl LEE LE PIL i 23 () | 21,528, 950 | 7 175, 032 
ie Ba addttsbink d- chihiiebin «26 babs ncbeeh | 275,164] 49.6 | 2,017, 547,489 | 65.1 7, 332 
| —= 
Nonresidentia! buildings | 
heme nee is sh eweehbebs R35 2 53, 913, 737 1.7 641, 557 
Churches... -- AS le Se eee 1,012 a 45, 770, 128 l , 227 
Factories and workshops 5, 132 9 | 161, 500, 065 5. 2 | 31, 459 
Public garages --- See's 3 4 <iiiha 4.612 5] A2, 342, 838 | aa 11,349 
Private garages--.- 2 eeesed ‘ ‘ 221, 825 40. 9 110, 563, 189 3.6 A953 
Service stations__- ; +4 es eee 3, 043 .5 9, 772, 783 3 | 3, 212 
Institutions ‘ - 5a 246 (1) 37, 624, 370 12] 152,944 
Office buildings. __- 1, 494 .3 173,571, 658 | 5.6] 116,179 
Public buildings iP —_*- 162 (‘) 21, 232, 556 | 7 131, 055 
Public works and utilities : : me 4 473 . 19, 899, 69: 1.6 105, 495 
emeenee. yh ee 972 2 155, 742, 271 5. 0 160, 229 
se Sil i . poh _.g 23, 14 1,2 8, 451, 577 3 395 
SS SEP aL eee ee 1, 094 ‘3 1, 316, 652 “oe 1, 204 
Steres and warehouses. ................-..... ..- 14, 551 2. 6 192, 012, BY 6. 2 13, 258 
_ BE oe eek, Be Meret epee ese 1, 127 2 7, 533, 054 2} 6, G84 
ee es eae ee ee 
OPUS 2S 79,720; 50.4 | 1,082,147,416] 34.9 3, 869 
' 
| — — = = 
a 554,884} 100.0 | 3,099,694,905 | 100.0 5, 586 


s than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The above table shows that 49.6 per cent of all the new buildings 
erected in cities of 25,000 or over were residential buildings, and that 
65.1 per cent of the money spent in the erection of new buildings 
was for this class of structure. 

This is the second year since the bureau has been collecting these 
data that more permits have been issued for nonresidential buildings 
than for residential buildings. This is largely due to the increase 
in the number of private garages erected. It will be seen that 221,825 
permits were issued for private garages, this number being 40 per 
cent of all the new buildings projected, as compared with 211,235 
one-family houses, or 38.1 per cent of the total. In 1920, 1921, and 
1922 more permits were issued for one-family houses than for any 
other class of buildings. While the number of permits issued for 
nonresidential buildings passed that of permits issued for residential 
huldings the estimated cost of the latter class was considerably in 
excess of that of the former. The table shows that $2,017,547,489, 
or 65.1 per cent of the total estimated cost of all new construction, 
was spent for residential buildings as compared with $1,082,147,416, 
or 34.9 per cent of the total cost for nonresidential buildings. 

Thus, it will be seen that the primary object of builders the past 
year had been to relieve the housing shortage which undoubtedly 
still exists in many cities of the United States. 
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Quite a large sum of money vas spent in the erection of builii; 196 
yaid for by Cities, counties, or State governments, practic» i 
of the funds for the erection of buildings shown in the table under the 
headings of institutions, public buildings, public works and utilities 
and schools and libraries being raised from public sources. | 

The largest amount of money estimated to have been spent fo, 
amy class of nonresidential bi uildings w as for stores and warehouses 
$192,912,895 being the estimated costs of these mercantile buildin: 
The last column in the table shows the average cost per building of 
each of the different classes of buildings for which permits wey 
issued. To the average reader the most interesting of these fivurs 
will be those for one- family houses and those for two- family houses 
It will be noticed that the average cost of the former was $1,173 
and the latter $8,047. This shows no very great difference the 
cost per family. 

The average amount of mone y spent for the erection per hote! was 
$447,928—more than was required for any other class of structure. 

Schools and institutions were other groups where the avera; 
was high, that of the former being $160,229 and of the latter $1 52,044 

It must be borne in mind that the costs given in this and othe 

ables in this article are estimated costs taken from the application 
for a permit to build. The estimates are made by the owner \ 
builder when he applies for his permit and can not be regarded 4 
absolutely accurate. Often a change in the plans after the permi 
has been issued necessitates a change i in the amount of money spen 
in the erection of the building. Again, a Man May give an estimat 
which he knows to be too low because he thinks by “doing so he car 
keep the assessed value of his property down. Another reason for 
low estimates in some cities is that permits are charged for according 
to the cost of the building. 

The total estimated cost of all classes of new buildings for \ 
permits were issued in the 269 cities was $3,099,694,905—the lar; 
amount ever spent in any one year as far as any known records sho 

As has been stated before, the number of cities from which reports 
were received differed in the different years. Table 2 shows tly 
number and per cent of families provided for by each of the different 
kinds of dwellings in the 258 identical cities from which reports were 
received for each of the three years, 1921, 1922, and 1923 
TaBLe 2.—-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN DWEI 
FOR WHICH PERMITS WEKE ISSUED IN 258 IDENTICAL CITIES IN 1921, 1922, A} 








| Number of buildings a 
for which permits Families provided for 
| were issued 
Kind of dwelling Gwe SOS as t - oa 





























Number f Per ci 
|} 192] 1922 ot i, che 
| } 1921 | 1922 2 | 1923 | 1921 | 192: 

ft: | 14 ying CPR ae 
One-family dwellings_..........-..| 131, 148 |179, 522 |207,971 |131, 148 |179, 522 |207,971 | 58.3 | 47. ¢ 
Two-family dwellings...._...._.-_- | 16,917 | 36,229 | 44,968 | 33,834 | 72,458 | 89,836 | 15.0] 19.2 
One-family and two-family dwell- | 

ings with stores combined -....-- | 3,444] 4,984 | 4, 204} 5,262) 7,808; 6,508} 23] 2.1 
Multi-family apartments -......... 4,901 | 9,564 | 12,830 | 52, 000 \110, 609 |139, 211 | 23.1 | 29.3 
Multi-family apartments with | 

stores combined .............--.- 570 | 1,074 1,258 | 2,804 7,107 | 10,576) 1.3] 1.9 

| | } 
mare han cml 1186, 980 |231, 373 | i271, 231 226, 138 377, 504 454, 192 1100. 0 00. ) 
t | 
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Lidingg The most important fact brought out by Table 2 is the large 
, ) ali urease in the number of families provided for in 1923 as compared 
: ” the with either 1922 or 1921, there being 454,192 families provided with 
Ts, Bl pw housing accommodations in the 258 cities in 1923, as compared 
4 with 225,138 in 1921 and 377,504 in 1922. 
1t for An illustration of how the American home is changing is shown by 






the fact that 58.3 per cent of the families provided for were housed 
in one-family dwellings in 1921. In 1922 this percentage shrank to 
47.6 per cent and in 1923 to 45.8 per cent. On the other hand the 
per cent of families provided for in apartment houses increased from 
93.1 per cent in 1921 to 29.3 per cent in 1922 and to 30.7 per cent in 
\923. In other words, for every three families which found new liv- 
ing quarters in one-family houses there were two families which went 
to live in epee The widespread effect of this change is more 
apparent when one considers that this report includes cities with a 
opulation of as little as 25,000. Many of the smaller cities, which 
had no apartment houses at all before the war, are now building this 
cass of dwellings. 

The percentage of two-family houses has also increased in each of 
the last two years as compared with 1921. 

There is a movement now, however, in most of the larger cities, 
which partly offsets this trend toward dwellings designed for more 
than one family—that is, the large exodus to the suburbs. _ The high 
cost of real estate in the cities, the more prevalent use of automobiles, 
and the better suburban schedules of railroads have all combined to 
cause Many people to build at a considerable distance from their work, 
quite often outside the city limits. Undoubtedly the large majority 
of suburban homes are of the one-family type, but as most of them 
are outside the city limits they do not show in this report. 

Table 3 shows the number and cost of each of the different kinds 
of buildings for the 258 cities from which reports were received in 
each of the three years, 1921, 1922, and 1923, and the percentage of 
increase or decrease in the number and in the cost in 1923 as com- 
pared with 1921 and with 1922. 

The above figures show that there was an increase of 60.2 per cent 
in the number of permits issued for all classes of new buildings in the 
258 cities in 1923 over those issued in 1921 and an increase of 22. 
per cent over those issued in 1922. ‘There was an increase of 95.3 
per cent in the estimated cost of these buildings in 1923 as compared 
with 1921 and of 23.4 per cent as compared with 1922. 

For residential Seti dinais the number increased 72.8 per cent in 
1923 as compared with 1921 and 17.2 per cent as compared with 
1922, while the estimated amount expended increased 113.5 per 
cent during the former period and 24.1 per cent during the latter 
period. . 

From 1921 to 1923 the number of nonresidential buildings in- 
creased 49.5 per cent and the increase in 1923 over 1922 was 27.7 per 
cent. The estimated cost of nonresidential buildings shows an 
increase of 68.4 per cent in comparing 1923 with 1921 and 22.2 per 
cent in comparing 1922 with 1923. 
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Table 4 following shows the number of families provided with 
jwellings and the ratio of such families to each 10,000 of population 
cording to the 1920 census and according to estimated population 
jor the specified year, in each city from which data were received for 
ihe three years 1921, 1922 and 1923. 

jt will be noted that the ratio of families provided for is based on 
both the population according to the 1920 census and on the estimated 

ulation for the specified year. The ratio is worked on the two 
jiferent bases because it is thought that many people would prefer 
the 1920 figures as they are the latest exact population figures. The 
other population figures are estimates but they probably are more 
nearly right than the 1920 census figures. The estimates were made 
by the Census Bureau of the United States Department of Commerce. 
ji will be noticed that for some cities no estimate of population was 
made. 

The table shows complete reports from 258 cities in 1921. These 
cities had a population according to the 1920 census of 36,643,576, and 
homes were provided in new buildings for 225,138 families, this being 
at the rate of 61.4 per 10,000 of population. In 1921 information was 
received from 266 cities having a population of 37,054,776. These 
cities provided new family accommodations for 380,163 families, the 
ratio being 102.6 to each 10,000 inhabitants. By 1923 this ratio had 
risen to 123.7 to each 10,000 of population in the 269 cities reporting 
for that year, there being 459,471 families housed in that year in 
these cities, which had a population of 37,158,648 according to the 
1920 census. 

If the estimated population as pubiished by the Census Bureau is 
ysed it is found that the ratio of families to each 10,000 of population 
is only 59.7 in 1921, compared with 97.8 in 1922 and 115.3 in 1923. 

Long Beach, Calif., coniinues to be the fastest growing city of 
over 25,000 in the United States as far as new homes are concerned. 
This city, having a population of 55,593 according to the 1920 census, 
has built in the last three years accommodations for over 18,000 
families. In 1923 alone, 7,185 families were provided for in new 
buildings. This is at the remarkable ratio of 1,292.4 to each 10,000 
of the city’s population according to the 1920 census or 1,038.1 
according to the estimated population for 1923. 

Long Beach is the only city where homes were provided for at the 
rate of 1 for each 10 of the city’s population, but its larger next door 
neighbor, Los Angeles, made almost as remarkable a record. This 
fast growing city provided for 43,842 families in 1923, or at the rate 
of 760.3 families to each 10,000 of population according to the 1920 
census, and at the rate of 657.4 according to the population as esti- 
mated for 1923. 

Miami, Fla., and Irvington, N. J., were other cities that stood out 
as great builders of homes, the former city providing accommodations 
for 2,338 families in 1923 and the latter 1,313. In Miami this meant 
that for each 1,000 people in the city, according to the 1926 census, 
190.6 families were domiciled in new quarters, or 611.1 families 
provided for to each 10,000 in the city according to estimated pop- 
ulation for 1923. In Irvington 515.3 families were provided for to 
each 10,000 of the city’s inhabitants according to the 1920 census or 
432.1 according to the population as estimated for the year 1923. 
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In New York City the ratio of families provided for to each 
of population in 1923 according to the estimated population f 
year was 178.3. In 1921 the ratio based on the estimated pop 
was 89.3 or only a little over half that of 1923. These figures 
only to buildings erected within the city limits. U ndoubte. 
increase would be even larger if records could be obtained for 
residential buildings erected in the metropolitan district. 

Chicago, too, provided for a greater percentage of famili: 
ever before. The ratio of families provided for to each 10,000 
city’s population was over 100 for the first time since the record 
been compiled, being 124.1, based on the census of 1920, 
based on the estimated population for 1923. 

A study of the table will show that the crest of residential bu 
has been reached in some of the cities as a slight falling off is 
in a few cities, both large and small, in the number of families pr 
for in 1923 as compared with 1922. 

Earlier reports concerning building permits issued in the 
States are published in Bulletin Nos. 295 5, 318, and 347 of the B 
of Labor Statistics and the Montaty Lasor Review for July, 
April, 1922; October, 1922; July, 1923; and October, 1923. 
TaBLE 4.-NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS AND TH! 


OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF ESTIMATE! 
LATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE 





























Ratid of 
families ; 
Number of Population provided | Es — } 3 
- ie, = families se nt 10On orto | population |, 
City and State Year | provided | — each 10,000 | as of speci- | 
| for a of popu- | fied year 
| lation as | 
| of 1920 | 
| 
ARRON, Geib scnpvbdooutoesers 1921 234 | 208, 435 | 11,2 | (*) 
1922 et ee 18. 5 | (2) 
1923 (¢.  O ee ae ve 34. 5 (4) 
Alameda, Calif.......-...2.....-- 1921 | 152 28, 806 52.8 29, 643 
1922 | See ticlddundonen 68. 0 | 30, 201 
1923 | Sf RR Fe 106. 6 | 30, 759 
Dbldd 6. FSO 2) Fh 1921 302 | 113, 344 | 6.6} 115,071 
1922 fy Serr eee 51.3 | 116, 223 
1923 Years ie 71.9 117, 375 
Allentown, Pa. ...................| 1921 102 | 73, 502 | 13.9 82, 507 
| 1922 REE 5 ES 31. 2 | 84, 918 
1923 gg RR Bo aE 51. 0 | 87, 329 
ae ee a eee 1921 | 91 | 60, 331 15, 1 | 62, 528 
1922 | ee tse « 36. 1 | 63, 523 
1923 BG ts. dee 48.9 | 64, 368 
Amsterdam, N. Y........<.<e-.-- 1921 | 70 | 33, 525 20.9 | 33, 872 
1922 | 113 | SASS) Pte 33. 7 | 34, 104 
1923 ae 2.) bid da 66. 5 | 34, 336 
As TID riers ics een ests decemipstet 1921 | 37 | 29, 767 12.4 30, 882 
1922 Selita bt Sékheoad 18.8 31, 625 
1923 | See 27.9 | 32, 268 
ae + Ree ee eee 1921 374 28, 507 131. 2 | 29, 314 
1922 S00 bono chtdaebt 128. 0 | 29, 854 
1923 | gp PR ered 1 169. 8 | 30, 394 
Mints Ga 55553 ss 1921 1, 614 200, 616 80. 5 207, 473 
1922 3, 590 ~cecececcese 178 Ie 9 218, 216 
| 1923 OS yee 23227225. 129. 0 | 222, 963 
Atlantic Oity, N. J.c.c.....6.-cee | 4921 366 50, 707 72. 2 | 51, 411 
1922 SOE Beclnacheedas 208. 5 | 51, 880 
1923 Git... daikkidds 137. 5 52, 349 
SS aa ee 1921 28 36, 192 7.7 | 36, 428 
1922 iy a EE 11.6 36, 585 
1923 OF | ..sx<ndiocere 18, 8 36, 742 
I I cciceretitiint en alcindhinss teceen oka 1921 342 52, 548 66. 1 53, 283 
1922 4S RETERID ET ER 68. 9 | 53, 774 
1923 ff EST eee 43. 2 54, 264 











1 Not estimated. 
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1.-NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS AND THE RATIO 






















































\} 1} ~ , y i] hia &) fa ae Pu T 
UU) BL CH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF ESTIMATED POPU- 
that ATI! N OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued 

ation - _— = a — —————— —— — ———————— 
Dlr Ratio of 
Pply | Ratio of families 
th | families provided 
tne ’ es ride istimated | 
| th Bees | year | families | Population! PI'S | population | ga 0% tag 

: 0 | * provided ‘census | &@¢h 10,000) as of speci- | of popu- 
for ets of popu- | fied year letlem a0 
har lation as of peeb 

Fa } of 1920 fied year 
. Lule pee _ | A = Se 
have | } 

_ Fs See | 1921 126 36, 397 if 37, 299 33.8 

16,2 | 1922 gE Be. 723 37, 950 69. 3 

| 1923 —g SR BR 43. 0 38, 551 78.3 

oa ae Jtimore, Md_........-.... .-| 1921 2, 176 733, 826 9.7} 750, 864 29. 0 
uulding | 1922 8, STR taal 57.7 762, 222 55. 5 
re | 1923 «| ee aes 70. 2 773, 580 66. 6 
hoted ee 1921 66 25, 978 25. 4 26, 160 25.2 
ided = | res 38. 1 26, 281 37.7 

. 923 | a eer 20. 8 26, 402 ). 5 

sitle Creek, Mieb....--.-------- 1921 127 36, 164 35.1 | 37, 847 33. 6 

athial 1922 a a 51.4 38, 970 47.7 

Lted | 1923 ER 118.3! 40, 092 106, 8 

ureay g City, MEM 1e.-..--5-<0---- | 1921 137 | 47, 55 28. 8 47, 923 28. 6 
— | 1922 | 4 12.8 48, 169 12.7 
1921: | 1923 ee 6.1 48, 415 6.0 
gyonne, N. J......----22------- 1921 274 | 76, 754 35. 7 80, 030 34. 2 

| 1922 | ee 77.9 82, 214 72.7 

| 1923 ll 114. 5 84, 398 104. 1 

erkeley _ ee eee 1921 706 | 56, 063 125. ¥ 59, 751 118.1 

) 1922 1,113 198. 5 61, 388 181.3 
1923 + = ae 359. 4 62, 995 319.9 

Bethlehem, Pa......---i.6-2-- 1921 82 | 50, 358 16. 3 | 56, 431 14.5 

= 1922 94 | i<pene 18. 7 | 8, 029 16, 2 

P 1923 159 te i guad 31.6 4, 625 26. 7 

' DinchaMtel Bis V ose-cdss-25-,--- 1921 327 66, 800 49.0 | 69, 635 47.0 

' 1922 Zaz 81.4 | 71, 525 76. 1 

16 1923 604 |... , OO. 4 | 73 416 £2 3 
Birmingham, Ala......-..-+------ 1921 1,659 | 178,806 92.8 | 186, 133 89 1 

Ont | 1922 1,458 |.....- 81.5 191, O17 76.3 

)pu- | 1923 a warehd 175. 5 195, 901 160. 2 
Das Ne ee ae | 13921 27 28, 725 9. 4 29, 147 9.3 

py | 1922 Oe fe oncudoweee 22. 3 | 29, 428 21.7 

| 1923  ) eee 38. 6 29, 709 37.4 
ee ee eee | 1921 878 748, 060 11.7 757, 634 il. ¢ 
| 1922 Se ....4. 2900s 45.9 | 764, 017 | 44.9 
| 1923 + GURRE Bea. 47.8 | 770,400 | 46.4 
Bridgeport, Cem@m.........--..--- 1921 404 143, 535 28. 1 (1) aa 
| 1922 at. ....1. anes 17.4 (1) 
| 1923 BE cocdusaman id 1) = 
64.9 MEBrockton, Mags.........-.----- | 192] 84 | 66, 25 12.7 67, 702 12.4 
18 | 1922 187 | ae 28. 2 | 68, 667 27.2 
| 1923 EE Rn 36. 8 69, 633 35.0 
| Se a PE | 1921 118 37, 748 31.3 39, 286 30. 0 
69.4 | 1922 626 |_-- ane 165. 8 | 40, 311 155. 3 
124 | 1923 367 |. oe 97. 2 41, 336 88. 8 
27. | ee i) Ce | 1921 2, 405 506, 775 47.5 519, 608 46. 3 
42 | 1922 rq Tn Be 60.8 528, 143 68.3 
Lit BBM °° (Eee 84. 1 536, 718 79.4 
SS Me ee eee | 1921 4 41, 611 1.0 41, 953 1.0 
45.8 1922 | SR Bek 4.6 42, 181 4.5 

20.7 | 1923 ER Ph mnt 2.6 | 42, 409 2.6 
33 Cambridge, Mass.........-..--- 1921 43 109, 694 3.9 | 110, 444 3.9 
64 | 3922 5 i ae 21.6 | 110, 944 21.4 
12.( | 1923 | ee ss. 26.3 | 111, 444 25. 8 
i7 a, ae | 1921 145 116, 309 12. 5 | 119, 672 21 
2 1922 RR BFsoe 37. 2 | 121, 915 35. 5 
127 1923 a 39. 4 | 124, 157 36. 9 

122 Demet, irs intcnccectess~cs 1921 403 87, 091 46. 3 92, 236 43.7 

159.2 1922 660 Ledeen 75. 8 95, 742 68.9 
77.8 1923 2 a ee 192. 8 99, 248 169. 2 

14 Cedar Rapids, Iowa.......-..----- 1921 331 45, 566 72. 6 47, 536 —y 6 

7 1922 | ae ee 98. 3 48, 849 1.7 
71 1923 , ee 108. 6 50, 163 98, 7 

2t Charlestesij WO 5... cucau~--.- | 1921 204 67, 957 30. 0 | 69, 366 29.4 

133 | 1922 RRR et: 42.2 70, 305 40.8 
7 | 1923 | RE 11.3 | 71, 245 10.8 
II. Charleston, W. Va_.......-..----- 1921 712 39, 607 179. 8 42, 175 168. 8 
18 | 1922 Eee 107. 1 43, 886 96. 6 
64 it | 1923 Cl Ll ae 127. 5 45, 596 110.8 
67.3 HN Charlotte, N. O.........-.-..----- | 1921 322 46, 338 69. 5 48, 242 66. 7 
41.5 1922 TS Ee ee ee 150. 0 49, 511 140. 4 

1923 ES coneoued 171. 6 50, 780 156. 6 














'Not estimated. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS AND TH} 
OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF ESTIMAT} 
LATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued 


City and State 


Chattanooga, Tenn____.........-- 


Ds 


i We | : 


at ee &f 59, 


Eee, EE So si cdndst,-Ll. 


NG RR en a a oe 


sie Aiea 


a RS Bh 


Cleveland, Ohio 


TO OF Ra a a A+ ME 


Colorado Springs, Colo_._..__-- sal 


Columbia, 8. C 


EI ll a 


Columbus, Ohio-_--_......--.-- 
Council Bluffs, Iowa_._._.___- = 
6 7 aR eye ee 
Cranston, R. I 


el | a ee 
a, 81 ee 

EB eS SY SF ne 
8 ee & ee 
Ee A a 


Decatur, Il 


a oa SE 


1 Not estimated. 








1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 


1922 


1923 





Number of 
families 
provided 

for 


12. 
24, 
pacing 
eo, 


a 


~~ 
os. 


609 
899 


= P 


Noe 
a 
“ 
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Populati« | 


as of 1920 
census 





30, 105 


37, 524 


29, 837 
158, 976 


a 43, 818° 








Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to 
each 10,000 
of popu- 
lation as 
ot 1920 


— 


c 
-_ 
Se a ee 


ty 
x 
< 


ees 
d 
w 


tn 
we 
71) 


~~ 
res 


204. 


Wer Ok 1&6 


340. 
38. 
$2. { 
06, < 
64. 
84. 
67. 
28. 
65. 
71. 
55. 6 
104. 5 
135, 
117. ¢ 
140 
140. 
34. 

56. 

43. 

52. 

78. 

94. 

44, 

46. 


oOo CWI INS OS 


— 


-wOoNw He Donon 


2.5 
S 


N19 Ww 


179. 
226. 


222. 


a 
= 


26. 6 
5S. 


33. 


> os 
Sc 


46. 
35. 
63. 
71. 
76. 
107. 
122. 
63. 
106. 
119, 





SAXrnmDorroe®-c® 


Estimated 

population 
as of speci 
fied y« 


bo bo te 
‘ 


230 


, 452 
070 
, OSS 


Ww 
’ 176 


29 «49 
o<, J90 


110 
, 828 
255, 455 
, O82 | 
» 220 
37, 930 
637 
57, 445 
57, 661 | 
57, 877 
688 | 
, B43 | 
, O93 | 
, 981 
, 671 | 
361 | 
, 543 | 
974 
274 | 
589 | 
197 
805 
670 | 
966 
| 
| 


177, 
34, 
35, 
35, 
58, 

59, 
61, 

158, 

161, 


262 | 
119 
824 
165, 530 
46, 519 | 
47, 479 | 
48, 439 
263, 152 
267, 591 
272, 031 | 








TABLE 
OF &> 


City and State 





OE eee 


a ee ee 





ee RE 


I 


East Chicago, Ind ~secesenes | 


TS LA eae 


ESE ae 


OG, CN dito nosatunenapeee 


oo 8 a 


Fitchburg, Mass__...........--- 


Flint, Mich 





1 Not estimated. 


Year 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
19253 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1923 
192} 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 





HOUSI 


Number of 
families 
provided 


yr 
for 


758 

1, 624 
1, 596 
6, 743 
16, 813 
22, 761 
77 

185 
637 

1, 050 
7RS 
168 


226 | 


NG 


Population 
as of 1920 


census 





357 | 


472 
855 | 


807 


59 


96 | 


96 


376 | 
537 | 


647 | 


260 | 


368 
54 

67 
138 


190 | 


514 


766 |_- 
849 | 


RT | 
vf} 


634 
666 
514 
518 


773 | 


470 
415 
832 


a i...... 
509 | 85 
797 | 
15 |} 


63 
128 
141 
505 
564 


119 | 
154 | 


172 
348 
403 
1, 990 
586 
1, 406 


1, 533 | 


909 
1, 201 
1, 597 
103 
252 
154 
494 
428 
656 


< 
a qi 
20! 
tS 


SSS 





Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to 
each 10,000 
of popu- 
lation as 
of 1920 


LATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued 











59. 9 
128. 4 
126. 2 
67 y 
169. 2 
229. | 
19.7 
33. 7 
417.3 
64. 4 
106. 1 
79. 7 
46. 7 
62.8 
99, 3 
172.9 
313.3 
295. 7 
17.4 
28. 4 
28. 4 
74.1 | 
105. 9 
27. 6 
38. 4 
55. 1 
87. 5 
24.4 
50. 3 
69, 2 
53. 7 
80. O 
88. 6 
12.6 
$1.7 
85.9 
66. 3 
55 
$2. 8 
50. ) 
111.5 
223. 5 
309. 1 
59. 7 
93.5 
3.7 
15.7 
31.9 
11.7 
41.9 
465.5 
29.0 
37. 5 
41.9 
38. 0 
44.0 
217.3 
67.7 
162. 5 
177.1 
85. 4 
112. 8 
150. 0 
23.3 
56.9 
34.8 
89. 2 
77.3 
118. 5 


* City building code adopted July 25, 1923; no records kept before that dato. 
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1.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS AND THE 
‘UCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF ESTIMATED POPU- 


Estimated 
population 
as of speci- 
fied year 


101, 
103, 
48, 3 
83, 147 
92, 
96, 
106, 
109, 
112, od 
3Y, 
40), 
41, 
SY, 





90, 
41, 
41, 
42, 
120, 
120, 790 
120, 912 
41, 523 
41, 853 
42, 183 
105, 620 
111, 794 
117, 968 
89, 525 
91, 549 
93, 573 
111, 423 
l 21 9 535 
143, 821 
45, 379 
46, 128 
46, 877 
61, 239 
65, 146 


569 
145 
atv 
825 
511 
668 





69, 054 


141 
RATIO 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to 
each 10,000 
of popu 
lation as 
of speci- 
fied year 


NO nwo 


+ 


_ 
= eS OOO NS IO 


oS 
4 
= 


co | 


ISS 
~ 


_ 
= 
Nw oe 


4 
~S 


0 8 


- 
ON 


- 


AANOSBa~ 
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‘ABLE ' ‘“AMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS AND TH 
TOP BUCH : AMT ES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF ESTIMAT} 
IFIED YEA RS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued. 


| Ratio of 
| families 


| Number of provided | Estimate: 


Pepulation} 








t pulatior 
Vy | families Ooh for to popt 
City and State Year | . rovide a | grit noma each 10,000 | as of speci 
for — of popu- fied year 
| lation as 
| of 1920 
—- | —————— 
Sede 1921 | 0 | 7, 634 | 45.8 141, 197 
Grand Rapids, Mieh__.........-.-- 1921 = | | Ks. ao 
23 | 3 | 78. 7 145, 947 
oa | oe | $1,017 | 12.6 | 99) 5 
; 0999 32 2. 2. 
Green Bay, Wis_--..-.-.-.-------- a 4 | =k fe 
om vied 192] 192 iB 9. 675 iS 4 410). 5: 
BeeeeeeicOe, WM oe. hos kes “4 oa | 4 vee 
B 87 | 72 $1, 458 
10% ' 287 Ro ; 7 72.3 : 
oan 288 | 36, 004 | SO. 0 38, 334 
Hammond, Ind_...-.-..-.-.. _ 1921 = ” | ae = 
3 782 a 217. 2 46, 
1921 | 276 | 48, 615 7, 647 
Hamtramck, Mich~---...-...-.--! 1921 os 37 Si, @4? 
| 1933 653 |___. 113.8 | 09, 689 
j 12 i79 75, O17 23. 6 45, S47 
Harrisburg, Pa... cenens wat | 19 | BB] 78 887 
1923 736 | . 4 a 129 
J 1921 | 717 38, 036 } 
Hartford, Conpn.-.-......-. — 921 co l | = 
23 1, 560 .- 0 ) S 
; 9 17 2 BNA 21.7 q 
Haverhill, Mass_........ hatin 921 +t | 4: % es 
1993 34 4.9 57, 40 
1901 Sel aa | 11.8 33, 331 
192] 38 G4, S14 -c 9 ~ 
Hagleton, Pa... -_— it~ oo”* | 147 | 15. 5 4, 034 
1923 | 219 ~~ 67.9 4, 737 
Highland Park, Mich__-_-. SD fen! = 7 | a ha 
1923 | 780 |_..... 167.7 62, 911 
J 192] 0 68, 166 0 (1) 
Oe, tt aaa a ee 1921 < | » 
1923 | 9 | 1.3 a 
i Oo 60, 203 | 16. 4 60, 5 
Holyoke, Mass —_— ~~ an te. 39 0 60, R329 
r 262 1, 094 
1923 262 43.5 61, 
Tex 1921 2, 572 138, 276 186. 0 145, 188 
Pigeon, res « i te ER Tilt if 9 | 3 101 294 3 150, O79 
623 | yA R75 ———s, : 207 9 } he 
inti ym, W. Vi , 1921 777 50, 177 154. 9 5A, 3 
Huntington, W. Va_......-..--- i a . ee — 
92 984 196. 1 57, 918 
li 1921 2, 565 14, 194 81. ¢ $25, 632 
Indianapolis, Ind___..........-- + 2, a & 4 ; by po bon 
1923 = “7 panel ts M15 s 342, 718 
i J 1921 | 3R9 | 25, 450 52. 7 27, 582 
srvington, N. ; — few ote 4 oo t a vA) 3. 7 oR QRS 
1923 | 1, 313 — 5. 3 30 se 
i 192 8, 37 22. ; uf 
Jaaxson, Mich. c64.-2<45-05----- 1921 = 48, 37 = | ~f 
3 347 1.7 54. 482 
Jacksonville, Fla —- ~—_ > / 609 2 64. 5 97, §21 
rT SY PRE Re 95. 8 100, 046 
...¥ 1922 Tot | 38,847 41.4 40, 879 
Pay Tee it~---+-<aitnn=- 1923 1 Feae~- 55. 5 41, 664 
ey City, N.J 1921 970| 288, 103 32.5 | 302, 788 | 
pauey ORY) Marets----+-+-o--- 1922 Cee 59.6 | 305,911 | 
1923 ye 4 eee saat 81.8 | 309, 034 | 
1921 503} 67, 327 88. 1 68, 458 | 
Johnstown, Pa-.......------------ 1929 199 ae, © pen 29.6 69, 212 
1993 Taam 77.1 69, 966 | 
" ¢ ‘ 29, $02 . (*) - 
Joplin, MO... 606-444----2 42 <004- = + ae bes “7 | 2 
c | 192 48, 487 41.2 49, 886 
Kalamazoo, Mich.......-....---- 4 ’ ane fone 50. 7 ! 50, 817 
| ig 208 |...... 61.5| 51,740] 
| joa" | oe5 f 30i03 77 39.0! 103, 884 
sity | 1921 395} 101, 177 39. 0 | 3, 
>~upaliaas ic o4-~agmae area 1922 | 515 | 50.9| 113, 801 
| 4 7 ee 15, 781 
| 198 | | 8B) 8h 115, 781 
ity 1921 2, 578 | 324, 410 79. £ 336, 1 
<0» palin aaa maaan” 7 TP | 3922 | 04s sc dck 143.9 343, ORS 7 
| 499% SOE |. cocccswce 198.1 | 351,819 


1 Not estimated. 
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‘at TABLE 4. 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


OF 


HOUSING 


PROVIDED WITH 





LAT! 
| | 
| 
Jr ’ } 
| , am x ¥ 
i Sti as of 1920 
City and State | Year | provided . ; fae | 
} for =o | 
! ' 
SR i 1921 205 | 26, 724 
7 i). 1922 ~~) am AS 
1423 309 |_- Se 
Ken ET te 1921 128 40, 472 
1922 of ae me + | 
1923 SR EF 
he f 1923 159 | 26, 688 | 
nt le, Tenn Cate 1921 489 | 77, 818 
: 1922 pe ee 8 
1923 GR2 | wey 
Kok ee 921 | 166 | 30, O87 | 
1922 184 
1923 379 
bewood, CO. ocaco nae. 1921 877 41, 732 | 
1922 1, 743 | < 
1923 1, 956 | 
! SA ae, LR Mimic: 1921 73 | 3 150 
1922 Sy ER ee e- 
1923 322 | : 
! hy EE Bigs nb 1¢21 492 | 57, 327 | 
1922 755 | oeed 
1923 1,019 . 
srrenit. Teese no< aent cor 1¥21 307 94, 270 | 
1922 606 
1923 1, 283 = 
ebigtets. Wee Soo. atte 1923 319 | 31, 791 
ee ee a 1921 127 | 41, 534 | 
: P —_ : ao9 °"7 ' 
| Le a= Jt - | 
1923 143 5 
Alb Le eS Sa 1921 155 41, 326 | 
aed 1922 227 
923 344 oa 
Lincoln, Nebrow..:------------ 1921 241 54, 948 | 
3 1922 oT) ee sy 
1923 |G Re ae 


ASS 1 SE 


Beach, Calif 


Long 


nies GO es ccc ddd nano 1921 
1922 
1923 
a Agee ee 8 econ 192) 


Louis V ille, 


le i 1921 
1922 

| 1923 

oan, ee cncn cee cpsesee- 1921 


i oe. doncnases 


Macon, Ga 


a Fc 1921 
1922 

|} 1923 

Maiden, Mags>:_........----.---- 1921 





— 
es 
La) 


~ 
rs 
> 


135 | 
246 
127 
ga Re 
187 
162 
254 
212 
283 
603 
677 
04 
&9 


203 
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j rovi 
for to 


| 


of 1920 


77 
‘i 4 
15. 6 
31. 6 
5. 3 
70.9 
y 6 
(2.8 
09. 7 
26. 2 
£ I] 
61.2 
126. 1 
210. 2 
417.7 
468.7 
13.7 
G7 l 
60. 6 
KS 
131.7 
77.8 
42. O 
(4.3 
128 3 
100. 3 
30. 6 
64.3 
34. 4 
37 5 
54.9 
= 4 2 
43.9 
75 
kA. 6 
115. 0 
143. 7 
106. 7 
698. 3 
270. 1 
292. 4 
39. 1 
oe 9 
Zu. é 
60. 6 
339. 4 
456, 1 
760. 3 
28. 8 
65.9 | 
OR, 0 
23.0 | 
18. 6 
16. 6 
16. 6 
34. 6 
30. 6 
14.1 


s 
27.1 
40. 6 
40. 0 | 
30. 6 
47.9 
40.0 
73. 7 
57. 
176. 
1Y 
18. 
59. 


| each 10,000 
of popu- 


ation as 


Estimated | 


population 
as of Spe ci- 
fied year 


27, 969 
28, 799 
29, 629 
$3. 054 
14, 858 
416, 662 
26, 969 
&2 975 
B5, 572 
és RAD 
2, 234 
$3, 420 
44, AAS 
15, 834 
18. 589 

1, 304 

4. O65 
54, 675 
FH, 285 
60, YS9 
63, 430 
65, 871 
¥5, 563 
Of, 426 
7, 289 
33, 790 
42, 451 
43, 062 
43, 673 
$2, 797 

> ae 

? fe 


14, 423 
15, OSY 
, 159 
, 218 
, 277 
), 6463 
, 673 
2, 683 


7, 834 
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56, 331 
152 
’ 336 
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313 
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IE RATIO 


Ratio of 
famulies 
prov ided 
for to 
each 10,000 
of popu- 
lation as 
of speci- 
fied year 





104 


t 
1 & 


35.0 
61. 5 
59. 0 
59. 4 
WS 
110.5 
51.5 
55..1 
109. 6 
191.3 
358. 9 
381.3 
13.5 
04.4 
Rg 9 
80. 7 
119.0 
154. 7 
32. 1 
62.8 
131. 9 
64.4 
29.9 
62.0 
32. 7 
36. 2 
51.9 
76.9 
2. 6 
72. 0 
81.0 
110.8 
135. 1 
98. 0 
631.9 
1, OR1.0 
1, 038. 1 
37.6 
24.2 
55.8 
20.9 
441.6 
657 
28 


bh 
NS 5 
Oe ne 


wo S 
ow oe 


A, t 
26.8 
39.7 
38. 8 
29.8 
45.9 
37.6 
70. 5 
145. 9 


159. 
18. 
17. 
57. 


~“Is1 Ot *¢ 
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TaBLeE 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS AND TH! 
OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF ESTIMATE) 
LATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued 























Ratio of | 
families | 
Number of} » provided | Estimated 
re Population 
1: tie ro families a | for to population 
City and State Year | provided | # °f 1920 | pach 10,000| as ” seme 
for census | of popu- | fied year 
| | lation as 
of 1920 | 
| | | 
|——,-— | — 
Manchester, N. H.......-.......-| 1921 210 78, 384 26. 8 | 79, 670 
1922 ae ew 34.8 | 80, 526 
1923 SD hace ndan il . 47.2 | 81, 383 | 
Mansfield, Ohio..,...........----- | 1921 72 27, 824 25.9 | 28, 913 | 
1922 RR aes 521) 29,639 | 
1923 ae eee 96. 0 | 30, 366 
meee, Qs oe... a ee... oe 1921 44 27, 891 15. 8 | 29, 151 | 
1922 | eee bed 24. 4 | 29, 991 | 
1923 224 | é-e 80.3 | 30, 831! 
manera, WEOMS 24... 4b acs ~nnne 1921 256 | 39, 038 65. 6 | 41, 500 | 
1922 |) ae 128.3 | 43, 141 | 
| 1923 ie |... ke aha 169. 6 | 44, 782 | 
Memphis, Tenn.._...............| 1621 1, 245 | 162, 351 76. 7 | 165, 65¢ 
1922 ee Breed 138. 2 | 167, 862 | 
1923 > ee a 131.6 | 170,067 | 
a eS ee eee 1921 71 29, 867 23. 8 30, 269 | 
1922 See Bee 39. 2 | 35, 458 | 
| 1923 ) = + 43. 2 | 35, 736 | 
Sesemil, Fie. .......-4 . ee | 4922 959 29, 571 324. 3 | 35, 776 | 
| 1923 wee |.......456- 790. 6 | 38, 258 | 
Milwaukee, Wis._-_-..........._-- | 1921 2, 212 | 457, 147 48. 4 469, 111 | 
| 1922 TE RE Bnet 64. 8 477, 103 | 
1923 aaa 77.5 484, 595 
Minneapolis, Mimn___-......-___- 1921 3, 574 | 380, 582 93. 9 | 392, 815 | 
1922 == eres 122. 5 400, 970 | 
1923 © 2 i Rapes 131. 6 409, 125 
Mebile, ABiiiis fi 60<~ncdeddecece-- | 1921 140 | 60, 777 23. 0 | 62, 098 | 
1922 135 |... p 22. 2 | 62, 978 | 
1923 190 | | Bir 31.3 | 63, 858 | 
OE 1921 38 | 30, 734 124| 31,600 | 
| 1922 «| a ae 22. 5 32, 177 | 
| 1923 | ae pe 20.5 | 32, 754 | 
TS ey eee | 1921 276 28, 810 95. 8 | 29, 931 
| 1922 O06 | ~~~ 4.-ces 174.6 | 30,678 | 
| 1923 TD ee Rr 982. 5 | 31, 426 | 
Montgomery, Ala................- | 1921 83 43, 464 19.1 | 44, 286 | 
| 1922 RB ah | 042| 44,834 | 
1923 aT Rewnddendit , 23. 7 | 45, 383 | 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y_-----...2 a 1921 246 42, 726 57. 6 | 44, 550 | 
1922 ee 195. 2 | 45, 766 | 
| 1923 . ) sea i12. 1 46, 982 
Ng | Se | 1921 64 36, 524 17.5 38, 151 
| 1922 RR oe ores 2 2 39, 236 
| 1923 Tt lcoadeutl ‘ 60. 5 40, 321 
Muskegon, Mich.................| 1921 129 36, 570 35. 3 38, 348 
| 1922 Dt. «code ctinie 31.4 39, 533 
| 1923 | ae oeorr 4.7 40, 718 
Muskogee, Okla_._.........-.....| 1921 260 30, 277 85.9 30, 795 | 
| 1922 aes 105. 0 31, 140 | 
| 1923 SR mot 98. 4 31, 485 
Beeshville, Temtics. .....c-sc-.---. | 4921 470 118, 342 39. 7 119, 586 
1922 |) ER awl 58. 8 120, 332 
1923 iD lonandoatinine 63.5 | 121, 128 
a ee 1921 1, 393 414, 524 33.6 | 424, B85 
1922 |p a aren 69. 8 431, 792 
1923 | ees 04. 6 438, 699 
mepwark, Oliits nei... 5-4-05-<-.- 1921 52 26, 718 19. 5 26, 920 
1922 |) ee Sd 40. 4 27, 056 
1923 ewe 56.9 30, 191 
New Bedford, Mass_.............| 1921 §22 121, 217 43. 1 125, 012 
1922 ee ere 72.6 127, 542 
1923 See |..ockeceee- 98. 7 130, 072 
New Britain, Comn.._........-.-- 1921 215 59, 316 36. 2 61, 695 
1922 oe Ait tie 49. 4 63, 281 
1923 Tt Lb wccdoatiins 61.0 64, 867 
New Brunswick, N. J-__-... RE. ¢ 1921 129 32, 779 39. 4 34, 198 
1922 ee ; 51.9 35, 144 
1923  ~ See ers 75. 4 36, 090 
BP IUTO, Be Wink on dnb cdceo one 1921 64 30, - 56 21.1 30, 761 
1922 | a aeons 44.8 31, 024 
1923 48 |_. Goin 15.8 31, 288 
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RAT] Taste 4-—NU MBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS ID THE ’ 
POP. OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF xen MATED POPU. 
LATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued ; " 
Ratio of | Ratio of 
. ' , famili s families 
Number o ified | Wettenete provided 
_ a | Po ul: prov ide i | BS timated : 
City and State Vener families ad a. for to | population for to 
provided ecneus each 10,000 | as of speci- | each 10,000 
for oa of popu- fied year of popu- 
lation as . lation as 
of 1920 OF Spec 
fied year 
——— | _ — 
New Haven, Conn_.-....-- | 1921 444 162, 53 27 | 7 
. i © 4, 2 27.3 167, 007 
| 1922 747 6.0 9° 987 | =¢ 
New London, Conn._......-.-- | 1921 89 25, 683. 34.6 | on, 620 + 
| 1922 101 +e 39. 3 | 97 240) | -¢ 
. | 1923 SE Re een 39.7 | 27, 861 3 
New Orieatit Eis. -cceces-e---- 1921 2, 335 387, 219 60. 3 | 394" ( 57 = : 
1922 3, 426 od 88.5 | 399° 616 = : 
. | 1923 OE an ee 84.5 | 404.575 > 
a ee | 1921 2 29. 317 " 1 | mo -® 
| 1922 _» PRakie~ « 3.1 | (1) a 
a 1923 a... 4.8 | (1) me 
SIN, BNE bh cnnnnadatbboune 1921 45 | 30, 255 14.9 30.7341. # £146 
1922 40 |__-- : 13. 2 | 31. O54 12 9 
: 923 30 |... 9. 31,37 26 
Newport News, Va___..-.........| 1921 3 35, 506 h. 7 _— “ 
1922 19 | mM Shales 4 Ee adh Mictaeucanat 
. Tis 1923 20 |__. ios 5.6 | (1) AN ADD? 
New Rochelle, N. Y..-......----- 1921 247 | 36, 213 65. 2 | a7 248 | 
1922 532 ibs ode 146.9 | 38) 104 | tf 
| 1923 |] een es 125. 4 38° 860 139.6 
ON a a 1921 249 | 46, 054 54. I 47. 019 > ; 
oe 583 sinner emma 126. 6 47. 662 | A : 
Pe 92: BP fn cwnds int 112.9 48, 305 07.4 
Slee Went GP ee 220505 -5s--- 1921 51, 360 | 5, 620, 04 o1.4| 5,751,867 | ‘28 
1922 TE i tats 162.2) 5,830. 746 | as 
; 1923 105, 672 | 997 6 7. 
Niegara Falls, N.Y ......:... 1921 286 | 50, 760 36.3 | 55,808 ‘El 
1922 422 AD se 83.1] 55,990 | —¢ 
, 2: ee be, 105. 0 | 5S. ORD | oF 
WO Be  . wodinilbeesn 192] 419 115, 777 36. 2 | 21 ae ae 
1922 | et tas a 63.2| 124.915 | = . 
Norristown, Pa...............-- 1921 I 32 319 ° : | reo + 
1922 135 1.81 33. 462 -¢ 
acaddaahianel 1.8 | 33, 462 { 
' 1923 ARE ee 75. 5 | 33° 920 + 
ae Se ee ae 1921 72 97, 743 26. 0 oR. ORR = : 
1922 Re te 39.6! 28651 a8 4 
bil a 12 1923 OE ee ae 37.8 29. O15 ae 9 
ON Ee eee 1921 2, 681 216, 261 124 0 oe 172 A 4 
1922  “ Eiageed 199.4} 233,279 tt 
—— 1923 5,008 j_..... ee 231. 6 | 240, 086 208. 6 
OR OS ee 1921 720 | 39, 858 | 180. 6 | 43, 012 16" 
1922 s fae hen 267.2 45, 114 | = - 
“a 1923 1, 405 |_.....- ; 352. 5 | 47, 217 297 
OR a 1921 477 32, 804 145. 4 33, 911 146 ’ 
a a Sees | 125.9 34, 652 | +7 4 
Es 4 92: | ere 3.3 35, 391 | 5 8 
Oklahoma City, Okla___........__| 1921 1, 724 91. 295 | a 8 4 ~4 he 
‘ 4 ,< | » « PO, Je q 
1922 8 jj aos 153. 1 98, 370 ty 
a 1923 i E Seage 155.3 | 101, 150 140. 2 
Jmaha, Nebr...............--..- 1921 1, 298 191, 601 67.7| 197, 096 | 65.9 
1922 L784 pie aad 93.11 200,739 | ge 9 
: 1923 7 FE See abt 101.8 | 204, 382 | 5 
Se: ee 1921 55 33, 268 16. 5 | = or = > 
1922 RAL yas a 34.9 | 34. 254 | 33.9 
- 192: 7 ae 39 2 | 34 62 an 
ee 1921 64 33, 162 19.3 = a o. : 
1922 Pe. Yee 23. 5 33, 187 | aS 
yp 1923 RR ed 36. 2 33, 197 36. 1 
~~ Ms ER Pecee 1921 1, 262 45, 354 278. 3 50, 145 | 251.7 
1922 I 225 Tan ay vok 270. 1 51, 766 236. 6 
Rats | RSE 402. 4 53, 3838 
RY Se oe 1921 ” 426 63, 841 66. 7 os aS oe 
922 376 TESS in rd 58. 9 66, 177 56. 8 
a eee}: no, | eee 85. 2 
OY Fee ee ee 1921 587 135, 875 43. 2 ‘7 2 | : 
1922 685 ee ii 9 50. 4 138, 521 49. 5 
aD bwWccamediite 70. 3 39, 5 
Pawtucket, Bwis<:.-..-.4..---..- 1921 277 64, 248 43. 1 8 +H 18 
1922 | eae vet 72. 5 67, 499 | 69.0 
1923 763 ae eal 118.8 | 68, 799 | 110.9 





1 Not estimated. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS AND TH! 
OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF ESTIMATE] 
LATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued 




















LA 
| 
Ratio of 
families 
| ee of | Population provided | Estimated 
- Q rice 2. Somnbliad |) } oe for to 0pulation 
City and State | Year | provided ay mae each 10,000 ts of boect. ‘ 
for oe, ton of popu- fied year 
lation as 
of 1920 
8 BO! gt Ee — 300 76, 121 | 39. 4 77, 787 
1922 oD ea 56. 8 78, 731 
| 1923 | a eS 56. 8 | 79, 675 
Perth Amboy, N.J_....._---...- 1921 110 | 41, 707 | 26. 4 | 43, 188 | 
| 1922 eae St 18. 5 14,17 
| 1923 74 | Acad 17.7 15, 162 
Petersburg, Va__-_.-- woe 0. See | 1921 74 31, 012 23. 9 32, 076 
| 31922 j, SR SA 18. 4 33, 585 
1923 62 |_- eae 20. 0 34, 204 
oS, ee ee 1921 2, 406 | 1, 823, 779 i3.2 | 1,866, 212 
1922 ol 2 eee 57.3 | 1,894, 500 
1923 _y , a c< 49, 2 1, 922, 788 
Pbeenix, Arig -..-_...... a 2 Ere | 3921 407 29, 053 | 140. 1 31, 130 
1922 SS ee ee 245. 8 32, 514 
| 1923 204 |....- a 70. 2 33, 899 
a ae a 1921 | 1, 335 588, 343 | 22.7 602, 452 
| 3922 | 2,711 fee SS). 46. 1 607, 902 
1923 | » +) a ee 43. 8 613, 442 
Pittefield, Mase.~.............--- 1921 43 41, 763 | 10. 3 43, 253 
| 1922 4 ee Se 26. 3 14, 246 
| 1923 J. ae oes 30.9 45, 239 
by aS La Be 4 1921 135 | 27, 700 48. 7 28, 804 
| 1922 |? ae ee Se 95.7 29, 540 
| 1923 Oe RRR 112.3 30, 276 | 
Peeinc, Mine x16. nnece-- | 1921 60 | 34, 273 | 17. 5 37, 323 | 
1922 ee ee 10. 2 39, 356 | 
1923 ", SR: 28..0 41, 389 
Port Huron, Mich--...-.....-..--- 1921 19 | 25, 944 | 84, 4 7, 038 
1922 | 66. 7 27, 767 
| 1923 , = 57.0 28, 496 
, DG . .d oe claes 1921 207 | 69, 272 | 29.9 70, 926 
| 1922 |) : 57.2 72, 027 
| 1923  )_ = pas 54. 6 73, 129 
Ek a le ae 1921 3, 136 258, 288 | 121. 4 264, 859 
| 1922 Se Ni wwewcd a 5 141.6 269, 240 
| 1923 Gwre4.....i.) 157.9 273, 621 
Portsmouth, Ohio_.........-.-- 1921 113 | 33, O11 | 34. 2 36, 210 
1922 i  sssicamn 79. 1 6, 929 , 
| 1923 a 0.6 37, 648 
Peeemouth, Vas>.....-.<.-- ; 1921 121 | 54, 387 | 22. 2 55, 653 
1922 ae | 18. 9 6, 497 
| 1923 Ty Bee 14.9 7, 341 | 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.........--- ; 1921 60 | 35, 000 17.1 36, 001 | 
| 1922 128 | Aad 36. 6 36, 818 | 
. | 1923 260 i dieoewt «ime 74.3 37, 545 
gE Ry ee Se | 1921 566 | 237, 595 | 23. 8 239, 645 
1922 4 Ras 47.8 241, O11 
| 1923 SS 55. 0 242, 378 
ON a FS Gas 1921 288 | 43, 050 | 66.9 | 43, 251 ; 
1922 | Re 58. 1 | 43, 385 
| 1923 | Se 51.3 | 43, 519 
A RE CE 1921 20 | 35, 978 5. 6 | 37, 478 
1922 a os 22.5 | 37, 478 ’ 
; 1923 gg SRE 34.7 37, 478 ‘ 
ney, MGM ee So 1921 404 | 47, 876 84. 4 50, 230 40.4 re 
| 1922 ae ee 139.3 51, 799 8.8 ; 
| 192 fy Pa ee. . 174. 8 53, 368 
Bg RAS ee ee 1921 169 | 58, 593 28. 8 | 61, 079 o} 
1922 See 32. 6 | 62, 736 
| 1923 | eae 44.9 | 64, 393 
A NP ae | 1922 333 107, 784 30. 9 | 110, 022 . 
1923 gg eee SES 35. 9 | 110, 917 : 
Revere, Mass. .:.........-.- —~---| 1921 152 | 28, 823 52.7 | 30, 461 
| 1922 , 4 62. 1 31, 553 Sion 
| 1923 2) ae ee 82. 2 | 32, 645 
Richmond, Ind .:.......5..2..:--- 1921 41 | 26, 765 15.3 } 27, 667 
1922 OF fs. -codaae 31.4 28, 124 ) Sion 
| 1923 BRS 47.5 28, 581 
Richmond, Va-.................--| 1921 741 | 171, 567 43.2 175, 686 . 
1922 CS fT... «dpe 79. 4 178, 365 Siri 
1923 ee 88. 2 181, 044 
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4— ER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS AND THE RATIO 
OH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF ESTIMATED POPU- 






















0 TION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued 
ri cage | | | . Ratio of 
| Ratio of Saaeaiiion 
‘| a iia provided 
| Number of |, wr provide Estimatec iam tn 
‘ . Ye: families pope for to population each 10.000 
City and State —_ provided | ™ aon each 10,000 | as of speci- of popu- 
for 2 ed of popu- fled year lation as 
lation as of speci- 
| of 1920 fied year 
ew Tee | ow - 
’ 9: 351 | 0, 842 69. 0 52, 796 66. 5 
. bie [ 1928 saa + 110.7 54, 149 104. 0 
1923 ft RR 135. 1 | 55, 502 123. 8 
I 1921 1, 319 295, 750 44.6 | 305, 229 43.2 
- er N. 3 et wi & y + . . | 3 ] 548 59 9 
, 1922 tS aa 63.1 | Ll, 59.9 
1923 yt RRRRR Ot & 85.7 | 317, 867 79.7 
1921 "8511 65,651 53. 5 | f8, 551 51.2 
itord, WiiipSrpene= top>: 1922 380) 57.9 | 70, 485 53.9 
1923 566 |... 86. 2 | 72, 419 78.2 
| 1921 04 35, 177 26.7 | 36, 513 25.7 
, ea | 1k eae: | 1922 128 36. 4 | 37, 408 34. 2 
| 1923 4} eR: 46.9| 38, 293 | 13.1 
‘ali 1921 737 65, 908 111.8 | 67, 640 109. 0 
ait cae ema 19:22 1 187 180. 1 | 68, 795 172.5 
| 1923 1, 428 |____- 216.7| 69.950 204. I 
| 1921 "251 | 61, 908 40.5| 67,408 37.2 
ew, eet | 1992 Rs 82. 2 | 68, 581 74.2 
1923 ea 65.4 69, 754 5g | 
1921 7 77, 939 9 78, 122 9 
degen so Manat 5 meee 1922 225 28. 9 | 78, 177 22.8 
1923 = AR gE Si 48. 6 | 78, 232 48.4 
| 492) 72) 7 72, 897 6.8 | 786, 164 26. 
t. Louis, Mo-.-.-..--.--------- | a ye, bie gs 51. 9 | 795, 008 50. 5 
on 5 ee me 71.7 | 803, 853 69.0 
| joe 7 oe 34, 698 93. 5 | 37, 781 92.3 
‘ ] j ‘ { Z: i vo. ats wd « 
: des us | male eee oz > 535 . 1a 108.0 | 239, 836 105. 7 
1923 2 763 |............| 117.7] 241, 891 114.2 
Se) a coe | 1921 21 42, 529 4.9 | ) natecnennnns 
1922 2 |----------- oe * SRS eenenee : 
1923  * eer 24.9 : on (7 a 
y oF ; 69. 9 21, OVO rf, 
ee eT + 4 nett 75.6! 123,918 72.1 
| e083 geal... 117.2} 126, 241 109. 6 
j 1921 1.718 ; 161, 379 106. 5 | 171, 385 100. 2 
im ASSO Boe Tit 1992 1 654 } 102. 5 | 178, 056 92. 9 
92 <*-) 98.3 | 184,727 85.9 
: i921 ase 7. 4 74, 683 194. 2 | 79, 990 181.3 
San Diego, ¢ PA, a 1922 “4 900 ’ 254, 4 | 83) 598 oT 5 
1°08 2 016 j 269. 9 87, 126 231.4 
97] ; ~"" 508, 676 52.7 20, 546 51.6 
n Franciseo, Calif__....-- 1921 2, 083 5OR, 676 52.7 | ae, 08 51.6 
| jon +, 133. 6 | 39, 038 126. 0 
| 1923 6, 794 be ae 6 2t 
| 1921 300 39, 642 75.7 | 40. 613 73.9 
b Jose, Calif. ---------------- | a ‘ y 97.9 41, 260 04.0 
1922 | eee 97.9 | 260 
| 3923 550 138. 7 | 41, 957 131. 1 
oI 47| 83, 252 41.7 | 85, 908 40.4 
VRE FIR ennnnenn-e7e---- pee) 205 : 35. 4 | 87, 678 33.6 
| 1923 Sh Bas eee 22.7| 89,448 26.7 
6. ry | 1921 193 | 88, 723 21.8 91, 102 21.2 
Schenectady, N. Y...------------- 93 | 21.8| 91. 102 21.2 
1922 | ee Re 9} 92, 68; + 
- 1923 522 | m4 58. 8 94, 273 55. 
6.3 1921 75 | 137, 783 5.4 | 139, 006 5.4 
te 2 ea. en | 1922 406 | et itae 29. 5 | 139, 821 29.0 
: | 1923 360 | eure 26. 1 140, 636 25.6 
a Seattle, Wash...........---.------ 1921 1,961) 315,312 02.3) fersecereeses 
3. -@ eee ee Cae on ; 
S 2; 9% ya 93. 1 | (1) a ita 
y font ear Rea 30, 955 29.1 | 31, 659 28. 0 
hs | 19 ¢ , tt on 18 se 
| 1922 pe on 57.2} 32, 128 ; 
3 | 1923 228 ae 73.7| 32, 597 69. 9 
| 1921 1.157| 43,874 263.7 46, 324 249. 8 
Shre eport, La_...---------------- | » 1 270 | ; 229. 5 47, 957 264A. 8 
a 1 396 pParnte~nen? 318. 2 | 54, 590 255. 7 
i i921 "638 | 71, 227 89. 6 74, 842 85.2 
et Oy eet 922 728 102. 2 | 77, 252 94.2 
1.8 po 2 See 79. 6 | 79, 662 Rag 
9! , 303 | 25, 202 120. 2 26, 918 ‘ 
+o Sioux Falls, 8. Dak........-------| 1921 303 | 25, 202 m3 | me L128 
+ 1922 gf ees ee 28, ( 
ae | 1923 Tee ur 156. 3 29, 206 134.9 
Se Somervi | 1921 gos 68, 003 21.9| 95, 541 21.4 
r een h ss) mes acamaaaiie ahaa 022 401 | ] 43. 1 07, 174 41.3 
¢ | 39: 8 Sanne | 37.3 98, 807 35.1 
| 1923 | ls) toe 


' Not estimated. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS AND TI) 
OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 16,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF ESTIMAT! 
LATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Continued 





City and State 


ey WOO 20k... dd abbaconve 
oS. aa! se 
Springfield, Mass__............--- 
Senineiield, Ghia. ......s.sis-.-- 

Saaunteré, (eM oi... 2c6e5sid~<0e- 
SOON COR, OOM Minn ~ oo dcducnscs = 
EE ee a 
POOR dE obit cncdndabiioonsas 
ye” TS ee ee 


ON, FA Ai ince wdcbiaiidawenon 
OCR, BONN... scbabbd<ccad 


‘Terre Hatee. eee... ...<.d-su4----- 
Eee oe Ge + eee « 


7 eee Sr eee 





OME, BEA. ddnwccodeilatibccecek 


OB. By grt ee eee 


Waltham, Biess..,......4.00..-... 


TREO, Cs di cncedeticSdouccod 


EGEDINGCOR EP. © ...ndndatiiivocend 


Waterbury, Conn__...........---- 


EEROTIOO, NOWOx dG cccccwéedddocso 





! Not estimated. 


Year 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1922 
1923 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
192! 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1921 
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gant 4- NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS AND THE RATIO 
\f SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 AND OF ESTIMATED POPU- 
LATION OF SPECIFIC YEARS, BY CITY AND STATE—Coneluded 











| | 
R itio of | ee hq 
Number of | p nal . ion! seovided j Estimated } —— 
ta: . | wo, families | ~°P" "ton | forto | population) oo ay 
City and State Year provided iS * 1920 | each 10,000 | as of speci- r “ 11 D 600 
for — of popu- | fied year | PP) POPU 
' lation as | | lation as 
| of 1920 | j ol spect- 
| j ll y ur 
= ——. } } | 
watertown, N. Y .......... 1921 RR | 31, 285 | 28.1} $1, 989 | 97.5 
| 1922 1 > -ded 39. 0 32, 453 7.6 
1923 58 | ; 50. 5 32, 927 | 1.0 
west Hoboken, N.J__-_--- } 1921 56 | 40, 074 | 14.0 40, 7% 13.7 
1922 138 | 34. 4 41, 277 | 33. 4 
; 1923 138 hus 34. 4 41, 758 | 53.0 
West New York, N.J ; 1921 269 | 29, 926 | 89. 9 32, 454 82.9 
| 1922 351 | 117 34, 130 | 102.8 
1923 839 | | 280. 4 35, 825 234. 2 
as. vo... 1921 261 | 5G, 208 | 46. 4 (1) 
| 1922 352 | 62. 6 (?) 
| 1923 423 | 7 (: 
Wichita, Kans....................| 1921 1, 336 | 72, 217 185. 0 75, 293 177. 4 
| 1922 1, 366 | 189. 2 77, 277 176.8 
| 1923 | 1, 527 | 211.4 79, 26 192.7 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa_................| 1921 82 | 73, 833 11.1 74, 873 11.0 
i 1922 506 | 68. 5 75, 565 67.0 
1923 637 |__- 86. 3 76, 258 83.5 
ES a | 1921 66 | 110, 168 6. 0 113, 408 58 
1922 128 | 11.6 | 115, 568 | 11.1 
1923 267 ji... 24. 2 117, 728 22.7 
Wilmington, N. C _......-..--- _..| 1921 165 | 33, 372 49.4 34, 378 1%. 0) 
1922 184 | __. 55. 1 35, 048 52.5 
| 1923 PT ecien 25.5 35, 719 23.8 
Winston-Salem, N. C.........---- | 1921 356 48, 395 73. 6 51, 618 | 69.0 
| 1922 O60 §. ccs ; 112.0 ; 53, 924 100. 5 
1923 740 | 152. 9 if, 230 131.6 
Woonsocket, R. I___.-...-- ‘esse’ | 1921 309 | 43, 496 84.8 44, 325 83.2 
| 1922 609 |___- 140. 0 | 44, 879 135.7 
| 1923 §19 |___- 119.3 | 5, 432 114.2 
Worcester, Mass .........-...- ~--.} 1921 715 179, 754 39. 8 | 184, 972 38. 7 
1922 820 | 45.6 | 188, 449 43.5 
| 1923 eee bisa ALL. 57.4 | 191, 927 53. 8 
F OE Sl, SE Se ee 1921 433 | 100, 176 43.2 | 103, 324 41.9 
| 1922 636 - 68. 5 | 105, 422 | 65. 1 
: 1923 854 Pe’ R5.2 107, 520 73.4 
eee 1921 66 | 47, 152 14.0 | 17, $39 13.8 
1922 7 & 38. 6 48, 222 7.7 
| 1923 272 ' 57 8, 50 56.1 
Youngstown, Ohio._...........__.} 1921 724 132, 358 §4.7 | ( - 
1922 734 my" 55. 5 | (‘) . 
| 1923 vl Mi 73. 4 - ; 
Vanesvilse, Olaio. ................-- | 1921 56 | 29, 569 18.9 29, 806 18.8 
8 ; 1922 145 | -< c= 49 0 2Y, 965 48. 4 
; | 1923 282 | a. 05. 4 | 30, 124 93.6 
Total for 258 cities............._.__ + 4921 225, 133 | 36, 643, 576 61. 4 | 37, 690, 713 59.7 
Total for 266 cities_........_____- ..| 1022 380, 163 | 37, 054, 776 102.6 | 38, 852, 927 | 97.8 
Total for 269 cities...............-- 1923 459, 471 37, 158, 648 123. 7 39, 835, 875 | 115.3 


Building Activity in New York City 
HE New York Building Congress has recently felt it necessary 
to call attention to the danger of undertaking too large a pro- 
gram of building during the present year. The construction 
berun in New York last year exceeded anything previously known,’ 
but this year is starting out with the prospect of exceeding that 
record. 


1 Not estimated. 








The statement issued by the congress, given in the Record 


and Guide for April 5, 1924, gives some comparative figures bearing 


on the situation. 


During the months October, November, December, and January a year ago 
contracts were awarded in New York City for buildings having a total floor area 
During the four months ending with January 


of about 30,000,000 square feet. 
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of this year the corresponding figure was about 58,000,000 square feet 
double. Last year under the burden of unprecedented demand for la 
materials the construction industry became badly disorganized. This 
pressure threatens to be even more severe. 

Unquestionably there is a large construction demand. Unless the pujjlice ;, 
willing to use some foresight in planning for its fulfillment, the demand 
ahead of the existing machinery of production and the public will pay a: 
high price, with the probability of subsequent shrinkage of investment 
To secure stabil‘ty of investment values, projects should be planned over : 
of time that will permit the existing machinery of the building industry to 
needed buildings on a reasonable basis. 

It does not seem necessary as yet to recommend against the underts 
new building operations, but the necessity will soon arise unless: 

(1) Owners, architects, and investors take stock of the situation and 
own accord abstain temporarily from adding to the pressure on the 
industry. 

(2) Owners, contractors, subcontractors, and labor exercise the utm: 
sight, fairness, and forbearance in their relations with one another. 

In commenting on this warning the Record and Guide calls 
tion to the fact that the figures given are only up to the begim 
February and that later figures show an even greater increase (yer 
preceding years. The contracts awarded in the five borough 
during March, 1924, it is stated, amount to $131,611,100, w! 
an increase of 83 per cent over the total for February and of | 
cent over the figures for March, 1923. The index number ot 
struction value for March, 1924, is 269, ‘‘which means an advance »! 
169 above normal—general growth and normal seasonal in 
bemg taken into consideration. ’’ 

It is estimated that the number of skilled building workers ay: 
able in New York this season will be close around 80,000, which : 
about 5 per cent greater than the number last year. ‘The incre: 
course, is far from commensurate with the increase already visi 
the building program. On the other hand most of the trades 
signed agreements covering two years ahead, so that there is a 
prospect of industrial peace. 





Tax Exemption and Housing Progress in New York City 


N March 14, 1924, the State Commission of Housin: 
Regional Planning of New York rendered to the govern 
legislature a report and recommendations dealing wit! 

extension of the tax-exemption ordinance. ‘The original ordinance 
passed in February, 1921, applied to housing on which constru 
was begun before April 1, 1922, and finished within two years 
Such houses were to be exempt from taxation, except for local imprvve- 
ments, up to 1932, exemption being granted only to the extent o! 
$1,000 per room, for not over five rooms. In multi-family houses. t! 
exemption was to apply to the value of $5,000 for each separate 
family apartment, with the same proviso as to rooms. By successi\ 
enactments, the time within which dwellings must be begun in order 
to claim the exemption was extended to the spring of 1924, and 
for a further extension for one year were presented to the legisla (we 
this past winter. ' | 

The commission presents three recommendations: 


1. That the legislature amend section 4 B of the tax law to permit municipa ities 
to exempt from taxation for local purposes, other than assessment for |v¢2! 
improvements, until January 1, 1932, new buildings planned for dwelling pur)ose 
exclusively, including buildings three stories in height used exclusively for dwe' 
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yg purposes above the ground floor, except hotels, provided construction be com- 
need after April 1, 1924, and before April 1, 1925. 

9 Thatin the city of New York the municipal officials consider the advisability 
of further restricting the exemption in such a manner that its benefits so far as 
sossible will be enjoyed by home owners and tenants and not-by éommercia! 
hilders Or landlords and so that it shall be applied only to Huildings constructed 
m accordance with reasonable standards with relation to sanitation and fire 
yazards. This may be accomplished by some such means as that of limiting tax 
xenption to one and two family houses to be sold for a limited price and to 
apartments to be sold on the so-called ‘‘cooperative ownership” plan at a limited 
price oF for which a limited rental willbe charged. * * * 

3. That Chapter 658 of the Laws-of 1922 be further amended to permit foreign 
yd domestic life insurance companies to engage in building residential property 
ytil March 1, 1926, and so long thereafter as the housing emergency shall continue. 


ut 










The commission admits that tax exemption is a subsidy, but 
stifies its recommendations on the grounds that it has led to the 
building of large numbers of moderate-priced homes since 1921, that 
the need for such dwellings is still far in excess of the supply, and that 
ther production will be greatly diminished if the exemption is dis- 
entinued. The building records of the city are quoted to show the 
atent to which exemption stimulated residential building. 


Permits for dwelling houses in 1921 showed accommodations for twice as many 
families as were provided for by the 1920 permits. The value of the new housing 
projects in 1921 showed an increase of 246 per cent as compared with 1920, while 
general construction in the same period showed an increase of only 58 per cent. 

The upward trend continued into 1922. Building permits issued in the month 
of March reached an astounding figure, chiefly, if not wholly, through fear of the 
expiration of the law. There was a rush to get building started in time to get 
the benefits. On March 28, 1922, the tax-exemption ordinance was extended in 
New York City for one year, following a further amendment of the tax law. 
+ * * The building permits filed in the five boroughs in 1922 totaled 
33,203 for dwellings and 2,205 for tenements. 

This boom year, however, was surpassed in 1923 when the total volume of 
huilding permits was 38,351 for dwellings and 3,630 for tenements. As in the 
preceding year permits in the month of March reached an astounding peak—a 
wtal of $145,000,000 for building permits in New Yerk City. This unpre- 
cedented peak is due to the fear that the tax-exemption law would be permitted 
tolapse. The building period for tax exemption expired in April of that year and 
yas not extended until June, leaving a period of three months during which there 
was great uncertainty. This uncertainty was reflected in a precipitant decline 
in contracts and permits. 

The commission discusses at some length the question of who gets 
the benefit of the exemption. The full and immediate benefit goes 
mly to the man who builds his own home, who, if he keeps his costs 
within the prescribed limit, gets a final offset varying according to 
the time at which construction is commenced. 


ve With each succeeding year, with exemption limited to January 1, 1932, the 
it Ol Beal value of the inducement diminishes. But with seven more years to run, 
; the even for dwellings on which construction is begun prior to April 1, 1924, tax ex- 
nti emption will effect a return of almost one-fourth of the present cost. 
sive To a lesser degree the buyer of a family dwelling benefits by the 
rder # exemption, but as yet the tenant derives no direct assistance from it. 
bills # Rents have not been diminished by the provision of new housing. 
iture ‘Immediate benefits can reach the tenant only if the exemption 1s 
limited to apartments and dwellings in which not more than a mod- 
erate rental is charged, as determined by the local authorities.’’ 
ities But the city itself benefits perhaps more than any other interest 


concerned, through the increase in taxable values due to the stimulus 
to building. This increase is shown both in regard to land and to 
Improvements. 
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The resumption of building has greatly increased the taxable value of the j,, 
which is not included in the exemption. The tax assessment on land [o, ,)! 
boroughs for 1922—covering the period March, 1921, to March, 1922. ,);:) 
coincides with the first year of tax exemption—was $4,976,000,282.0 hice. 
sents an increase of about $56,000,000 over land assessment for 1921,i. e., \\q.. 
1920, to March, 1921, just previous to tax exemption. The second year of 
exemption brought land assessments in the five boroughs up to $5,024,991 999 
representing an increase of $108,990,920. - 

The increase in assessments on improvements is even more remark: l 
the second vear of tax exemption the increase in assessments On impro ; 
was $785,009,922, while in the year before tax exemption, assessment! im- 
provements showed a decrease of $337,660,071. Tax exemption, as has }yoo, 
shown in the earlier part of the report, has stimulated the tremendous g 
residential building. * * * 

From the increased taxable value of the land, the city is already dray 
efits in larger taxes. From the tremendous increase of taxable values in 
ments, the city will derive benefit in afew years. The immediate outls 
the city will have to make in added requirements for fire and police p: 


for schools, for sewers and other services is relatively small. In the f 
city will be repaid for any immediate outlay. * * #* 
From the standpoint of revenue, the city must be considered in the character 


of a business man who ventures an immediate outlay to insure future i 
Tax exemption is creating taxable values to an extent heretofore unknow 
history of any municipality. 





a 


State Aid for Workers’ Dwellings in Queensland ' 
fig registrar general of Queensland has recently published 4 


statastical summary of Queensiand’s resources, activities, and 

developments, which gives some data concerning the progress 

of the movement to aid workers to obtain dwellings. Figures are 

iven for five years, showing the increasing importance of the work. 

For the first and last years covered, some of the leading items are as 
follows: 


1918-19 22-2 

Number of applications during year_--_____________- 300 1, 121 
Number of applications approved______.__________-- 234 154 
Rt iy lite eller yell ig 2 £77, 629 £350, 865 
Houses completed dyring year_________________.___~- 252 609 
Amount advanced during year_________________- £92, 8380 £277, 062 
Amount of security________ te elle late ate A £139, 056 £399, 52 
A-~ount of interest in arrears at end of year________-- £770 £ 409 


During the five years, 1,995 houses were completed, and while tle 
number of applications approved was three times as great in 1922-25 
as in 1918-19, the number awaiting consideration rose from 50 a! 
the end of the first year to 255 at the end of the last, so that apparent) 
the workers are much disposed to take advantage of the plan. Mean- 
while, although the amount advanced during the year increase 
threefold withm this period, the amount of interest in arrears at the 
end of 1922-23 was less by 46.9 per cent than at the end of 191%-1), 
which appears to indicate that the business side of the matter 1s not 
being neglected. 


@ Thus in text; apparently intended to be $4,916,000,232. 
iat Australia (Queensland) Registrar General. A B C of Queensland Statistics, 1924, Brisbane, | 


Pound at par=$4.8665. Exchange rate varies. 
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‘i Physical Examinations for Employees of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Be HE Pennsylvania Railroad has issued a general notice urging 
on im .3 each of the 211,000 workers in the employ of the company to 
a ere undergo a complete physical examination at least once a year 

Midi at the company’s expense. Plans have been prepared by the volun- 
g by tary relief department, under the direction of the superintendent 
pl of the system, by which the corps of physicians employed as medical 
wach MM examiners will be at the service of all employees for this purpose 
stp without any cost to them. These examinations, which are for the 

| purpose of encouraging the preservation of health and increasing 

wacter MM the average length of life, are entirely independent of the regulations 

Sone. Bl requiring certain train-service employees and others to undergo 

ee periodical tests of sight, hearing, etc., to insure fitness for their 

duties. 

The examinations may be made at any time but it is suggested 

that the birthday of each worker, or some time thereabouts, would 

ied a fgg be an appropriate occasion, serving as an annual reminder so that 

and Ma the examination would not be overlooked. The instructions point 

Merresg out that no matter how well a person may seem to be it is only the 

3 are part of wisdom to be examined from time to time in order to detect 

work. Mg minor defects or to discover the beginnings of more serious condi- 
ire as Ma stions in time to prevent their development. 

1922-33 
1, 121 Industrial Hygiene Clinic, New York City 

Ot 
10), 865 HE organization of an industrial hygiene clinic in New York City 
m.. under the auspices of the Reconstruction Hospital, the College 
19" 599 of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Industrial Hygiene Division 
£400 i of the State Department of Labor is reported in the Weekly Bulletin 
. the | of the Department of Health, New York City, April 26, 1924 (p. 123). 
1999 The clinic is now open at the Reconstruction Hospital, which 
50 at A 28s been furnished with all the equipment necessary for the diagnois 
ently and treatment of industrial diseases. There are eminent specialists 
Sian and consultants on the staff of the ciinic. Plans are being made for 
~ased a CAlrying on various studies of occupational diseases and for publish- 
+ the fa ing the results of the research work done by the staff. It is part of 
2-19 the plan, as the clinic develops, to train doctors and nurses for special 
. not My Service in industrial medicine and surgery. 

Coal-mine Accidents in Pennsylvania, 1916 to 1922 
24. P 


HE coal-mine section of the Pennsylvania Compensation ating 
and Inspection Bureau has compiled a statistical analysis o 
the coal-mine accidents in that State for the period 1916 to 

1922, inclusive. The report is divided into three sections showing 

the fatalities in anthracite mining, the fatalities in bituminous coal 
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mining and the compensation insurance experience during th .. 
year period. Each year one out of every five persons engays(| j) 
coal mining in Pennsylv ania is injured by an accident occur: ye jy 
connection with his employment, these injuries ranging from <|\}; 
wounds requiring only a surgic al dressing to those occasion th 
loss of life. With a view to lessening the toll of accidents m: 
tention is y:ven in the report to analysis of the acejdents by . 
as it is considered that detailed information in regard to eacl 
dent will show definitely how it might have been prevented. 

The fatality rate in the anthracite mines for the years 1916 tv 1919 
was 6.47 per million net tons and 3.43 per hotisandd full-time e1 
ees, while for the years 1920 to 1922 the rate was 5.82 and 3 re- 
spectively, a reduction of more than 10 per cent. In bitw is 
coal mines the fatality rates for the years 1916 to 1919 and 1920 to 
1922 were 2.78 and 2.56 per million tons and 2.66 and 2.41 per thou- 
sand full-time employees, respectively, the reduction being approxi- 
mately 9 per cent. In addition to the fatality rates measured } 
production and man-hours and to fatalities by causes, the ort 
contains a comparison of the fatality rates in bituminous coa! : 
between insured and self-insured operators; a statement of 1 
ing catastrophes for the years 1901 to 1922; insurance premit ums and 
meurred compensation costs; average cost of fatalities; remarriag 
rates of widows: ; dependency distribution i in relation to fatal accidents: 
ratio of weekly compensation to weekly wages; the economic |oss 
from accidents in bituminous coal mining; and the severity distribu- 
tion of mjuries by cause of accident. 

The following table shows the coal production, fatalitie: 
fatality rates, 1916 to 1922, in Pennsylvania: 


COAL PRODUCTION, FATALITIES, AND FATALITY RATES IN PENNSYLVA)? 
TO 1922 


Number of 2,000-hour workers 





Production re 
































istry 
Industry (net tons) aid 
| Outside | Inside | Total 
| 
a ee ae | 
Anthracite. 1.2.2... .10.--.2..-2.---| 577, 548, 000 | | 306,050} 790,282} 1,096,332 | 
ie th 8 ae an ee ee key ee 1, 054, 452, 000 187, 740 92: 2 158 1, 109, 898 
i | 
| Ordinary fatalities 3 Ordinary fatality rat 
Total he Re 
nuim- | , Per 1,00 
Industry ber of | Per 1,000,000 tons hour w: 
fatali- | Out- n- 
| Out In 
| ties’ | side | side ihe 7m 
Out- | Out-} Ir 
| side - | Totat side | side 
— - = Sloe = 
Anthracite !. 2. 20...-----2t ut .--| 3,620)| 465 | 3, 025 34 490 | 0.81 | 5.23 | 6.04| 1.52 | 3.5 
Bituminous #....___._..-2 22.22... em 240 | 2, 608 | 2,8 ~~ Leer 2 ey LB | 25 
| j ' } 








I 1 Fatalities i in culm recovery snalhie: 
2 Coke excluded. 
8 Catastrophes not included. 
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The following table shows the ordinary coal-mine fatalities by 

veneral cause of accident for the years 1916 to 1922: 

RDINARY COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1916 TO 1922, BY GENERAL 

i CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 








Antnracite Bitu | 
| a 
Cause ofa lent ts _ Per ri oo 
Number er c Number | Per cent 
of of of | of 
fatalities | f lities | fatalities fatolities 
—— a  —— — } = —_ 
Mf thee ol ~ oe 131 od oes 
nd machinery, including mining machines PueT e423 Ts Eta 7 3.4 
id hoisting apparatus_______- ms ; 29 2.4 63 | 22 
Ra i ears and engines ee 62 1.8 45 | 1. 6 
pee ee 638 18. 4 | 759 26. 7 
NS ce mena OTE Nil Ta egftial 60 eg 110 3.9 
beh Taba 389 11.2 93 | 3.3 
' + 
Qo a a eee 319 9. 2 39 1.4 
is of roof and coal_.......__....-- gt 1, 635 | 47.1 | 1, 552 | 54. 6 
ng objects, not roof or coal................-..-- 25 8] 1] 4 
f persons , - | <Midne cs note . Oe Gintictenrs . 1 | 1.7 | 30 | 1.1 
“ gs 5 | Ea i oe ae sdlde otis Li 37 | a3 11 | .4 
ES EN, Se eS AP Pee , es eee 5 | 3 
Pe ke, . | | ie AEBS S Sa ie MS EPP EE Sel tyes PETRA A 29 | .8 | 24 | 8 
| causes nt heaps Soap tad. Naagel Re sted > eta 3, 47] 100. 0 2, 839 100. 0 


The following table shows the insured pay rolls, premiums, and 
losses In anthracite and bituminous mines in Pennsylvania for the 
years 1916 to 1922: 


PAY ROLLS, PREMIUMS, AND LOSSES IN COAL MINING IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1916 TO 
1922, BY POLICY YEARS 

















P re | 
. A verag : 
Satine | Insured Earned Incurred | ayes remiun tio 
Poli year - | rate (col , 
‘ pay roll | premium losses I ese ; of (col. 4- 1. 4+ 
{ov eee ore A a 
} | 
1 2 3 4 § 6 7 
j | 
' 
Anthracite | 
22 «mad te. $11, 648, 000 $330,625 | $164, 685 $2. 84 | $1. 42 | 0. 50 
192 PTT a ee wr. = 20, 172, 000 613, 678 97, 276 3. 04 | 1. 48 45 
ee ae (ae ae 26, 544, 000 | §83, 395 | 388, 249 3. 33 1. 46 44 
191! Fis! . .-..----| 22, 690, 000 | 691, 043 359, 938 3. 05 1. 59 52 
RO” A RE) 19, 094,000 | 706, 221 370, 776 | 3. 70 | 1. 94 53 
a 100, 158,000 ! 3, 224, 962 1, 580, 924 | 3. 22 1. 58 | 49 
eee Fe Pidsa~ Jun <28tu 33, 735, 000 1, 104, 916 | 670, 975 | 3. 28 | 1. 99 . 61 
ee ee a _ 15, 436, 000 499, GOO | 395, 655 | 3. 23 | 2. 56 | .79 
PE IIPS ae eee 149, 329, 000 4, 828,878 | 2, 647, 554 | 3. 23 | 1.77 | 5 
Bttuminous 
__ Seon i Ra eee PELE Se | 79,034,000 | 1,636,517 | 1, 059, 079 | 2. 07 34 | . 65 
ee ee See eee | 119, 669,000 | 2,711, 293 1, 668, 018 2. 27 39 | . 62 
a a ek PL LUE 196, 447,000 | 4,957,829 | 2257,514| 2.5: 


1919. dees eee cic dca ah DBL OAR O00 | 3,606, O61 | 1, 675,424 











ee ee 162, 117,000 | 4,513,952 | 2, 221, 520 | 37 49 

~ a 709, 210, 000 | 17,485,652 | 8,881, 755 | 2. 47 1. 25 | 51 
ee --| 145, 753,000 | 4,013,390 | 1, 869, 954 2.75 1. 28 | 47 
gee 81, 982, 000 | 2, 455, 800 | 





1, 209, 984 3. 00 | 1. 48 | 49 
} o- i. 
936, 945, 600 | 


23, 954, 842 | 11, 961, 693 | 2. 56 1, 28 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAI 
INSURANCE 





Workmen’s Compensation: A review 


HE late Dr. E. H. Downey left completed the manuscri; 
handbook on the subject of workmen’s ee itioy 
stated in the author’s foreword, the purpose of the wor 

not so much a descriptive analysis of existing compensation s\ 
nor a technical treatise on compensation law or compensa 
surance, as a critique of standards for the indemnity of work in 

it being the hope of the author that the work shall “furnish the 1 
needed for an informed opinion on the problem with which it « 
The writer’s long actuarial and general insurance training and 
ence and his connection with the administration of various Sta‘ 
provide an abundant practical background for the book. 

The report deals with the subjects of social costs of in 
injuries, scope of workmen’s compensation, scale of benefit 
ministration, insurance, prevention of injuries and the An 
compensation system. Each chapter is followed by illustra 
informative notes with references in many cases to sources; ¥ 
bibliography of some 45 pages gives classified lists of treatis 
discussions, thereby suggesting material for an exhaustive st 
the subject in its various phases. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that relating to the s 
of compensation insurance and containing Mr. Downey’s jud 
of the merits and demerits of the various forms of insurance 
Obvious advantages attach to the monopolistic system, not 
respect of economy; but this system has not, in the author’s 0] 
demonstrated its superiority as regards other essentials, in pa 
the prompt and equitable adjustment of claims. Though a 
reasoning would. suggest marked advantages in this regard 
actual pe erformance there is little to choose in these re spects bet 
State and private insurance.’’ There is an undoubted advant: 
security, and defective administration can be charged in 
measure to insuflicient appropriations and the combina 
management and adjustment of claims in the same body. 
marked excessive cost of stock insurance should be reduced in 
of the compulsory nature of the insurance business in many 5 
Failures among stock and mutual companies, which “have 
numerous,” should be avoided by the mainte ‘nance of adequate 
and adequate reserves. Emphasis is also placed upon proper ¢ 
cation and a thorough rate supervision by the proper authorit: 

Administration is another important subject considered, the 
clusions being reached that a well-organized and properly st: 
compensation board or commission should have the complete 
final determination in this field. Adjudication itself 1s ™ 
administrative,’ and ‘‘the board should retain supreme aut! 
alike in the purely administrative and the quasi- sadici ‘ial functi 

The subjects of the social cost of injuries and their prevent! 
well as the matter of scope, under which heading the Factusic 





1 Downey, E. H.: Workmen’s Compensation. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1924. xxv, 225 | 
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industrial diseases on the same footing as industrial accidents is 
urged, are discussed from the well-known standpoint of the writer as 
a supporter of social insurance and of preventive rather than remedial 
measures. 
aes 
Revision of Unemployment Insurance Law in Denmark ' 


NEW unemployment insurance law was passed in Denmark on 
March 4, 1924, which becomes effective April 1, 1924; the 
provisions governing employers’ contributions, however, do 

not become effective until July 1, 1924. This law supersedes that 
of December 22, 1921.? 

The new law retains the former maximum daily benefits of 4 
kroner * for unemployed persons with dependents and 3.50 kroner 
for those without dependents. 

The law of 1921 introduced the payment of benefits for partial 
unemployment, provided the time lost exceeded one-third of the 
regular working time. This provision has now been amended so 
that, in cases of part-time employment, benefits may be granted for 
all days not si he It is stated that in actual practice this most 
likely will not be done, as the law specifies that the by-laws of the 
funds must be so drawn as to make the members financially interested 
in get ting work instead of benefits. The change was made because of 
the difficulty of adjusting the benefits so as to arrive at a fair relation 
between part-time wages pe benefits, and benefits for total unemploy- 
nent, without violating the provisions as to maximum daily benefits. 

The 1921 law ‘iucadl Gaalelioediaces benefit to persons who, during 
the 2 years preceding, had not been employed for at least 10 months; 
in periods of exceptional unemployment, however, the Minister of 
the Interior pit grant special exemption from this provision. 
Exemption may also be granted under the new Jaw when the trade- 
union to which the unemployed person belongs has had extraordinary 
unemployment in the past two years for at ledst 12 months, even 
though it may have ceased at that particular time. Previously the 
Minister of the Interior after a consultation with a committee of 16 
members had the power to declare that exceptional unemployment 
existed. This power now rests with the so-called “ C-Board,”’ which 
has been increasea by four more members of the Rigsdag. Strict 
regulations are made for determining when exceptional unemploy- 
ment exists in a trade-union or its branches. Extraordinary unem- 
ployment is considered as existing in a trade when for each of the 
two preceding months unemployment has been half again or twice as 
much as that fixed as the “average normal unemployment”’ for the 
trade. Certain exceptions are made to this rule. 

The new law makes compulsory the payment of additional benefits 
to persons, members of authorized unemployment funds, whose right 
to ordinary benefits is exhausted. The law limits the amount of such 
relief, however, in cases where several members of the family live 
under the same roof, so that only the head of the family receives the 
full amount, the rest being paid only one-half. Also, within any 12 
months the time during which these additional benefits may be paid 
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1 Data are from Meddelelser fra Socialraadets Sekretariat, March, 1924. 
?See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, July, 1922, pp. 162-164. 
' Krone at par=26.8 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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shall not exceed the period for which ordinary benefit was ¢ 
The Minister of the Interior may, however, extend this pe: 
trade-unions or their branches in which one-half of the unem 
members have exhausted their regular unemployment benefit 

The use of the unemployment card is now abolished for 
benefits. Special control is, however, established over woi 
time of exceptional unemployment either directly, through the 
ployment funds themselves, or through the use of unemp|: 
cards for those who receive additional benefits or who are no! 
bers of authorized unemployment funds. One part of thi 
when work is begun, serves as a notice to stop extra benefits : 
other, when the work ends, serves as a notice to resume the p: 
of unemployment benefits. Certain obligations are placed uj 
employer with respect to reporting when a worker is hire: 
penalties are imposed on both employer and worker for fr: 
connection with the unemployment card system. 

Heretofore the relief work furnished by the funds has p 
either only part-time employment or employment at less than r 
rates. The new law expressly states that if there is a wage c 
in force for the work in question the rates provided therein 
apply to the relief work and if no wage contract exists the 
wages normally of the locality shall be paid, but to keep the \ 
interested in securing other work he must pay 15 per cent of thi 
over to the central unemployment fund. 

State and communal grants for unemployment insurance, 
previously were 50 and 334 per cent, respectively, of the 
membership contributions, will be 35 per cent and 30 per 
respectively, increasing from 54.4 per cent to about 60.6 pe: 
the sum the funds themselves must furnish from the total 1 
from membership contributions and public grants. 

The income from the central unemployment fund has been «: 
from three sources:,The unemployment funds, the employers s' 
to compulsory aecident insurance, and the State. The a 
received from the unemployment funds, which was 5 per cent « 
regular membership contributions, will be discontinued. 
employers formerly contributed on an average 9 kroner per w! 
year worker insured, the rates ranging from a minimum of 3 k: 
to a maximum of 15 kroner, according to the unemployment 
the trade. This practice will be discontinued and a uniform 
established amounting, generally, to 5 kroner annually per ins 


. o? > * . . 
worker, with 2 kroner annually in the case of agricultural and for 


workers and of apprentices during the first two years of appren'' 


ship. It is estimated that this change will result in a reducti 
2,000,000 kroner in the resources of the funds. 

Heretofore the State has granted the central unemployment 
an annual subsidy amounting to one-third of the expenditures fo. 
previous fiscal year for regular benefits, relief works, and cours: 
the unemployed. Under the new law the State, in addition, 


‘ 


iif 


Ol 


Vill 


contribute annually a sum equal to 10 per cent of the total regula! 


membership contributions for the last fiscal year, in this way - 
ree 


nishing the fund with an annual grant even when no excepti: 


unemployment exists. The fund will have another source of income 


in the sum which workers employed at relief works must pay. 
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Danish Unemployment Funds, 1922-23 ! 


HE report on the unemployment funds in Denmark for 1922-23 
7 shows that during the year there were 66 funds in operation, 
the same as in the preceding year. The number of members de- 
creased during the y rear from 262,000 to 253. 000, of whom 214,000 were 
menand 39, 000 were wome n. ‘The decreases in 1920-21 andin 1921-22 
were about 29, 00 and 23,000, respectively. The greatest decreases 
were among agricultur: al workers, commercial and office employees, 
tailors, tobacco workers, and employe es in the chemical industry. 

The total income of the funds in 1922-23 was 29,800,000 kroner,? 
15,700,000 kroner being membership contributions. This is the 
largest Income yet received and is due entirely to increases in the 
public grants given in proportion to contributions in 1921-22, the 
State grants having increased from 4,500,000 in the previous year to 
9,000,000 kroner. The regular contributions have decreased in about 
a same proportion as the decrease in membership. During the 
fiscal year the membership contribution was 61 kroner per member. 

D xpenditures decre: adit foe 32,700,000 kroner to 21,700,000 kroner, 
due entirely to the decrease in the relief account. Expenses for 
administration increased from 1,400,000 kroner to 1,500,000 kroner, 
or about 6 kroner per member. During the year the fund increased 
8,100,000 kroner, or 31 kroner per member. 

Up to March 31, 1923, the end of the fiscal year, the State had 
loaned to the funds a total of 13,610,676 kroner, but 2,074,373 kroner 
had been repaid, so that the amount due the State was 11,536,303 
kroner. 

There were over 12,000,000 working-days lost, or about two-thirds 
the number lost during the preceding year. The days of unemploy- 

nent per member were 49 as against 65 for the previous year. ‘The 

verage daily unemployment dole was 3.05. kroner, slightly more 
thats that for the previous year. 


I S iaclldte tile 
Social Insurance in Sweden ° 
HE first general application of social insurance in Sweden dates 
from the passing of the 1913 act on old-age and invalidity 
insurance, although the question was first raised in 1884 
when a resolution introduced in the Riksdag resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry. As Swedish industry was only 
beginning to develop at that time and there was practic ally no organi- 
ation of the workers, it was not until the organization of the Social- 
Democratic Party in 1889 and the formation of a national federa- 
tion of trade-unions a few years later that the question of social 
insurance aroused general interest. The investigations undertaken 
by the commission of i inquiry resulted, however, in the act of 1889 
for the protection | of workers asainst industrial risks and that of 
1891 concerning sick benefit funds. In 1901 the workmen 8 compen- 
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' Dansk Mia dinateatérining Arbejdsgiveren [C opengagen], Jan. 4, 1924, p. 
‘Krone at par equals 26.8 cents. Exchange rate varies. 

@ Data are from International Labor Review, February, 1924 (pp. 177-195); MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 
October, 1916 (pp. 61, 62); Sweden, Sociald eparteme ntet, Pensionsstyrelsen, Allminna pensionsférsiikringen 
ar 1922, Stockholm, 1923; Foreningen for arbetarsk ydd, Arbetarskyddet, Stockholm, No. 6-7, 1922 and 
No.1, 1924, For other ‘articles on this subject see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, 1923, pp. 178, 
179, and March, 1923, pp. 141, 142. 
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sation act was passed and a State insurance institute established 
with which employers who wished to do so might insure. A |yy 
passed in 1910 instituted a new method of regulating sick benef; 
Finds and increased the subsidies paid to them by the Si ate, and two 
years later further subsidies were granted by the State to cov 
payment of maternity benefits. 


Old-Age and Invalidity Insurance 


LD- mer and invalidity insurance was made compulsory by ({},, 

law of June 30, 1913, which became effective January 1, 19 
This insurance covers nes arly everyone, the only persons exempt 
being certain workers already entitled to pensions, such as civil sery- 
ants and their wives. Only about 7 per cent of the populati 
between the ages of 16 and 67 is exempt from the payment of ar 
dues to the insurance fund. The amount of these dues is fixed ace 
ing to a progressive scale, the annual premium ranging fro 
kronor ' for the lowest salary grade to 33 kronor for those wit 
annual assessed income of 10,000 kronor and over. The ing 
classification of employed persons is made by local assessm 
boards, the collections are made by the national and municipal 
collection services, and the municipalities are obliged to make 
the amount of unpaid assessments. As the arrearage on the as: 
ments for the entire country generally amounts to about 15 per c 
and to from 40 to 50 per cent in some towns and industrial disi 
this necessitates heavy expenditure on the part of the municipali 
In 1914 the total contributions to the fund amounted to 14,600 
kronor and in 1923 to 24,200,000 kronor. 

Insured persons become eligible for a penson at the age of 67 
upon becoming permanently meapacitated for work. The orig 
bill provided that the pensions of men should be 30 per cent an: 
women 24 per cent of the tot: al imonnt paid in by them, but as 
amount paid for invalidity was very low the law was amende 
1921 so that the pensioner is e ntitled to a sum per krona of contri 
tion paid which varies with each five-year age group. Prov 
was also made for persons who were over 16 years of age at the ti 
the act came into effect, through a special fund which is suppo: 
by annual subsidies granted by the State. Supplementary paym 
are allowed in cases of permanent disability if tn 1e income of the p 
pensioned is less than a certain sum fixed by law and also if there 
minor children. ; 

The annual amount of the individual pension at the age of 0 
ranges from 51.30 kronor for men and 41.04 kronor for women, 
the lowest income group, to 564.30 and 451.44 kronor, respectiv: 
in the highest mcome grou The invalidity pension at the ag 
30 is less than half of the old- -age pension. 

In 1922 the number of persons insured was, in round numb 
3,431,500; 57,984 claims for pensions were made and 37,1382 p 
sions were granted during the year. The costs of administration 
for the year were 1,161, 949 kronor. 

At the end of 1923, 280,000 pensions were in force. During 
year, 36,620,000 kronor was paid out for pensions. Cash on ha 
at the end of the year amounted to » about - 233,000,000 ) kronor. 





1Krona at geared Scents. Exc bene ¥ ate varies. 
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The total amount of premiums paid into the insurance fund for 
the 10-year period, 1914 to 1923, was 174,550,000 kronor. During 
this time 458,000 pensions were granted, of which 190,000 were for 
men and 268,000 for women. About 190,270,000 kronor has been 
disbursed for pensions since the system has been in operation. 

The pensions department has carried on sickness prevention work 
since 1915, the sum of 650,000 kronor being appropriated annually 
for this work. Hospital and sanitarium treatment is provided and 
disabled persons receive vocational training. About 2,000 receive 
treatment of various kinds each year. 

A voluntary insurance system allows any insured person to in- 
crease his pension by making additional payments up to a maxi- 
mum of 100 kronor a year. In order to encourage the taking out of 
additional insurance the State provides a sum equal to one-eighth 
of the premium up to a maximum of 3.75 kronor per insured person 
per year. The number taking advantage of the provision for volun- 
tary insurance Is not large, although it has increased somewhat since 
1919 when the regulations were made somewhat less rigid than had 
formerly been the case. 


Sickness and Maternity Insurance 


[CK benefit funds in Sweden are private organizations, but are 

regulated by and receive subsidies from the State through the 
act of July 4, 1910, and the decrees of June 30, 1913, and October 
11, 1920. One of the divisions of the social board registers and 
supervises the sick benefit funds and distributes the Government 
kaos. Death benefits may be paid in addition to sickness and 
maternity benefits, and in case of sickness members receive either 
hospital, medical, and pharmaceutical treatment or a cash payment 
varying from 0.90 to 8 kronor. Benefits are payable for at least 90 
days m the year. The cash payment is not payable unless the sick- 
ness Jasts more than 3 days. The death benefit may not exceed 
500 kronor. The assessments of members must be fixed in advance 
but additional payments may be required if the receipts of the fund 
do not cover the expenditures. No one is allowed to hold member- 
ship in more than one ordmary fund but there are supplementary 
funds which pay benefits to members of ordinary funds who have ex- 
hausted their rights to benefits from this source. 

There has been a steady development in the number of funds and 
in their membership. In 1892 there were 221 funds with 24,735 
members and in 1922 there were 1,270 ordinary funds with a mem- 
bership of 726,268 and 32 supplementary funds with 79,736 mem- 
bers. Included in the membership at the end of 1921 were 20,000 
persons insured only against death and 60,000 who had taken advan- 
tage of a temporary clause allowing them to belong to more than one 
fund. Altogether there were 641,000 persons or 15 per cent of the 
population above the age of 15 imsured against sickness, one-third 
of whom were women. The total assets of the funds at the end of 
1921 were 22,000,000 kronor, and the total expenditure of the funds 
for that year was 13,955,000 kronor. 

The number of days for which sick benefit was paid was 5,300,000 
in 1920, 5,100,000 in 1921, and 6,200,000 in 1922, and the total 
number of days for which maternity benefit was paid in these years 
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was 289,000, 287,000, and 274,000, respectively. In 1921 ther 
paid out 9,695,000 kronor in cash payments, 280,000 kronor for 1, 
ical treatment, 93,000 kronor for medicimes, 296,000 kronor { 
maternity benefit, and 898,000 kronor in death benefits. 

A plan for compulsory sickness and maternity insurance was dy 
up by the social insurance commission in 1919. The Minist: 
Social Affairs amended the plan of the commission considerab|y, 4¢ 
it was considered difficult of pation: and the amended play 
been submitted to a special commission for consideration in co. 
tion with a plan for the establishment of a uniform system of 
insurance. 


Industrial Accident Insurance 


HE payment of compensation for industrial accidents is regu! 
by the laws of 1901 and 1916, amended in 1919 and 1922, \ 

cover practically all wage earners whose annual earnings do 
exceed 9,000 kronor. Compensation begins on the thirty-sixth 
alter the occurrence of the accident. The benefits provided c 
of medical and hospital care, drugs and surgical supplies, and 
benefits not to exceed two-thirds of the wages of the injured. 
sions are provided for permanent disability. In the event of ¢ 
a funeral benefit of one-tenth of the annual earnings of the dec: 
is paid, but not to exceed 100 kronor, and to dependents, accor 
to their number, certain graded amounts. 

The risk of the employer may be insured either with the > 
Insurance Institute or with a private insurance company. 

According to advance figures for 1923 concerning the activiti 
the State Insurance Institute in Sweden, under the 1916 accident 
insurance law 54,900 accidents have been reported to the insti‘ 
of which 29,400 involved workers insured with the State Insur: 
Institute and 25,500 workers insured with mutual insurance 
panies. Insurance premiums paid under the same law amounted | 
6,100,000 kronor. The number of listed employers was 343,()() 
of whom 308,000 are insured with the State Insurance Instit: 
Exclusive of compensation paid to State employees, the instit' 
has paid out under the 1916 law 4,155,346 kronor in compensat 
for industrial accidents, and under the 1901 law 440,449 kron 
for industrial accidents and 715,890 kronor for injuries received 
military service. . 

Unemployment Insurance 


NEMPLOYMENT prevention and relief by public authorities 
has been limited to the organization of public employment offi:«: 
and relief works and to the payment of special unemploym 
benefit.2 The only system of unemployment insurance, however 
that carried by the trade-unions. The trade-union membership '- 
approximately 200,000, and the unemployment benefits paid by them 
in 1920 amounted to 700,000 kronor and in 1921 to 8,000,000 kron 
the large amount paid in the latter year being due to the seve 
economic depression. 
An unemployment bill which is under consideration at pres 
provides for a close coordination between the public employm 
offices and the private societies paying unemployment benefits. |» 





2See MonTHY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1918, pp. 221, 222. 
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order to Secure payment of unemployment benefits every unemployed 
person Will have to report at the employment exchange each day, 
and will receive his allowance only if no work is available. Members 
will have to pay fixed contributions and the Government will grant 
, subsidy which it is estimated will amount to about 2,000,000 kronor 
yer year. The benefit paid to insured persons who are involuntarily 
unemployed may not exceed half their daily earnings and the maxi- 
mum benefit will be 5 kronor. In order to receive unemployment 
benefit unemployment must last at least 6 days out of every 14, and 
in seasonal industries, 12 days out of 28. No benefits will be paid 
to persons with less than one year’s membership in a fund, nor will 
benefits be paid if unemployment results from a strike or lockout. 


Conclusion 


HILE social insurance in Sweden is established on a broad basis 

covering not a single class but as far as possible the whole popu- 
lation, the system has presented many difficulties of administration. 
[tis sometimes considered that because of centralization of administra- 
tion it Is not sufficiently elastic, there are also objections to the 
method of calculating benefits, and there is.too great a difference 
between the benefits paid to workers injured in industrial accidents 
und those paid to aged persons or to workers whose disability is not 
a result of their employment. While the present economic situation 
is not favorable to a solution of these problems “there is nevertheless 
good reason to hope for further improvements, since social insurance 
may be regarded not only as a measure of justice, but as a guaranty 
of social peace.” 
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Basis of Rent Control Legislation 


N AN article in the Monturiy LABor Review of May, 1921 (nag: 

] 1-9), on “‘ Legal aspects of the housing problem,” the rent |aws of 

New York and the District of Columbia were discussed, | ecis 
tion of other States also receiving brief mention. 

In its consideration of the law in effect in the District of Coium)), 
oe article reviewed briefly a decision by the Supreme Court 

. Hirsh, 256 U.S. 135, 41 Sup. Ct. 458), in which the validity of the 
ite was sustained by a divided court, thus reversing the decision of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. The basis op 
which the act was upheld was that there were “elements of a public 
interest justifying some degree of public control.’’ The ite 
declared that there was an emergency, arising from the demand for 
homes and dwellings by persons called into the service of the F 
Government during the war, the population of the city of Washington 
being rapidly and largely pibreased while at the same time building 
operations were prac tic ‘ally suspended. The majority rule os t in 
view of the “ unquestion: able embarrassment to the Govern: and 
the danger of the public health in the existing condition of tl 7 
there was warrant for action by Congress such as was taken, ny 
that ‘‘circumstances may so change in time or so differ in s| 
to clothe with such an interest [public] what at other tim 
other places would be a matter of pure ‘ly private concern.” 

On April 21, 1924, a second case came to the Supreme Court, i 
ing the continued operation of the rent control act, which was 
nally limited to expire within two years from its enactment in O: 
1919. However, with amendmet ts, it was extended by an of 
August 24, 1921, until May : 22, 1922, and subsequently until May 22, 
1924. The rent commission Had fixed rates for an apartment 
city of Washington, cutting down the rents charged by the oy 
and from this ruling the owners appealed. The lower and app 
courts of the District had rested upon the decision of the Sup 
Court in the case Block v. Hirsh, and dismissed the bill broug 
the owners, assuming the continuing validity of the act. The 
lants raised the contention that “the emerge ney that justi ified “d 
ference with ordinarily existing private rights in 1919 had « 
an end in 1922,” so that the constitutional warrant for such in! 
ence no longer existed. 

It is interesting to note that the opinion sustaining the lav 
delivered by Mr. Justice Holmes, and in the present case the same 
justice, the full court cone urring, reversed the courts below, not 1 
the ground that the earlier opinion was incorrect and should not | 
followed, but that ‘‘a law depending upon the existence of an eiier'- 
gency or other certain state of facts to uphold it may cease to operal 
if the emergency ceases or facts change even though valid when 
passed’’; and in view of the lack of evidence submitted as to the 
present existence or nonexistence of the emergency recognized at tie 
earlier date it was desirable to remit the case for an accurate and 
careful inquiry into the facts as they now exist. ‘The evidence 
should be preserved so that if necessary it can be considered by this 
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court.”’ The court recognized as a matter of public knowledge that 
he demand for employees by the Government had considerably 
jiminished, and also recognized that the extensive activit y in building 
had modified conditions. “If about all that remains of war condi- 
tions is the increased cost of living that is not in itself a justifica- 
tion of the act. Without going beyond the limits of judicial knowl- 
edge, We can say at least that. the plaintiff s allecations can not be 
declared offhand to be unmaintainable, and that it is not impossible 
that a full development of the facts will show them to be true. In 
that case the operation of the statute would be at an end.’ 

The case was therefore remitted, as already stated, for the pro- 
curing of evidence in the field indicated (The Chastleton C orporation 
et al. v. A. Leftwich Sinclair et al., 44 Sup. Ct.). On its further 
consideration of the evidence, the court below reached the’ con- 
clusion that the emergency had ceased, and on May 19 enjoined the 
rent board from proceeding further in the case. In the meantime, 
(Congress took action, extending the law another year, the President 
approving the act on May 17. 
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Chinese Restaurant Keeper as “Merchant” 


T IS well known that immigration of Chinese laborers is prohibited, 
| but that merchants are permitted to enter, as are students and 
certain others. In a case recently decided by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia a ruling was necessary as to the meaning 
the term ‘‘merchant.’”’ Mak Fou Cho petitioned for a determina- 
tion of status as a merchant in order that he might have the right 
to bring his minor son from China to this country. Evidence was sub- 
mitted ‘by the petitioner and also developed by the Immigration Serv- 
ice, under the rules issued to carry out the Chinese exclusion laws. 
_ Department of Labor found from this evidence that he had 
been, for at least one year prior to his application, bookkeeper and 
cashier of a Chinese restuarant, owning ab interest therein, any i that 
he performed no manual labor in connection with the conduct of the 
business or otherwise. Upon these facts the department decided that 
he had no real part in the managerial or buying and seiling part of 
the business and that he was not a merchant. His attorneys 
obtained a reconsideration of the case, whereupon it was referred for 
opinion to the Office of the Solicitor, who is the law officer of the 
department. That office investigated the applicable part of the act 
of Congress of November 3, 1893, which is as follows: 


Vine 
I 


The term ‘‘merchant,’’ as employed herein and in the acts of which this is 
amendatory, shall have the following meaning and none other: A merchant is a 
person engaged in buying and selling merchandise, at a fixed place of business, 
which business is conducted in his name and who during the time he claims to 
be engaged as a merchant, does not engage in the performance of any manual 
labor, except such as is necessary in the conduct of his business as such merchant. 


It found that up to 1915 the various departments which had the 
duty of administering the Chinese exclusion laws had treated a 


mer- 
rate 


vhen 


“ restaurant keeper as a laborer. This view had also been ary id in 
and fg te few court decisions on the point. In the Department of Labor, 
pom however, that view was modified in 1915 by reason of the decision of 
this the Cireuit Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit which referred to 


a Chinese restaurant keeper, named Lee Chee, as a merchant (224 
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Fed. 447). There was also another unreported decision of a 
States District Court holding that ‘while a Chinese could 
restaurant and yet be a laborer, it was obvious that a sid 
restaurant business was mercantile, as the purchasing of sup} 
the selling of the cooked food.” 

The Solicitor’s office discovered that the Chinese, Lec 
referred to by the Circuit Court as a ‘‘merchant”’ was, accor 
the records, a keeper of a Chinese grocery, from which faci 
urged that the reference by the court to him as a restaurant 
was Obviously an unintentional misstatement of fact, and | 
decision, therefore, was not really in point upon the stat 
restaurant keeper. It was also brought out by that offi 
since. these decisions the same Circuit Court of Appeals had hy 
under the bankruptcy laws a restaurant was not a mercant 
ness because the “dishes” of food served in a restaurant w: 
called by no one “ merchandise,” and that that case had been a! 
by the United States Supreme Court. The Solicitor’s office t! 
advised the department that a restaurant was not a me! 
establishment and that the department would be justified in !} 
that Mak Fou Cho is not a merchant under the Chinese ex 
laws. The department adopted the opinion and again ref 
grant Mak Fou Cho a mercantile status. 

He thereupon petitioned the Supreme Court of the Dist 
Columbia to issue a writ of mandamus to direct the Secret 
Labor as respondent, to make favorable indorsement of the : 
tion for mercantile status. 

The court disposed of the case by considering a few point 
has been ruled by the courts that it 1s not necessary that a p: 
ship name should appear in the firm title but it must appear 
books and partnership articles. The petitioner therefore m 
requirements of the statute except as to buying and selling me: 
dise, so that “‘if the business of running a restaurant were conc: 
mercantile there would be no contesting the petitioner’s rig 
claim a mercantile status as defined in the act.”’ While the { 
of the department was that the petitioner takes no part in the 
ing and selling, or of the management of the business, the d: 
ment does not concede that the business of running a restaur: 
mercantile. ‘‘Had the respondent found that the restaurant 
ness is not mercantile and that one carrying it on in any capa 
not engaged in ‘buying and selling’ his decision would not hav: 
arbitrary or capricious, for courts have differed as to that in co: 
ing the exclusion laws, and the Supreme Court in construin: 
bankruptcy laws has held that one engaged in the restaurant bu 
is not engaged in a trading or mercantile pursuit. Nollman ¢ 
v. Wentworth Lunch Co., 217 U.S. 591, following Toxaway 


Co. v. Smathers, 216 U.S. 439, where, speaking of articles of | 


the court says: ‘Such articles are not bought to be sold, no 
they sold again as in ordinary commerce.’ In the Toxaway ¢ 
was held also that running a grocery store in connection wit 
hotel did not make the hotel business mercantile.”’ 
ruling the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia held 


though the petitioner had sold cigars and cigarettes, that did 


make the restaurant business mereantile. ‘So considered the 
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‘s that the respondent took jurisdicts ion of the petitioner’s applica- 
‘on, heard and weighed the testimony « on a question of fact and 
found under the law that the petitioner was not entitled to what he 
gsked for.’’ In Interstate Commerce Commission v. United States 
ox rel Waste Merch: ants Association, 260 U, S. 32, it is stated that 
‘mandamus can not be had to compel a particular exercise of judg- 
ment or diseretion,”’ citing Riverside Oil Co. v. Hitchcock, 190 lJ. 
3 316. Holding that the Peeneor therefore had no statutory 
right to what he asked for, the court dismissed the petition for a 
writ against the ‘_ ry ‘of Labor. (United States ex rel Mak 
Fou Cho v. James J a. D; LVIS, Secret ary of Labor. Decision rendered 

April 21, 1924.) 

The decision is of importance in Chinese immigration, for the 
reason that it is as the wives and minor children of the managing 
members of Chinese restaurants that a great number of alien Chinese 
have been gaining admission since 1915. 

ee aes 


Limiting Fees of Employment Agencies, California 
Ts Legislature of California was apparently of the opinion that 


judic ‘ial opinion is subject to change, and that legislation once 

declared unconstitutional may subsequently receive the ap- 
proval of the courts. Chapter 414, acts of 1923, was an amendment 
to the employment agency law of the State, limiting the fee that 
might be charged by such agencies for their services, penalizing any 
charges in excess of such restriction. This was just 20 years later 
than the enactment of a similarly restrictive law in the same field, 
which was declared unconstitutional the next year (1904) as an 
unwarranted infringement on the right of citizens to contract. (Ex. 
parte Dickey, 144 Cal. 234. 77 Pac. 924.) 

In the present case the court reverted to its earlier decision, quot- 
ing therefrom at some length, supporting itself also by citations 
from the decision of the Supreme Court in the case Adkins v. Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525, 43 Sup. Ct. 394. In its former 
opinion the court had stated that Dickey was ‘engaged in a harmless 
and beneficial business,’’ a part of his property being the services 
rendered in obtaining employment for thone seeking it. ‘It is not 
compulsory upon anyone to employ him, and whoso seeks to avail 
himself of his services is at liberty to reject them if the terms of the 
contract for compensation are not satisfactory to him.” This 
common right of contract was arbitrarily inte rfered with by the act 
m juestion, depriving the petitioner of his property, restricting his 
activities by a law not sipplivetdie to other business men. 

Of the Adkins case it was said that it “made an exhaustive review 
of the authorities touching the right to contract about one’s affairs, 
Inc luding the right to make contracts of employ ment, and held that 
such a right was a part of the liberty of the individual which 1s pro- 
tected by the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States.”” Holding that the same arguments are applicable here, and 
that the decision of the “highest ‘court of the country’? was con- 
clusive upon it, “even if we “found ourselves without ‘a precedent 
within our own jurisdiction, ’ the court declared the statute invalid 
and ordered the prisoner discharged. (Ex. parte Smith, 223 Pa 


971.), 
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Annual Congress of Japanese Federation of Labor ' 


HE thirteenth annual congress of the Japanese Federa‘ 
Labor was held in Tokyo, February 10 to 12. Mr. 
Suzuki, the veteran labor leader of Japan, was reelected 
dent of the federation. 
The aims of the labor movement and the attitude of the fed 
towards the International Labor Organization are defined in 
lowing resolution adopted unanimously by the congress. 


The labor movement in our country stands at a turning point. V 
it is of special importance and significance, from the point of view of 
tory not only of the General Federation of Japanese Labor but also of 
labor movement of Japan, that the present declaration should be mad: 

Capitalism in Japan, pushed by the circumstances of the world in ad 
its normal development, took prematurely the form of imperialism, 
the last stage of capitalism, without passing through the stage of lil 
Consequently, it became deeply tinged with absolutismn, and, as a res 
are in Japan great obstacles to the free progress of the proletariat. 

Mortover, while on the one hand the spirit of the class struggle t 
the world, which has reached its highest point, has perhaps too rapid 
dered the aspirations of a part of the Japanese labor movement, ¢ 
awakening since the great European War, it has failed on the other 
create a clear understanding of the mission and duty of trade-uni 
effort for the emancipation of the workers. Consequently, it has been 
for the movement of the proletariat in Japan to become a mass mo 
and the movement of the few, ardently aspiring to high ideals, has 1 
taken a somewhat doctrinaire and unconciliatory form. 

We believe that, hitherto, such a development of the labor movement 
country was inevitable, in view of the abnormal development of ca, 
Bui it would be a great and culpable error if we continued in the futu 
the same attitude as in the past. We are faced with the necessity of 
our policy more realistic and more positive than before, having regard 
tendency of capitalism in recent years and to the increasing power of th: 
ers in this country. 

The labor movement of Japan has reached a stage where it should tr: 
itself from a minority movement into a movement of the masses. The 
attitude towards policies of social reform must be replaced by a positive : 
and an effort to utilize such policies. 

For instance, though we have, of course, no expectation that the c 
emancipation of the people caa be obtained through a bourgeois parli 
we must nevertheless endeavor to acquire such partial profit as is pos 
exercising effectively the right to vote, after the introduction of universes 
hood suffrage. We must endeavor to accelerate the awakening among the | 
of an interest in politics. 

Further, with regard to the International Labor Conference, we mu 
liberately consider our policy toward it, and endeavor to further the p 
of the trade-union movement in this country. 

1 International Labor Office: Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Mar. 31, 1924, pp. 38, 
Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, Apr. 5, 1924, p. 4. 
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Cooperative Marketing of Fruits, Livestock, and Grain in the United 
States * 


United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics contain the 
results of the bureau’s tabulation of reports from farmers’ 
coope rative organizations of various types. 
The following table compiled from the above periodical, shows 
figures of membership and business of the various types of marketing 
organizations in 1923 


(CUnited issues of Agricultural Cooperation, published by the 


MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF FARMERS’ MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS, 1923 


Membership Business 





' 
! an 
| Total eed | 
Commodity marketed | number | 
reporting Number . Number | 
iv I ars si AT Int 
| reporting | Tem be | reporting | moun 
| | 
ee —— —E | stitial 
| | 
Fruits and vegetables_......-.......... --| 1, 108 629 a 96, 329 | _..--| $221, 188, 977 
| tock . _—_— pinata 25 a ae = ae 24 193, 282 R35 
sin 3, 029 2,358 333, 560 1,848 | 349, 199, 000 















The bureau points out that inasmuch as reports have not yet 
been received from all the fruit and vegetable marketing associations, 
the total business actually done by organizations of this type is 
much greater than is shown in the above table, probably being ‘‘in 
excess Of $250,000,000.” 

As would be expected, California led all the States in number of 
societies marketing fruits and vegetables (236), im membership of 
these societies (35,385), and in amount of their sales ($65,337,000). 
Illinois led in the marketing of grain, with 392 societies, 39,318 
members, and sales of $52,445,000. 

Of the associations seckation fruits and vegetables, 26.9 per cent 
of those reporting were located in the Pacific States. The West 
North Central States led in the number of grain-marketing associa- 
tions, having 61.90 per cent of all those reporting and making 58.7 
per cent of the total sales reported. 

The table following shows the growth of farmers’ cooperative 
business organizations as indicated by reports to the United States 
Bureau of Agric ultural Mconomics. 





' Data are from United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Pr oducer- 
coptrutled graiu- marketing organizations in the United States, prelimin: ary report (mimeographe d), March, 
1924; and Agricultural Cocperation, Washington, D. C., issues of Feb. 11 and 25, Mar. 24, and Apr. 21, 1924. 
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AMOUNT OF BUSINESS OF FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZ 
1912 TO 1923 


| Business done 
Number of 





Year associations | | 
| reporting | Total amount | Average per 
association 
i . SS. OS PEE 2 + ee - 
| | 
i” Ree | gx9 | $123, 215,000 | $138, 600 
| a ee ame 3. 099 | 310, 313, 000 | 100, 100 
| SER rae 2, 877 274, 140, 000 95, 200 
| 1915 AO4 52, 722, 000 104, 600 
FRSC eee ee 939 114, 601, 000 122, 000 
| a it i alee 859 192, 136, 000 | 223, 600 
Ms ST. Lo 7, 374 | 1, 256, 214, 000 | 170, 300 
| 4, 103 885, 183, 000 | 215, 700 
RR i eae a a 10, 160 | 2. 200, 000, 000 é 





1 Estimated on basis of average per society in 1922. 


Eleventh International Cooperative Congress, 1924 


tive and social welfare exhibition to be held from Jun: 
September 15, 1924. The various cooperative movem: 
the will ail be represented by exhibits showing cooperatiy: 
ductions, ete., and the aim will be to “‘concentrate all forms 
operative activity without regard to religious, philosophi 
political opinions. It will be a mirror which will faithfully 
the cooperative movements of all the countries with the s 
characteristics which distinguish them from one another.” 

The exhibition of cooperation will deal with five phases 
movement: History, organization, and propaganda; consume! 
operation; industrial productive cooperation; agricultural coo 
tion for purchase, sale, and production; and cooperative cred: 
insurance. The social welfare exhibit will cover cooperative, p 
and private work along this line. 

The following eongresses will be held during the exhibition: | 
eleventh International Cooperative Congress; meeting of [n' 
national Labor Bureau; the International Congress of Tec! 
Instruction; Fine Arts International Congress; Internationa! ( 
operative Insurance Congress; and Belgian Cooperative Congr: 


e* HENT, Belgium, will be the scene of an international c 


ee 


Creation of International Institute on Cooperation ’ 
RELIMINARY plans for the formation of the Internation 


Institute on Cooperation were drawn up at a meeting held in 

Washington, D. C., on February 11, 1924, of representatives 
of a number of farmers’ cooperative organizations and the U: 
States Department of Agriculture. “The institute is to be i) 
nature of a school where employees and members of cooperitive 
organizations and students and instructors of agricultural co!) ge 
may study all phases of the various kinds of cooperation, including 
both organizations for the purchase and sale of commodities, mui( ui 
farmer insurance companies, and the like.”’ 








' State and Federal Marketing Activities, Washington, D. C., issues of Feb. 13, and Apr. 16, 19 De 
Agricultural Cooperation, Washington, D. C., Apr. 21, 1924, 
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The first school will be held in August or September, 1925. A pre- 
arm ry conference will be held in Cleveland in August of this year, 
when the scope and problems of cooperation will be considered. 
(Com! ittees have been appointed on finance, sco pe of courses to be 
given, aa me mbership. 

; It is expected that “the laryer and more important associations in 
e principal countries will eventually become sustaining mem- 


® vs of the institute.” 







en Oe — 
Cooperation in Foreign Countries 


Bulgaria 


ment have recently been published by the General Statistic al 

Department of Bulgaria, and the report is summarized in the 
March 17, 1924, issue of Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva 
The report covers 1,718 of the 2,940 cooperative societies sstabhahed 
and registered prior to October 15, 1921. ‘The statistics cover the 
year 1920. The following table shows the number and membership 
of the various types of societies: 


i [EK first official statistics of the Bulgarian cooperative move- 


MBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF BULGARIAN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1920, BY 
TYPE OF SOCIETY 


| 
| Societies reporting | Nymber 
| 





of socie 
| tes ¢ .ffilie 
ated with 








( 
e Type of society central 
} La 2 > re 
Number | ,Mem- | cooper 
nd bership ative 
orga! 
if zations 
——  - meee siceiihenbeiiaes — 
The ee pee AOE re ee =. 977 119, 352 171 
ntel ’ and building societies. __- ’ Pe 409 | 120,519 i 
, e, pale, and manufacturing societic 3 146 37, 053 421 
nica nce societ ies See ie a 32 64,149 |... 
Y eties for joint use of machinery, ete__-..--.----- 18 2, 802 |.--.--- 
( U- orkers’ productive societies - - -- See es Sr 54 a 
vous af heolatins LO OTe é a « : 39 3, 791 | 
—_............. PS ee ne ee ee i 13 50, 070 1, 073 
otal. . a 1, 718 398, 323 1, 712 








The statement below shows the resources of the societies in 1920: 
mi Leva ! 
d in a digs nian wéiaan we « , ' 114, 796, 230 
We IEE ECT TER 38, 241, 544 
fie in a sad een aaah sous sioeik _. 15, 790, 139 
ed Savings deposits _ _ - _- Mame ae s+ =--+----- 165, 556, 585 
Une Net surplus savings (1,335 societies reporting) - - - 28, 509, 302 
itive Net losses (197 societies reporting) __...._......------. ‘ 1, 189, 651 
eges ; : 
ding In order to assist the further extension of the cooperative movement, 
tual fhe Bulgarian Government has decided to open a Higher School 
of Cooperation. Acc ‘cording to the regulations publishe <i in the 
— @ Official Journal,” the object of the se -hool, which is to be opened 
and A ee —$__—_—___—- 


' Leva at — nts. Exc hange rate varies. 








ee hae 
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shorily at Sofia, will be to train a competent staff for the d 
of the various cooperative undertakmgs m the country. It 
exercise a general supervision over the organization of coo; 
courses. 


The administrative board of the school will include two representat 
Ministry of Agriculture, two representatives of the Agricultural Ban 
of the faculty of agriculture, with one representative of each of the 
organizations: The Central Cooperative Bank, the General Union of 
Cooperative Societies, the Union of Peoples’ Banks, the Agricultural So 
the Union of Consumers’ and Producers’ Cooperative Societies. 

One-half of the expenditure involved is to be borne by the Ministry 
ture, and the other half by the Agricultural Bank and the Central C 
Bank. 

The educational course is to be of two years’ duration. It will 
addition to cooperation in all its branches, agriculture, accounta: 
raising, foreign languages, etc. Practical work will be undertaken in a 
undertakings and in cooperative societies. The school will be equal i: 
the special higher schools of the country. As from its second year of e» 
certain number of places in the school will be reserved for women stud: 


Czechoslovakia ! 
At THE end of 1922 there were im affiliation with the ( 


Union of Czechoslovak Workers’ Cooperative Producti 
cieties 216 societies of which 74 were societies manufacturing c! 
and boots and shoes, 33 were carpenters’ and joimers’ soci 
were building and glass-making societies, 11 were paper fs 
and printing ‘establishments, 21 were metallurgical societies, 2' 
associations manufacturing foodstuffs, 10 were theatrical and n 
picture societies, and 2 were unclassified. The operations | 
of the 184 societies furnishing reports were as follows: 

Number of societies reporting--_. 


Number of members_____________. gs rr Si 13, ( 


Number of employees_........__--_- ant 4 
Krone! 
ES EE AL SS Se ae a Se ee 10, OOO, Of 
etna intmwe wate misannnatlna _. 173, 562, 7 
Surplus savings for year. _---_-_- seen i Reomion - meaagpes hemp : $39, 7 


Germany 


A CONSULAR report, dated February. 15, 1924, received b. 

Bureau contains figures compiled by the German Stati 
Office showing the number of societies of each type in operati 
the end of the years 1922 and 1923. These are given in the 
below; for the purposes of comparison, figures for 1914 and 
are also given: 


1 Internstioral C hipacaiiv e Bulletin, Laiidens M: way 1924, p. 93 
4 Krone at par=20.3 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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NI MBER OF REGISTERED COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GERMANY AT END OF 
, EACH YEAR, 1914, 1919, 1922, AND 1923 
Number of societies in operation at end of— 
Type of society , 2 
19141 1919 ! | 1922 | 1923 
¥ hiatal scadlalaltdaiieichanantes tae t } | 
redit RE RE Ss Ree pee Aiea aa a 19, 203 20, 199 20, 812 2), 884 
I als soc ie tie: Be 
Ind ul 436 1, 353 2, 160 2, 188 
Ag ules Mee SO Ath teh oa) cae oy. 2, 429 2, 935 4, 380 4,593 
cieties for the pure hase of mere han SS eae oe 317 648 1,37 1,472 
tablishment societies: 
in tnstri al pnisinen teed 66 dharani ob a ty ce chthdien afte ain & 348 339 371 {71 
Ser ae ea a) eee eee! 1, 909 2, 404 6, 457 6, 781 
cieties for the purche use of machine ry and tools__.___- 17 13 23 21 
Swrage eties: 
ind sstrial A he a Raabe eter OE Retna pho | At: 123 i238 4 14] 
,cricaltural.. x 412 637 979 976 
aw-materials and storage societies: 
Industrial Me bb hand bacevic aabadciils 154 233 1 313 
Agricultural i. ae | 24 40 17 
kers’ pro tuctive societies: 
Indust trial 428 1, 106 L, 241 1, 1% 
Agricultural ——— 4,001 4, 094 | , BRG 3. 999 
teek breeding an d grazing societie aePS OSert oer aes 4NH 588 | 913 926 
ssumers’ soeieties_.........__.._.__..____- 2, 340 » 313 | 2, 492 2, 594 
Hou on snaliedes 1, 346 1, 485 3, 311 3, 422 
(ther building societies 128 135 | 201 210 
ther types of societies 78 406 | 923 1, 034 
tal. 4 34, 579 | ), 056 0, 021 ~ 
Pes ‘ 5 a 
! Data are from German Statistical Yearbook for 1920 
‘ > . . 
Great Britain 
THE growth of the Cooperative Insurance Society since being 


(Mi inchester, England) 


Tous aoeete___._.__.__.- 
Premium income: 
Industria! insurance 


1994 


article 


(p. 


take n over by the English and Scottish C oope eoars Wholesale 
Societies in 1913 is briefly sketched in an 


for Marc h, 


cures for 1913 and 1923 are given in the statement 


The Producer 


Comparative 


138}, ). 


Life insurance______-_-_ 
Fire insurance 
Aecident insurance 


Genera! insurance Rc 2 


Employers’ liability insurance... ...--- , 


Total 


Amount for which insured: 


Industrial policies______-_ 


ED SR calls Asn tatntel chp heels atuhstiies ieee = 


below: 
Deed bin caked ed A £517, 744 £3, 000, OOO 
1 ees 6 Ween oe TRE 4. 096 : 758. 639 
Ee STtth 139, 774 885, 313 
Socata 40, 905 159, 009 
WOE ae OF be ee ath 271 £2, O38 
bores 10, 949 163, 050 
28, 158 74, 7il 
Pe GT aed a FR. A. 224, 153 2, 052, 760 
tee tris d 28, 068 10. 142. 168 
117, 713 1, 619, 48] 





number had grown to 2.600. 


in Great Britain has shown 


THE International Review 


In 1913 the society had 208 emplovees; at the end of 1923 


this 


It is stated that only one other industrial (noncooperative) c ompany 


‘a larger relative increase in funds.’ 


India 


of Agricultural Economics (Rome) for 


January-March, 1924, contains (pp. 43-61) an article on agri- 


cultural cooperation in India, 


by the registrar of cooperative soc ieties 


of the Punjab, of which the following i is a summary. 
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The cooperative movement was introduced into India as : 
of famine prevention by the Government, which hoped that 
the system of cooperative credit and the consequent inculca 
thrift “the economic position of the masses would be so stren; 
that they would be able to resist the periodic catastrophes w 
less happy days, led inevitably to famine, starvation, and 
The result is that the Indian ree ative movement is “lar, 
product of offic ial stimulus and official energy. 

The first cooperative legislation was the ac t of 1904, which ; 
ized the formation of ¢ edit societies and provided for the a; 
ment in each of the major Pr ovinces of a registrar whose duti 
the organization and supervision of c oope rative credit societic 
original act was replaced by another, in 1912, closely resemb!] 
English friendly societies act. In two particulars, howev: 
Indian act is unlike that of other countries. The registr ar ise 
ered (1) to refuse registration under the act until he is satisfied 
projected society has a fair chance of being successful and 
cancel registration and thus force any d: ubtful soc iety into li 
tion. “Both these powers are de signed and are used to insure 
quality of work within the society, “and to build up public con! 
im cooperative credit.’ 

Some 47,300 primary credit societies are at prement registere d 
the act, of which 45,000 are rural banks with uw limited liabil 
the Raiffeisen plan. These may be classified into those wit 
without “‘shares.”’ 

In the “‘share”’ society, in order to accumulate capital q 

ach member subscribes a smal! sum each year for 10 years, 
end of which time the sum so accumu! lated may - (1) returr ne ed 
members; (2) converted into permanent shares of ow 
surplus above this amount being returned; or (3) the whole sun 
verted into nonreturnable shares. As the article under r review 
out, the terra, ‘“‘shares”’ is a misn mer, since ‘ they ar in no 
measure of a member’ s stake in the societ v3 they do not afi 
unlimited liability; they are not shares in the joint-stock set Ise 
the other hand they differ from con ipulsory y deposits in that on |i: 
tion they rank after deposits, so that a deposit would be rep: 
need arose, from shares before any call would be made on t! 
limited liability. They are best regarded as a small paid- “ee pe 
of the unlimited liability.” The accumulated profits may be 
verted into nonreturnable shares in place of or in addition to the 
shares, or ‘‘ kept indivisible forever’’; at least one-fourth mu 
kept as ‘iidiviaible reserve. ‘‘ Thus after 10 years many share 
ties become pure Raiffeisen; others distribute profits up to a 
mum of 9 or 10 per cent in the twelfth and succeeding years; 0 
retain shares with indivisible profits. Generally s eaki ng, Mo 
medan societies prefer indivisible profits, while Jindu and 
societies incline to dividends in the twelfth year.” Wher 
‘share’ system does not exist, the societies follow the pure Raif 
model, with unlimited liability and indivisible profits. 

The actual working of the societies is stated to be much the 
throughout the country. For each member a maximum of cre: 
fixed which can not be exceeded without the consent of the ge 
meeting. 
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Within these limits, the committee accords sanction to loans to members; 

e loans, in the peculiar circumstances of India, can not be confined to pro- 
ietive purposes, but the essential of ‘‘necessity’’ is usually insisted upon, that 
to say & member is allowed to borrow for expenditure which the committee 
rds as necessary in view of the ceremonies the member has to perform. A 
persistent attempt is being made with promising results to impose a limit to 
expenditure on marriages, funerals, and other objects which religion or custom 
demands; but when it is remembered that extravagance upon marriages is 
regarded by many observers as the most important cause of debt, the difficulty 
of controlling this item will be appreciated. The great difficulty facing all 


attempts to diminish expenditure on these ceremonies is the existence of the 
money lender always ready and anxious to lend what the society refuses to 
advance. * * * The chief objects for which loans are advanced are repay- 
neut of old debts (everywhere a large ite m), marriages, seed, fodder and cattle, 
an d t! ie payment of land revenue. This last item represents chiefly the assistance 


afforded to the cultivators to hold up their produce for better prices while still 
porte them to mect the Government demand. Less important objects 
numerically are land redemption, land improvement, sinking of wells, rent, 
land purehase, and purchase of agricultural implements. 

It is stated that, on the whole, the movement is making steady 
progress. During the past five y ars the number of agricultural 
credit societies has increased from 23,000 to 45,000, membership 
from 851,000 to 1,516,000, and working capital from 68,900,000 to 

33,200,000 rupees.* 

Peculiar conditions make the progress of cooperation difficult: 
rite ‘racy; the extreme dependence of agriculture upon the monsoon 
and its vagaries, which prevents regular repayment; the absence, 
due to religious beliefs, of animal hush yandry and of many subsidia 
occupations which add to the family income in Europe; the fact the * 
easte feeling prevents all except those of low caste from keeping 
poultry and that sericulture and rural industries are also looked 
down upon; the low standard of living; and the customs which 

“involve expenditure out of all proportion to the means of the 
cultivators and which are readily catered for by the ubiquitous 
money lender. * * * Finally there is a remarkable lack of 
economic organization into which the cooperative movement can 
fit. The most striking element in the economic life of India is 
waste. But when an attempt is made to remedy this by cooperative 
organization, it is found that a single society or even a small group 
can do little; not until the whole machinery a rural activity is 
properly organize «d on cooperative lines will there be scope for many 
forms common in Europe.” 

Although the writer feels that, considering the small number of 
years since the inception of the movement in India, the success 
achieved has been ‘‘remarkable,’’ nevertheless “the credit societies 
have only touched the fringe of the great problem of rural indebted- 
hess. 

‘They have afforded ground for hope that a way of escape has been discovered, 
that the Indian cultivator can get out of debt whenever he is prepared to make 
a real effort at self-help and thrift, and that borrowing from the money lender 
is not the necessity which some Indian writers prefer to believe. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that cooperative credit is not likely to rid the country 
of the great burden of useless debt which encumbers agriculture; there are many 
devoid of the desire to put forth any effort at self-improvement; many lack the 
character which is essential to success; many lack the strength of will; many 


are too selfish, and having got rid of their own debts with the aid of a society 
resign and leave their neighbors to their fate; others are too weak to resist the 





* Rupee at par =48.66 cents. Sabness rate varies. 
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wiles of the ever-present money lender, and sink back into his toils as 
the society attempts to recover loans from them. The movement is ac! 
great success, but it is too young yet to replace age-old customs; a new 
tion must spring up unaceustomed to money lenders and accustomed t. 
their society as the financing agency before it will be time to pronounce a 
upon the cooperative credit movement in India. The magie works in ¢ 
soil here as elsewhere; but there are many who do not desire economi 
who are content with the ample leisure which the satisfaction of their 
wants leaves them, and who will not throw off the easy h: abit of reliar 
nature when nature is bountiful and on the money lender when she is 1 


Japan‘ 


HE earthquake of September, 1923, caused a great deal of d 
to the cooperative societies of Tokyo. According to a 

received by the executive committee of the International Coop. 
Alliance, in the districts of Tokyo, Kanagawa, Chiba, Saitam: 
Shiznoka, of 768 cooperative societies, 331 have been ser 
affected. In Tokyo alone the damage to cooperative pr 
amounts to over 5, 500,000 yen. ‘The Jap: inese Gove rmment 
stated, is making arrangements to lend the societies affeeted 2,400 (00 
yen for relief work. 

The Japanese Central Association of Cooperative Societie 
recently been admitted into affihation with the International C 
ative Alliance. 


Netherlands 


HE Dutch Statistical Yearbook * for 1922 contains (pp. 121 ) 
figures showing the development of Raiffeisen societies at 

tain of the central cooperative unions. The table below gives fi 

showing the loans made, the deposit accounts, and the sa 

effected by credit societies of the Raiffeisen type for each v 

the period 1912 to 1921: 

DEVELOPMENT OF RAIFFEISEN CREDIT SOCIETIES IN THE NETHERLAN] 


{Florim at par=40.2 cents. Exchange rate varies] 

















| Jeposit acco Ss at 
| ‘Potal Number Loans made a aed of or C 
Year | number of : 
, of societies : 7 RU _ - 
SOCHRES | Teperting Number | A mount Number A mount 
| Florin is Florins 
APTS SE | 835 830 14,591 | 12,725,000! 99,152 44, 902.000 rr 
0 REINA re eee 886 833 15, 696 | 15, 817, 000 112, 976 52, 183, 000 , 0 
— arer cei * sr ere wd 928 926 12, 061 12,022,000 | 126, 630 56, 599, 000 258, 000 
IAT ete Bw 955 053 10,384 | 11,835,000! 145, 723 81, 674, 000 | W) 
Ne nicctedact eae 1, 024 1, 016 10,989 | 17,739,000] 167,115 113, 043, 000 ” 
1917 1, 067 1, 061 11,5°9 | 20, 064, 000 190, 180 149, O80, 000 ' 
meget taee 1, 115 1, 105 9,843 | 28,268,000] 216,573 196, 842, C00 | 
"biel bea tay 1, 159 1, 154 10,828 | 49,760,000} 242.520 227,765, 000 
en hak ee 1, 206 1, 201 16,830 | 55,130,000} 265,829 238,361,000) 92x, 
NET SERB ST? 4 1, 228 1, 223 18, 328 | 49, 216,000 | 306,650 289,710, 600 | 1, 00 
In the table following are Aussi the membership, business, an 


certain financial statistics of seven of the central cooperative orgati- 
zations of the Netherlands, for the period 1910 to 1922: 








* International Cooperative Bulletin, Reudén, March, 1924, p. 72. 
5 Yen at par=49.85 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
® Netherlands. Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers, 1922. The Hague, 1924. iii, 
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\ wat, 
LNoTWway 
Consumers’ Societies 


At THE end of 1922, there were in Norway 823 cons 
é societies. The 436 societies which rendered reports 
combined membership of 109,521, a business for the year of ! 
900 kroner,’ and a net surplus s saving of 4,599,400 kroner. 

The National Cooperative U nion of Norway, which acts als: 
wholesale society for the consumers’ movement, had a busines 
1923 of 23, 1954, 644 kroner as compared with 20,745,181 kr 
1922. Savings cle p osited by met mbe rs amounted to 4,075,000 
in 1923 as against 3,200,000 kroner in 1922. 

The insurance society ‘“‘Samvirke” has, in the two years it 


‘functioning, issued 5,800 policies amounting to 63,000,000 ki 


Agricultural Societies 


The table below shows, for each type of agricultural so 
Norway, the amount of business done during the years 1919 to | \)2 
AMOUNT OF BUSINESS OF NORWEGIAN AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE Si 

1919 TO 1922, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY 





{Krone at par= 26.8 $ Exchang 
Type of society 419 1920 ‘2 
Kroner K r 
Central joint-purcha ise societies : 58, 665, 624 62. 568. 077 7 9 
Dairies... a 2 2) Sas oe al RO, 403. 040 00, 545, 100 7,118, 2 
Slaugh a NE 16, 745, S28 3, 266, 012 14, 151, 722 
M: irketing societies: 
Agricultural products __._....___-- 6, 008, 564 8, 476, 274 4, 670, 310 
A er ae > 43, 032 595, 531 607, 389 | 
ae. oe ‘eae &, 713, 780 10, 715, 600 10, 71 Ow) 
ae Pe se Te 5 tae A . : 162, 942 1 162, GOK 
Fish _. 53. 016 1, 120, 000 | 


i920 figure No ) Ja iter report 

There are seven of the centra! joint, purchasing societies 
sented m the above table. These societies have in afiiliation 
local societies with a combined membership of 81,441 indivi 
The dairies represented number 472. There are in Norway only 
societies whose business is the marketing of general agricul 
products. The number of cooperative slaughterhouses i is not 
able; the membership of those included in the above table num! 
25,047. 

Switzerland ° 
HE 1923 report of the Swiss Union of Consumers’ Coope: 
Societies (the V. S. K.) states that the revival of industry 

agriculture, the increase in the number of tourists, and the de. 
in unemployment are indications of a gradual return to pros} 
which are reflected in the cooperative movement. In Bpite 
fact that several member societies failed during the year—1: 
as against 9 new societies which were admitted to me mbers] Lip in 








7D: ta ire from Norway, Departmentet for sociale saker, Sociale Meddele! ser, No. 8, 1923, 1 
and Norges Kooperative Landsforening, K« opera tore n (Christiania), Janu: ary, 1924. 

§ Krone, at par= 26.8 cents. _— unge rate varies 

* The data on which this section is based are from Verband schweiz. Konsumvereine (V.S. K 
et Comptes concernant |’activité des organes del’ Union en 1923, Basel, 1924; and Switzerlan 
Statistique, Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 1922, Berne, 1923, p. 89. 
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,_ tha rer ‘ 1S * Ww > byl, 

the report state: e can declare, in spite of the regrettable 

isapp earance of these societies, that in the aggregate, the cooperative 

ment has surmounted the postwa difficulties, and we a 

ppy to state that the great Majorit y of our affiliated societies 

iructed on a solid financial ine tion and are equal to their 

The following table shows the development of the union, by fi 
ve! periods, since 1S93 


DEVELOPMENT OF SWISS COOPERATIV! ION, I§ ro 4 
Fy t par= 19.3 cent Exchange ‘ 
Numbe Valna of Value of otemreied 
; of affili Shar Reserve fix 2 po aig products Amour ph ar veep in 
} ted capital | fund | *¢ Prop” | manufac- sales ——— 
te we | eriy tured yeal 
| 
| 
ft } Francs J Franc i ] ray 
49 
BaP lan dd sOSe wi otloobebsboted slob deeds éolodacceeeuse 
Ve a & 38 | PO ee ee oo a | > a — ye 386, 524 tate 
satin O05 | 34, S00 41, 010 | 51, 222 3, 306, 295 31, 048 
b. . epee. ! 175 50, 400 | 150, 0CO 354, 000 7, 673, 238 KH. 634 
ll IR, 200 310, GOO 1, 280, 000 , 21, 402, 530 539 
6 148, 200 | 1,350, 000 1,850,060 | 9, 020, 131 45, 717, O77 1, 279 
peentu 176 1, 428, 600 2, 300, OOO 2, YUS, COO i7, $25, 648 141, 441 S14. GOR 
F 549, 600 | 3.150.000 | 3,410, 001 | 16, 714. 537 118, 421, 50 10, 028 
dbébaiacs of 2K 3, 500, OO 3, 580, OO1 |... bs 119, 519, 48¢ +t, UY4 


shown for 1923 in the table 
the end of the vear 
if franes. Of the 


Of the capital of 1,569,400 francs’ 

hove, 1,550,840 franes had been paid 

‘posits of member societies amounted to 7,551, 

tal sales of the union during the year, 114,164 francs repre- 

sents goods sold to affiliated societies, while the remainder, 5,354,543 

franes, represents goods sold to others. 

In the following table are shown similar statistics for the societies 

affiliated with the Swiss Cooperative Union, for the period 1913 
1922 


at 


+4 


937 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETIES AFFILIATED WITH 


1913 TO 1922 


SWISS COOPERATIVE UN 


ION, 


r=19.3 cenis Exchange rate varies] 





Subject to revision. 
Franc, at pa: =19.3 cents. 





Exchange rate varies. 
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| | 
s | | 4 mount 
Number Wum ber if iy uae Net sur- | returned 
Year of of Share | me serve of plus rn 
att liated members Capital | fund business a dividends 
eometies j for y n 
oo. . 
| 
Francs | Francs Frances Francs | Frances 
1S - he - cen an : 387 263,034 | 4,855,645 | 11, 213, 262 131, 022, 135 | 10, 432,304 | 8, 704, 974 
Dp yf Spas 206 275, 710 | 4, O68, 5h Lt, 860, 104 142, 637, 1 gO 10, 850, 123 | & 895. 446 
NG aswrdesi- wat 407 286, 040 5, 319, 701 12, 509,614 | 134, 242, 959 | 9, 077, 847 7, 600, 571 
Ds on patti de ain 421 305,761 | 5,859,662) 13, 686,394 | 157,490,242 | 9,849,159; 7,962, 982 
7. rekkh | 435 | 326,476 | 6,529, 406 | 15, 460, 019 196, 540, 714 | 12,064,193 | 9, 208, 844 
18, . -wweneeio----+ 461 | 342,548 | 7,066,399 | 17,438,493 | 240,333, 413 | 13,356,956 | 10, 202 117 
ED. Sc dntiohseceop<- 476 | 354,546 | 7,948,059 | 19,168,345 | 293, 162, 854 | 15,670,672 12,600,778 
1 a new nn nen nen 493 | 363, 420 8, 604, 460 | 19,628,812 | 325, 857, 261 | 16,549,780 | 13, 996, 501 
al | waewnnnonnmes- 505 | 369,074 | 8, 930,614 | 18,965,911 | 337,366,085 | 14,455,218 | 12, 510, 842 
tts! ae CRS 519°| 363,478 | 9, 274,661 | 19, 089, 384 | 274, 129, 268 2) 862, 004 11, 086, 328 
| | 








STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 1916 to 1923 


URING the past 10 years the United States Bureau of | 
D Statistics has kept a record of such strikes in this coun 
have come to its attention. The bureau has no aut! 
to require reports relative to strikes from anyone, and there! 
obliged to obtain its information in such ways as it can and from 
sources as are available. This information has been obtained « 
from the following sources: Labor papers and trade-union jou 
trade periodicals; lists of strikes issued by labor, trade, and othe, 
organizations; clipping bureaus; daily newspapers published in the 
more important industrial cities of the country; reports from {| 
Conciliation Service of the United States Department of | 
and from State labor boards; and reports sent in by agents o 
bureau. The bureau follows up the report of a strike by sending 
uestionnaire or schedule of inquiry to one or both of the parties to 
nn dispute whenever this is feasible. 

During the year 1923, 2,629 circulars of inquiry asking for inf: 
tion in regard to reputed strikes and lockouts were sent to emplo 
reported to have had strikes in their establishments and to officials 
of unions concerned in or believed to have knowledge of such labor 
disputes. Of this number, 1,131, were returned answered in while 
or in part, 123 were returned undelivered for various reasons, and 
the remainder were unanswered. In addition 250 letters were sent, 

While the present report, based on the data secured from 
above-mentioned sources, omitting such reputed strikes as th 
returned schedules of inquiry indicated had been erroneously reported, 
is not based on a complete list of all strikes that have occurred in the 
country during the years under review, for such a list is unobtaina)le, 
it is believed that no strikes of importance have failed to come to 
attention of the bureau and that the report is reasonably comp! 
Accuracy as to details is not always possible, since it is necessal 
at times to use approximations where reports are conflicting or lack 
precision. 

Revised statistics for the labor disputes, resulting in strikes and 
lockouts during each of the years 1916 to 1923 are given for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

In this report, as in the report on “strikes and lockouts”’ during 
1922, no distinction is drawn, for statistical purposes, between 3 
“strike” and a “lockout.” In tabulating labor or industrial disputes 
resulting in a cessation of work it has not infrequently happened 
that the strike and lockout definitions overlapped, and that as to 
such disputes it was necessary to make a distinction which was more 
or less arbitrary or artificial in order to tabulate “strikes” and “ lock- 
outs’ separately. Of course the question of intent or motive is 8 
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rital one, and the information in the possession of the bureau is not 
always sufficiently definite or accurate to enable it to determine this 
quest ion satisfactorily. It was felt, therefore, that the distinction did 
not afford a sound basis for a separate classification of such indus- 
trial disputes. 

The report shows a material increase in the number of strikes in 
1923 as compared with the preceding year, but a large decrease in 
the number of strikers. In Feet the number of strikers in 1923 falls 
short of being 50 per cent of the number in 1922, owing to the large 
number of strikers involvag in the bitumimous coal strike and in the 
railroad shopmen’ s strike of that year. 

Measured by the number of strikers involved, the most important 
industrial disturbance in 1923 was the strike of 155,000 anthracite 
coal miners in September, with the check-off and a 20 per cent wage 
increase as the main grounds of dispute. This strike was settled 
inside of three weeks on the basis of a compromise, the miners secur- 
ing a Wage increase of 10 per cent. 

The next largest strike in 1923 was that of about 50,000 clothing 
workers in New York City during May, for a 10 per cent wage 
increase. This strike embraced about 2,000 sho yps, lasted two w eeks, 
and was won by the employees. 

Another strike, of less magnityde, occurred in the clothing indus- 
try of New York City. This disturbance began February 7 and 
involved about 200 shops and 18,000 workers, who demanded 
40-hour week and the right of their business age nt to visit the shops. 
A compromise was effected and the strike ended February 26. 

Some 17,000 coal miners employed by the Lehigh Coal Co. in 13 
collieries at Pittston struck December 8 to 17 on account of various 
erievances, which were referred to conciliators. Other strikes of 
anthracite coal miners, following the big strike in September, included 
one by the 15,000 miners of the Hudson Coal Co. at Scranton, involv- 
ing 19 collieries. This disturbance, it was reported, resulted from 
the refusal of the company to meet the grievance committee of the 
miners. ‘The grievances were’ submitted to conciliators and the 
strike ended October 10, after running for only two days. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each month, 
1916 to 1923. 

Table 2 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year, 
1916 to 1923, by States and by sections of the country. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, 1916 TO 1923 











Number of disputes beginning in— 











| 
































~ oe ———-—-——-| Total 
Your | Month | ar a 
Jan. | Feb.| Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.| Sept.| Oct. Nov./ Dee. not |! 
| stated 

ati Eien ba ies ie. aed 2a0T es ew +} 
Nee 188 | 206} 204| 434] 617] 354| 313] 326] 252/ 261! 197] 149 198 | 3, 73% 
{oe FS 288 211 318 445 463 323 4ts 360 349 oa | 257 197 469 | 4,450 
_ ahi 191 | 223 312 | 321 | 392] 296] 288! 278] 212 208 | 250 237 | 3, 35: 
Sree te 199 198 192 270 431 322 379 412 406, 327 | 160 125 156 | 3, 577 
a 227 192 280 414 414 310 298 264 230 192 | 106 108 264 | 3, 299 
| eee 238 172 194 292 573 152 167 143 123 90 92 76 70 | 2, 332 
__ Ove 131 Ot 75 107 102 5Y 92 4 81 62 62 40 81 | 1,080 
1933... 64 70 112 205 238 130 143 103 90 114 | 62 52 108 | 1,491 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 
STATES AND SECTIONS 


_ 











Number of « disputes s beginning ir 






































State and iol Cape e — e Een,  ! 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 
Alabama mye . 15 20 13 18 g oF 15 | 
Beem 002. >. TOU 3 5; 8 3 I 1 | 
CS ae 2 ies J mee! soak 7 20 4 7 G 4 | 
Arkansas 20 36 | il 7 15 7 | 
California____.____- rab. Lxd sy Bl 112} 94] 102] 120 97 | 
Canal Zone : . rm yA att, Ws. wher: 1 SF ciel 
Colorado : ! : Le TE VEG 17 48 32 3] 22 27 | 
Connecticut__. x 4S . Se reyes FPR 32 178 G2 35 128 61 
delaware : 33 12 | 17 ol4 ii 10 4 | 
District of Columbia aside’ 8 | 14 | 13 10 14 5 | 
Florida ti te ATT” Reclame 9 | 16 | 20 30 9 19 | 
ES 1) Chee WOR Gees ; ets ysis 8 | 28 | 40 39 29 21 | 
0 ee. a, Seen 1 1 | Dae aS! oS 
Idaho a as 5 32 | 10 10 5 | 3 | 
ae eee Pees =" 159 282; 248} 267 254 | 164 
ROU Jie Aa A Nr se ronan peat tie 75 73 76 106 WY 61 
Iowa__...-._- Rat 26 65 | 41 | 57 | 47 | 42 
SS, a Pe ae: Sa 15 3 | 41 | 45 | 14 21 
Kentucky a1 13 38? 19 | 26 | 22 17 
ee OTN OE eee ee . 39 | 23 51 37 29 | 
sehen eB aaat on : , a th 30 40 | 36 40 | 22 24 | 
Maryland 3.7 88S COP SES. SS ES ee AST 18 59 | 72 | 41 | 7 | 27 | 
Massachusetts. -...-- SEE | 383 353 347 | 396} 377| 201] 
Michigan.................. =. 64/ 60] 84] 63/ 71 
Minnesota -_-____._- + ot.) its. * 30 53 | 40 | 49 | 50 | 45 
Miss sissippi_. { epreen ; ; ? vm He 4 13 | 5 2 | 4 9 |. 
Missouri .......... > . 97 122 | 105 69 | o + | 
| CLT an. he AS SRE 15 77 | 33 | 23 16 | 21 
Nebraska __.....__- . Take 21 sw} iI 17 | 12 11 | 
SEL ea eee Spore Myr S 2) 7 | 5 4 | 1 | 
New Hampshire _. a whats: 0) 2! 17] ~ 34] 2 | 6 | 
New Jersey ___.__- ice. pA Le aay 227} 138) 183} 145] 125] 
SNE ee a ee Ee } 2 4} l bi 
New York. : SP Ae al 592 711 | 689 | 36 00 384 | 
Nom & RS kG. nd esis f~ Songs FH 8 7 | 14 | 22 | 21 | 26 | 
th Dakota ee nsiieia hid A et Pebaiae ae 2 | Blows + | 8 | 
Ohio Ceo ese sagbbvus sie St 290 279 | 97 | 37 | 206 167 
Okla hom: a a ——_ | a ee 24 35 | 19 sm | 24 | 2u 
ih ne lh irae aes ae oA ee 23 58 | 18 38 22 | 23 
commeui rents... Ter Sr eee re eee: 574 494} 311 280} 250} 222) 
4 rto Rico SF) PA ay ay eee 23 6 5 5 6 | 2 
hode Island _ TEER ts DE Obey) b uGbwedvin cl 77 105 53 | 78 89 | 42 | 
South Carolin err Tee we ey 5 | ¢ 3 ll 5 12 | 
nt ce ee eee ht" SO ee FD. - oh 3 3 3 5 3 | 
yee ey ee ye eee ee 26 42 26 | 40 27 28 | 
Tee. I i LBA AES inet 56 41; BO 73 64 
| WOR On Fi 0 : CESEr ES Deere a eene ha ag 21 4} 22 14 
Vermon EE ES ee ae ere 10 - § 9 | 14 | 12 . 
Werte oe Oe ae eee 16 35 37| 2] 31 14 
a.) St Seer eee ee oe eee ae oe ree ae ae hee BBs 
I a 58 294 130; 113 69 63 9 
West Weeiietocé J... ch. ceed eH Rs LOPES 40 64 50 63 49 28 a) 
RE Da Se ee eae 63 57 54 | 77 68 i 2] 
oe le EE SS Se BEAR E PPLE GSA) os eS 2 5 | 4 6 = 
NY SPST Ee ee eee eee ee 4) 2% 4} 2 10; 19) 27 
Date. 3) Wildside es J) csi 3,789 | 4,450 | 3,353 | 3,577 | 3,209 | 2,382 | 1, 0s 
North of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi__| 3, 186 3, 034 | 2,466 | 2,678 | 2,431 | 1,607; 81 
South of the Ohio and e a t of the Mississippi _- 174 315 248 284 234} 189) RS 
, SG eee 425 | 1,076 635 | 594 6241 567 ] 
sa a Gacbancaae ‘] 25} 4} 28 10} 19] 








The usual increase in the number of strikes during the mont 
April and May of each year may be ascribed to increased indu: 
activity at that time of the year, and to the fact that trade a 
ments in many industries terminate then, giving rise to co) 
Versies over wages, etc., in making new agreements. 

Data for the closing months of the year 1923 are more or 
incomplete, because some reports do not reach the bureau 
several months after the strike has ended. 

More than half the total number of strikes in 1923 occurr 
the three States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachu 
in the order named. 
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As to the number of strikes by cities, New York City heads the 
list with 273, followed by Chicago with 44, Boston with 42. and 
Philadelphia with 30. 

Table 3 shows the number of disputes in cities having 25 or more 
jisputes during any year, 1916 to 1923. 
3.-NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN CITIES IN WHICH 25 OR MORE OCCURRED IN 
ANY YEAR, 1916 TO 1923 











City 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 192] 1922 1923 

re, Md. ih. : : 39 36 47 26 | 34 22 9 14 
Mass ; a. ; 62 87 68 98 | 5] 43 22 42 
8 a a . 28 30 13 25 10 2 3 2 
| Se Sa ae eee 41 28 24 zi 47 20 ~ 7 
», Il av See 73 123 100 126 | 125 | RY 24 44 
29 33 26 39 | 31 | 18 10 10 
A 7 ee ee 60 76 39 47 | 41 | 26 21 i] 
re. J203.._. i g 26 19 22 | 15 | 16 2 | 2 
, Mich.._._- erm 31 19 18 40 | 24 39 12 | 13 
ver, Mass 20 13 | 18 oR 2 | 10 8 3 

rd, Conm.....- ; 28 21 8 17 19 | 2 i 
ce, Mass._--- * 26 | 9 17 18 3 1 | 8 
City, N. J. 28 | 24 7 25 14 9 | y 5 
Kansas City, Mo- , 20 | 36 20 16 13 17 i) 6 
Lynn, Mass.._-._- 8 8 | 22 11 | 27 12 14 | 10 
Milwaukee, Wis_-_- : 30 | 14 | il 97 | 28 9 1 4 
Ni + © as 55 50 | 36 | 33 16 23 6 12 
New Orleans, La__- eo) 7 | 23 | 20 40 29 | 23 7 | il 
New York, N. Y......-. 363 | 14 in4 370 41 193 129 | 273 
Paterson, N. J --_.-. Le Sea eee 18 | 27 20 If 12 17 14 | 16 
Philadelphia, Pa...._- - ; 74 | 89 | 80 60 59 61 20 30 
Pittsburgh, Pa.__.--. te 47 37 19 | 19 ] 23 it 6 
} _ a) & Se 21 16) is 31 32 17 6 | 5 
Rochester, N. Y 16 27 | 35 | 13 37 $6 17 12 
San Francisco, Calif 23 | 37 30 34 2 7 | 14 
. Louis, Mo-- 58 53 | 70 | 39 10) r li | 19 
ttle, Wash 15 | 49 | 29 24 26 21 | 5 | 14 
pringfield, Mass 31 | 27 12 20 27 6 6 | 10 
edo, Ohio__._.- 16 | 16 27 | 24 20 15 3 | 7 
renton, N.J_.-- a 25 | 15 11 4 21 5 1 | 3 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 6 | 25 8 | 4 Y 10 7 12 
Worcest fr, Mass “ | iS | 12 11 | 25 ] 12 2 9 
Youngstown, Ohio ye 27 j 5 14 { 6 { 4 


lable 4 shows, by sex of persons involved, the number of disputes 
beginning in each year, 1916 to 1923. 

: 4.—-NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1923, BY SEX OF 
EMPLOYEES 








Number of disputes beginning in— 





Sex —__- —- — —__—____—___—_- — - —_—___—__ ————— 

1916 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 | 1922 1923 
lA AILS IE 3,121 | 3,611 | 2,467] 2,818! 2,347] 1,747 670 | 964 
Females....___. Sat aaa | eee 122 158 90 83 | 78 30 22 30 
Males amid females... ................ 269 190 | 278 521 | 343 558 333 406 
Se We Ae ol once nah deen _ 27 | 491 | 518 | 150 | 53] 47 5 91 
0 SE a ) 3, 789 | 4,450) 3,353 | 3,577 | 3,299 2,382 | 1,080 1, 491 





The table following shows for each year the relation to labo 
unions of workers engaged in disputes. 
TABLE 5.—RELATION OF WORKERS TO L 


ABOR UNIONS, 1916 TO 1923 











Number of disputes 








Relation of workers to unions 











} 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
Connected with unions__..._.......- 2,458 | 2,392 | 1,903 | 2,030; 2,502/ 2,036 1813 21,213 
Not connected with unions_........__| 446 209 | 362 | 143 | 137 62 | 37 | 77 
Organized after dispute__..........--- 71 55 26 | 30 8 5 | 5 | i8 
NE OIE: ERR A 814 | 1,794; 1,062) 1,37 _ 652 279 | 209 | 154 
ee TESA eae | 3,789 | 4,450 | 3,353 | 3,577 | 3,299 | 2,382 | 11,064 | 71, 462 














| Not including 12 disputes which included both union and nonunion workers and 4 in which the strikers 


withdrew from the unions after the strike began. 


‘ Not including 29 disputes which included both union and nonunion workers in 2 of which the nonunion 
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The principal causes of strikes are shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6.—PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 19! 


Number of disputes beginning in 











Increase of wages Fo! eaten Fn. abe as ? 1, 30) 1 1, 397 | 1,074 | 1,328 120 
Decrease of wages ncn, caters 35 6, | 2F; g 147 ROR 5 
Wages, not otherwise specified___.....____- a. ee | ae 29 
Nonpayment of wages_______- - + oa 13 1s 31 | 11 | 20 5 
Increase of hours___.._...____. “ee + os 7 Is 6 | 25 | » 18 r 
Decrease of hours. ___._._____- 113 132 199) I 62 204 
Increase of wages and decrease of hours ae 4] 78 256 | 578 269 34 iT 
Decrease of wages and increase of hours __. om PN a ee 77 $ 
Recognition of unien ae 349 292 179 | 300 125 53 6 
Recognition and wage —e eel 93 | 132 79 78 7 106 
Recognition and hou _ “% 20 2 l 16 6 | 14 
Recognition, wages, hours aR. | 56 +s +9 76 45 i} 7 
General conditions 2a — - | 59 04 I 70 82 71 
Conditions and wages ; : 58 71 54 62 58 $3 
Conditions and hors . = | 3 18 2 5 i 2 7 
Conditions, wages, and hours 25 26 8 37 43 | 7 { 
Conditions and recognition i 4 13 7 14 f 6 { 
Discharge of foreman demanded 17 8 54 19 0 | 7 7 
Discharge of employees : | 127 208 138 | 144 140 38 4 
Employment of nomunion men-_--_-.--- _.| 73 79 60 | 12 iS 24 } 
Objectionable persons hired | l 8 2 | i] 22 16 . 
Discrimination , 9 12 2 52 34 12 
Open or closed shop 13 2 i $2 Li3 SS 
Closed shop an t other causes . = | t? ) l 128 2 4 
Unfair products 7 } 
In regard to agreement __- Aan 40) s4 46 0) } . 
New agreemen rt TD 24 4 Sf I 3 
Sympathy 2b. ee oe | i ee | 3 il 36 7 63 
Jurisdiction 2c. 2 & eG ates | 19 16 } 20 ) 1 
Unsatisfactory food E : + 11 l s g 
Miscellaneous j en ih. pee 116 168 18] 100 74 I 2 
Not reported : a ht ae 631 792 161 248 305 162 63 
ee Lee Se aN }, 780 4, 450 5 353 5 577 3 299 | 2.382 F Lf 


The number of persons mvolved in disputes is shown in Tab! 
by classified groups. 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1923, B' 
SIFIED NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED 


Nunvber of disputes beginning in 





1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 
! i 
, boabie —| -| —__—|— ae 
BA ee SS ...-| 200) 178} 152 is2 |. 154 257 79 
ST iinin ddantinaedatedicwoceac= saan 355 | 304 279 288 | atl 336 | 121 
ERR mc 3° in TIER | 427} 350 343 346 | 333 27 | 145 
Re gee } 420} 361 357 | 395 | 349} 9252] 153 | 
101 to 250 edabedeatneesesecsapedl GE aan Tn 72 358 243 142 
| eee sone----| 364, BT BW 352; 275; 164} 87 
501 to 1,000____..._..-.-..-- er eS 143 215 142 102 | 61 73 
PONT _ eae) AP STG | 28 | 223, 2 332 | Ist} 86133 | 61 
EAE el AT AE LER ad 23 68 17 54 | 19 | 15 16 
eS eae ee | 4,122 | 2,124] 1,187 929 | 1,177 593 215 
Weeties.. 2 1. | 3,789 | 4,450) 3,353 | 3,577| 3,200 | 2,382 | 1,080 9 
| 
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Table 8 shows the number of disputes for which the number of em- 
ployees directly involved was reported, the number of such em- 
ployees, and the average number of employees per dispute. 
qaste 8.-NUMBER OF DISPUTES FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WAS 
REPORTED, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
PER DISPUTE, BY YEARS, 1916 TO 1923 





A verag 
| um} of 
Year Disputes | Employees employees 
per dis 
| “2 
} " " ~ 
1916 p .| 2, 667 1, 509 hy iy 
1917 2, 325 227, 254 5 
. -| 2, 2° 1, 22% 4 523 | 
| 1918 2, 151 1,2 + URDU i6 
= Sh rer sae 2, 612 4, 154, 733 1, 3 
i a a a el | 2, 114 1, 441, 381 632 
| 1921 1, 782 1, 098, 347 | 616 | 
BEY. a Se | RAD 1, 607,894 | 1, B6E 
i 6 Ae 6.58 1,117 7 69 | 666 
' 


The following statement shows, by months, the number of persons 
directly mvolved in disputes for 1923, so far as reported: 


January eon vate 56 . 18, 130 
Peeeery... 11... 66. 901 
March ae ee eee 2 Fe en Sees - ; 51. 407 
April sendin Remanttiind , 71, 153 
Deals stvsgbutesadsdetiwdenascotcle vac P1883 
Nee ee 17, 207 


avué 


a a in a isis te is tind @ SOS 2 tS 32, 682 
August ae eae ae Soe —s 25, 600 
September __.- oO SE eee 186. 353 
October : ni 50. 157 
November ee . oa 512 
i th eg A . 27, 802 
Mgnith ES RS Oe ee eee ” 15, 174 

¢ | Seelam cS RE i ierantyr Cia SS pt lea ete 743, 569 


Table 9 shows, for each year, 1916 to 1923, the number of labor 
disputes occurring in the industries named. 


TABLE 9.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1916 TO 1923 





Number of dis] s 
| 
Industry 

| 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
a i le ey i as oe le 394 468 | 434 468 511 583 113 206 
Clothing industry __-- ree a CE mete 227 195 136 317 if 240 215 357 
I 50 43 26 35 26) 17 { 12 
iron am Steel workers.........._.......__.- 72 56 74 76 25 25 10 10 
Leather workers Sees ee 34 19 16 27 32 26 17 17 
Lumber industry _........--- PSS ee. 44 299 76 46} 38 2: 10 18 
ES Se CO ee | 547 515 441 581 452 194 82 106 
Mining.._____- a Se BR aE ie CR 16 149 208 176 183 95 49 | 157 
Paper manufacturing SLID. 2S Re 54 41 | 40 17 39 42 12 | 15 
Printing and publishing._.............- o Bae 27 { 40 71 83 506 | 56 | i9 
EE SERS TS aa 31 106 | 140 109 45 20 | 4 | 6 
Slanghtering, meat cutting, and packing -- -_- 70 38 | 42 | 73 | 42 30 | 6 il 
ETS TSS ARGS aL aes 2%} 14] 13| 2 32; 60] 15 
Textile industry...................--..--... | get} 247] 212] 273] a1} 4} 115 133 
| Geil ST EES OL FS Sy aieae - oa 63 | 47 50 | 56 | 34 | 19 12 16 
Transportation, steam and electric. _....__- + 223 | 343 | 227 | 186 | 238 | 36 | 67 9 

| j 
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Table 10 shows the number of disputes which have occu 
certain specified occupations for each year, 1916 to 1923. 
TaBLe 10.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY YEARS, 





Nu r of disputes 
Occupation 
16 | 1917 | 1918 19 20 + 192! 
| j 
} j 

Bakers. _-- a i a ee ’ 3} 106 17 29 
SY ek lt 23 14 28 1 y 
Boot and shoe workers-_..---- Deiat os as Boe ans 15 38 i 28 
Brewery workers SPs. : ee 4 Re ae 21 22 27 23 25 24 
Brick and tile workers 3 : —— 23 9 6 f 21 2 
Building laborers and hod carriers._._...........---.- 54 74 27 9 ) 
il ile, a le MIMI ee Oe : 75 101; 81 5 73 | ‘ 
Chauffeurs and teamsters --...........- aan 108 64) 129 5 30 | 3 
Freight handlers and longshoremen - - --- FE me 158 194; 89 60 } 
Glass workers_....-.-- STS ES y ht eS —_ 4] 23 3 } l 2 
Hat and cap makers and fur workers_---. P : 2 52 38 7 51 | 
gi ence Si AI Sie ae eat: a ee 32 33 3 51 2 
i. oo) | ta ee ee be A Oe s&- 257 204 207 202 27 2 
Me tal polist ee ae ‘ 43 25 j 2Y ] 73 s 
Miners, coal 3 ee ee 373 355 162 148 f 87 
Molders » iW eid <a - 145 65 110 18] 15 
Painters and paper hangers-------- S| oe 15 | l 81 46 2 
Plumbers and steam fitters_........__-- sWicésheekssl ° Oe §3 1 72 55 8] &2 2 
ee en TRE ene sate Oe SORE) Te 19 | 15 15 i4 ; 
Sheet-metal workers _- gt Re Rie if. eee ee 23 33] 465 19 14 82 
Street-railway employees______.----- a a ae 566} 118] 117 110 81 2 | ] 
Ee ee ee eee 23 16 | 20 15 32 5 | 
7anmors...i i. SPST ees eee | ite 38 59 51 69 42 58 





The following table shows, so far as reported, the distribut 
disputes according to the number of establishments involved in 
dispute, by years, 1917 to 1923: 

TABLE 11.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INVOLVED IN DISPUTES, 1917 TO 








Nu er of putes 
H j sh ¢ nve ly ed | ———————S 1 -'"—— 
| : 
| 917 918 1919 192¢ 21 4 
One establishment_........__- eed done 3, 078 1 2. 136 1, 989 1. O70 
Two establishments --___- ey | 143 0 142 RA 3 28 
Three establishments__-____-_- cf a eee es | 73 42 9 59 4 17 
Four establishments- -_-_- a a 4} 23 9 0 62 | 17 
Five establishments_________- 1f 0 52 35 {3 | 9g 
Over five establishments ae = 103 27 10 4 2¢ 5R3 
ee aE ae ae 3, 756 3, 093 3, 398 2. 635 1, 965 890 


Table 12 shows the number of disputes ending in each m 
1916 to 1923. 


TABLE 12.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH MONTH, 1916 TO 1 























| 
Number of disputes ending in— 
SSO. 2 BR Be = eae 
Year @ | | | boa Month 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr | May | June | July | coat Sept.| Oct. | Nov.!| Dec.| not 
| | | | stated 
tah~% SE -295 | 
| 
1916- ~--e-| 117) 132 176 | 292 337 | 216 200 | 217 22; 173 156 78 131 
a | Iii G4 159; 198 | 223! 172 157 156 | 201 177 122 132 172 
. aaa 105 125 | 168 | 208| 261 | 223 211 207 175 | 147 117 166 | 85 
_ sen 122 113 | 128; 144 226 |} 195 207 252 239 | 194 147 120 &O 
RR | 84 85 129; 197 200 |; 188 191 157 155 117 72 60 125 
sinks Binencd 64 61 106 ; 102 222; 171 144 14] 91; 81 65 46 | 232 


ee 42 39 | 37 37 76 | 47 50 62 66 | 55 ar 59 RQ 


ieee TGS ia 67| 140] 177| 111] 117] 80] 82] 92] 52] 35 62 
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{n Table 13 are given the data relative to the results of disputes 
ending in each year, 1916 to 1923. 


raBLE 13.—RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1923 














| Number of disputes ending in 
Result ‘hk Ube Cas eee eee meee 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1922 | 1923 

in favor of employers - - 3 Le" + eee 748 395 | 465 | 680) 650] 701) 242 356 
in favor of employees - - a Se 749 631 | 627) 583 397 256 237 364 
ompromised Pee . - cs 777 720 | 691 797 448 291 104 167 
Employees returned pending arbitration. - -__| 73 | 137 204 | 50 61 80 16 46} 
et SOM Sil erne oraccecesctaccecccees | 101} 191 211} 57 204 198 112 159 
Total _ - 2,448 | 2,074 | 2,198 | 2,167 | 1,760 | 1,526| 711 | 1,092 





The © ARE iy total duration of 2;116 disputes ending in 1916 
for which duration was reported was 49,680 days, or an average dura- 
tion of 23 dayseach. In 1917 the total duration of 1,435 such disputes 
was 26,981 days, or an average duration of 19dayseach. In 1918 the 
total duration of 1,709 disputes was 29,895 days, or an average of 17 
dayseach. In 1919 the total duration of 1,855 disputes was 62,930 
days, or an average of 34 days each. In 1920 the total duration of 
1,321 disputes was 51,893 days, or an average duration of 39 days 
each. In 1921 the total duration of 1,258 disputes was 64,231 days, 
or an average duration of 51 days each. In 1922 the total duration 
of 552 disputes was 21,017 days, or an average of 38 days each. In 
1923 the total duration of 917 disputes was 21,406 days, or an average 
of 23 days each. 

Table 14 shows the duration of disputes ending in each year, 1916 
{0 1923, by classified periods of duration. 



















TABLE 14.—DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1923, BY CLASSIFIED PERIODS 
OF DURATION 





Number of disputes ending in 
Duration 






































1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 ,| 1923 
ee 38 AS 84 29 31 32 | 16 25 
fete. heii eS Oe SSS Gainer i41 196 145 76 57 27 47 82 
+8 ES) er aaa 185 113 171 70 | 64 44 7 70 
Sat a Oe ee 105 27 80) 54 44 24 64 
AT ES OREO TELE IC) ee ' 1295 62 lil 78 51 47 23 | 60 
7° Oho TR See 131 56 72 7 36 35 26 | 32 
Sa) 2 LO ES 112 65 67 45 44 32 18 | 40 
FE eT PUR TOR SL eR: 93 95 115 69 | 66 45 31 60 
Tee. Rrscne aia aatealiedignae qumammmeng. 86 29 60 72 45 30 19 23 
eR (org 50 31 38 33 30 19 8 26 
TE «ee aR Pe aa aa ae 108 43 58 57 31 44 14 19 
DT CR ee i eee 41 24 24 30 28 19 4 14 
Te he ethe eR 42 39 26 28 24 12 f, 16 
= TY” eae aa nei ECM) 27 13 17 30 21 14 10 32 
lS ee ee 64 40 49 42 40 25 P 34 
aR ee 148 75 88 113 83 76 39 53 
\ SSneenigueyppesy 83 46 72 95 25 49 27 38 
<n SR eres 40 23 40 51 41 16 12 12 
7S OS SRR 61 35 32 65 56 31 9 32 
., eer gipeangereserss 53 28 65 74 47 43 8 3 
re 25 27 31 61 21 36 13 20 
Siete... ... aces 50 38 39 81 46 54 12 12 
ae lS ee 24 29 36 78 48 40 14 il 
ile ae a GR tes 53 37 48 124 69 86 29 23 
t,t! SSOP SSSR 40 22 18 72 51 60 16 23 
| <a eta 27 12 17 57 41 61 14 15 
SIS eG TEERS: 99 55 35 149 125 186 51 20 
en I ie diatnacinceeenanacieail 23 9 24 22 46 51 15 18 
lil RE I Sat 332 639 489 312 439 268 160 | 175 
I! _ ASR EREL eee SESS 2, 448 2, 074 | 2,198 | 2,167! 1,760! 1,526 711 | 1,092 
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Included in the above table as ‘‘not reported” are some dispute, Hu 
that were known or believed to be terminated, although the periog 93,6 
of duration was unknown for various reasons. In some cases t}, M1 ¥ 
strikes were reported as ‘‘short,”’ in others the places of the striker §ijst! 
were filled soon after the trouble occurred, and the work becay,. Hw! 
normal in a few days. In some instances the establishmen' low 
reported as running open shop or at capacity. l 

In 1917 the number of unauthorized strikes of which the b wol 


str'l 
Inv 


oth 


has information was 72, and in 1918, 58. In 1919 the numb: 
125, involving 1,053,256 strikers; in 1920 the number was 25 
volving 850,837; in 1921 the number was 52, involving 66,81 
1922 the number was 20, involving 1,846; and in 1923 the n 
was 25, involving 36,221 employees setween April 6, 1917 
date of the entrance of the United States into the war, and 

ber 11, 1918, the date of the signing of the Armistice, 6,205 s 


and lockouts occurred. 
——_—__ — o-oo 


Strikes and Lockouts in Belgium in | 923 
































SUMMARY of the strikes and lockouts occurring in B. " 
during the year 1923, classified by industries and by « 
is given in the Bélgian Revue du Travail, for February. 1924 #™“ 

(pp. 256-2 oF 58). “ 
There were 164 strikes settled during the year, which aff ted ee 
111,220 workers, 104,980 of whom were strikers, the remainder, 6.24 
being forced out of employment by the strikes. During the same AP 
period there were 4 lockouts, affecting 21,298 workers. The 164 
strikes involved 1,026 establishments and the 4 lockouts 355. ven 
The following table shows the number of strikes occurring i 0! 
various industries, the number of establishments affected, the nu sé 
of strikers, and the number of other workers unemployed becau u 
the strikes: me 
STRIKES IN BELGIUM DURING 1923, BY INDUSTRIES 
: ay apes aes y re] 
| | . eX 
Num-| Number of Num-| Num! ()f 
ber of | workers ber of WO! My 
| Num- | estab- | involved Num-/estab-| +42‘ cel 
Industry | ber of; lish- |__ a Industry ber of | lish- |__ : 
| Strikes; ments | i] | strikes; ments | Uls 
| | aflec | Di- Indi- | | affect- | Di- fr 
ed j rectly | rectly | | | ed! rectly rO 
ein p15 =e, ee) as ae ee a a ee ee res 
Building___________-| “8 | 25 | oe fs. .....2 6) 5 42 | 46, 540 las 
Chemical_.........- 11 | 12} 2,293 i... . >) =e 3 | 14 459 the 
Ceothing. ....-..i. 12 71} 1,302 | 27 }) Pottery...........- 10 | 32 | 2, 638 
Commerce___-_..--. 2 2 Be Erc<e- s ® Quer. ........... 8 | ll 1, 380 32 vel 
Gre | eee 3 12 ae Ca)  _=aSowe 30} 271 | 14,383 , 304 19: 
aS ae Ss 1 | I 99 100 i Tobaceo.-_........-- 3} 145] 4,142 A 
Hides and skins_ -_- we 40 6s FT ...-.. ,. >= / 19] 57 | 20,13 
Instruments of pre- | Wood and furniture_| 16} 125; 2,247 { 
| Sa Se er! 1 | 80 iL, Oe ¥2.....2 |—— ,—___— ——_-— : Wa 
ee eee oe | 29 | 7 4, 455 107 | SR 164 | 1,026 |104, 980 oH for 
| | | 
1 Includes 2 strikes in which the number of establishments is not reported. ~ 
y 
The most important cause of strikes was demands for wage  ® 
increases, which caused 122 of the strikes and involved 97,(63 J ab 
workers. The causes next in importance were protests against the 9% Wc 
dismissal of workers and demands for reinstatement of discharged J ho 


workers, .which resulted in 20 ethos with 3,005 strikers, and the 
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question of labor organization, which caused 12 strikes and involved 
3645 workers. Of the remaining 10 disputes affecting 1,267 workers, 
| was caused by the dismissal of a foreman, 1 was a sympathetic 
strike, and the others involved the length of the working-day, trade- 
ynion questions, and the labor contract. The four lockouts fol- 
lowed refusal to grant increases in wages. 

Forty-six strikes, with 9,767 strikers, were settled in favor of the 
workers, 51, with 22,861 strikers, in favor of the employers, and 67 
strikes, With 72,352 strikers, resulted in a compromise. One lockout 
involving 16,000 workers ended in success for the employers, and the 
other three were ended by a compromise. 
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Labor Disputes in Denmark in 1923 


TATISTISKE Efterretninger for April 4, 1924, contains infor- 
S mation on labor disputes in Denmark in 1923 secured by the 
Statistical Department through questionnaires sent to employer 

and employee organizations reported as affected by the disputes. 

Only actual strikes and lockouts were included, while boycotts, 
sudden discharge of employees, and disputes lasting less than one day, 
etc., were omitted, since complete data were not always available 
relative to these disputes. 

In accordance with the provisions of the general agreement of 
April 4, 1922, which ended that year’s general strike, most of the 
labor contracts concluded in 1922 for a term of one year were ex- 
tended during the summer of 1922 for one more year so that most 
of these agreements would then expire in the spring of 1924. Con- 
sequently the question of concluding new agreements in 1923 affected 
but a few trades and most of these succeeded in concluding agree- 
ments without any controversies. 

The number of work stoppages therefore was small, only 58 being 
reported, all of very small extent. All of these disputes were strikes 
except one, for which the nature of the dispute was not determined. 
Of the 58 disputes 46 concerned only one employer, and only 2 con- 
cerned a large number, namely, 60 and 46, respectivelv. Twelve 
disputes involved from 1 to 5 workers, 25 from 6 to 25 workers, 17 
from 25 to 100 workers, and 3 involved 380, 260, and 202 workers, 
respectively. Of the 58 disputes, 36 lasted less than 1 week, 14 
lasted from 1 to 2 weeks, and the other 8 work stoppages lasted at 
the most 6 weeks, so that in 1923 there was no dispute which lasted 
very long. The total number of workers involved in disputes in 
1923 was about 2,000. 

The number of days lost in 1923 by the workers directly involved 
was 19,700, the smallest number of days lost since 1897, when in- 
formation was first obtained, except in 1903 when 18,500 days were 
lost because of labor disputes. For the other years only 1912 and 
1915 show losses of less than 50,000 days. The largest numbers 
are shown for 1919 with 900,000 days lost, 1920 and 1921 with each 
about 1,300,000 days, 1922 with 2,300,000, and 1899 with 2,800,000 
working days lost. Work stoppages in 1923 averaged less than 1 
hour per organized worker. 
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Labor Disputes in Finland, 1923 


OCIAL Tidskrift No. 3, 1924, published by the Ministry of Socj,| 

S Affairs, states (pp. 230-238) that according to reports receiv.) 
from employers and employees there were 50 wile stoppaves jj 

Finland in 1923, involving 196 employers and 7,588 workers. () 
the disputes, 29 were designated as strikes and 3 as lockouts 
2 were reported as ‘‘mixed” disputes. Twenty-three of the dis 
were of very small scope, involving at the most 25 workers, and 
involved over 100 workers, 1 of these affecting over 1,000 emp! 
The average number of workers per dispute was 151. Hal 
disputes were of less than 2 weeks’ duration, the average d 
per dispute being 37.3 days. 

In 1923, labor disputes caused a loss of 261,473 working d 
against 252,374 during the previous year. The building ind 
suffered the greatest loss, 42.7 per cent of the total number of 
ing-days lost having occurred in that industry, while machine 
came next with 22.7 per cent. Machine shops showed the hi: 
average loss per worker (136.7 days), while the building ind 
showed the largest average number of days lost per dispute (27 

The building industry led as regards number of workers iny 
in disputes during the year (3,616), and loading and unloading 
next (1,084). 

Demands relating to wages were the principal cause of controver: 
A majority (33) of the wage disputes were caused by demands | 
increased wages, while 4 were caused by attempts to decrease wa 
and 3 by delay in payment of wages. Less than one-half of the w. 
stoppages terminated in favor of the employers; the disputes 
settled, however, involved only one-fourth of the total numbe: 
workers, while about two-thirds of the workers were involved in dis 
putes settled by mutual concessions. 

Official conciliation is reported as having taken place in two di- 
putes. In five cases representatives of the workers’ organizati 
acted as conciliators. 

In the 28 disputes for which information was secured, 3,115 
employees, or 47.8 per cent, were affiliated with the labor orga: 
tions. In 22 of the 42 instances for which reports were availa) 
one or more employers were affiliated with an employers’ ‘associativ 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation: Work of the Department of Labor in April, 1924 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNncriLiATION 


exercised his good offices m connection with 47 labor disputes 
during April, 1924. These disputes affected a total of 25,742 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of 
the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen directly 
and indirectly affected. 
On May 1, 1924, there were 48 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 16 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 64. 
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Ts Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, 
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IMMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for March, 1924 
By W. W. HussBanp, CoMMISsSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION 
HE following tables show the total number of immigrant 
admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departe, 
from the United States during March, 1924, and from 3 
1923, to March, 1924. The tabulations are presented according io 
the countries of last permanent or future permanent residence, races 
or peoples, occupations, and States of future permanent or las 
manent residence. The last table (Table 6) shows the numl| 
aliens admitted under the per cent limit act of May 19, 1921, 





July 1, 1923, to May 7, 1924. 
TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1923, TO M 
1924 
Arrivals Departures 
| Immi- Wenius: Trt 
During— | grant | migrant — Aliens Total Emi- Non- United 
aliens aliens Py aa de- B i... grant jemigrant! Staté 

|} ad- | ad- pre a barred | ®”? ivals | aliens aliens | citizen 
| mitted | mitted | ® 

















July to December, 1923_| 499, 863 | 


















































85, 336 | 173, 156 | 16,985 | 775,340 | 44, 299 910 } 133, 600 
January, 1924__________ | 33,878{ 10,476] 15,638] 2,145] 62,137| 5,723 8,689 | 20,8 
February, 1924... ____- 29, 901 10, 842 22, 161 1, 851 64,755 | 3, 706 | 7, 880 24, 197 
March, 1924.........-- 35, 585 | 13, 271 25, 146 2,0 001 76,003 | 4, 202 7, 983 19, 474 
Poteh, 6 .d-n a, 599, 227 119, 925 236, 101 | 22, 982 | 978, 235 | 57,930 | 100, 462 | 198, 08 
TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITT! 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED | 
THE UNITED STA T ES DURING MARCH, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO M 
1924, BY COUNTRIES 
| Immigrant Emigrant 
Country | July, 1923, Ju 
—— | to March, | Merch to 
ts | 1924 | sits, 

a ‘apintsbinn 
i ec cépecthcuseot 6 232 25 
I ad 96 7, 392 7 
RE SES RS Sa ee ee ae. 7 1, 859 19 
Bulgeria._......... 0 el See’ fae 2 ee | 25 518 12 
Se 2 ee ee ee 58 13, 302 lil 
Denmark -___._- Bot Ss ae eee 467 4, 587 25 
RE eR eatin Bt ak tt sig > Sa ST aa eee 37 414 1 
RY a be Le Ra nS ae eae eae s 3, 590 2 
France, including CR 306 5, 589 67 
SS ee Se a ee. OR. Ta _ 74, 076 8&4 
Great Britain, Ireland: j 

ED... itll cocks vas obo cale ali deopenocteces 154 23, 794 186 
RR Oe: $e Se ae a 2 - ee 27 16, 905 50 
RES, ES lS I i ee Ne ea | Ee SP, 34 33, 269 19 
ee ee Ae ee wrcdteee rane on 5 1, 512 1 
i i as a ee eal aah oh 111 4, 379 621 
9 es 94 5, 403 14 
Italy” (including Sicily and Sardinia)........_..._.____. 3, 022 49, 240 1, 069 
7 a SRS SES REET, RE > So. Rae Se oe ae 7 See 
SSB OEP LA IALE AP AS ll Pt Cn ae 24 2, 265 16 
EEO ee ee 31 3, 644 13 
ESAS? . ea Se - Se Sa 864 11, 390 37 
ee TE REG HT RS. TOE ARR TE aay 174 28, 313 146 
Portugal (in cluding Azores and C ape Verde Islands) -_- 24 2, 586 94 
ea IGE > Seen, ane RA “SR eo ee Se 71 10, 931 57 
SSE YS SS  e  - pl E  e 84 12, 368 16 
Spain (including Cc anary and Balearic Islands)________- 7 721 189 
RR Sis OS ei ee 635 18, 124 27 
I Se oe a db oe ccheatbond 49 3, 655 27 
SS ee En a eile « deeedaers 7 1, 430 5 
[ono Se 111 5, 634 117 130 
I a itiek hve Gnas cde tees ebhscdbentedbncttienl 6 310 i a 
ED is ites deed ntintins Sanoe sane +dgnad __—6, 949 348, 976 | 3, 058 22 
194 [1380] 
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Taste 2-—-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING MARCG, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO MARCH, 


1924, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded 


Immigrant 





Emigrant 














: ps . ’ on , ‘ . 
Country March, ring Bane oy oe : 192 7 
1924 | 094” 1924 - 

8 ae a of 4 86 +a, 2 069 
eT a $2 , S71 192 | 5 
ipdla — nee on Spin Py Pee Ll] 134 | f D5 
Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia_____- ae 53 | 2, 61 2 Ty; 
Turkey in Asia___.__- ~~ e - 15 | 2.741 | 4 157 
Other Asia._----- . icone - : 13 251 7 5 
Total Asia______- PS ee: ee ee a R38 15, 434 99 0 
‘a eee) - ahewn : 30 | 833 ] KF 
,ustralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand_- : 2A | 569 26 63 
Pacific Islands (not specified) « TS , 4] 29 
Canada and Newfoundland ; = 13, 474 146, 780 39 1, 862 
Central America --.....-- atl 107 | 1,316 | 43 118 
3) ee ee > . - 12, 954 66, 104 | Of 1, 528 
South America-.-_----- 444 7, 1m 61 812 
West Indies------- a 761 1, 96s 8 3 009 
Other countries - - -_-_- ; ] 5 2 
7 ‘, VSO 


Grand total __- _ . ee 35, 585 599, 227 


TABLE 3.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT 
AND I 








ALIENS DEPARTED 


























FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MARCH, 1924, ROM JULY, 1923, TO 
MARCH, 1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES 
Immigrar Emigrant 
Race of people March, a, Wee a July, 1923, 
1924 | _—— 1924 “< — 
ee Co i otaaiaedeows 545 8, 279 4] 940 
fF ie cl. ie BE le Re “ < Tes e 60 2, 656 4 36 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)___.....____________- 52 6, 607 | 76 975 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin...______- 68 2, 327 51 1, 317 
- 6 ek eeecknwaings scans 232 3, 519 343 2, 890 
Croatian and Slovenian-...................-.-- a. Seeutglt 88 3, 989 | 70 146 
ll ei eee DS a RR in oa 76 1, 002 | 37 735 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian--____.._.______| 5 270 | 4 141 
So tes on a . ac eauedotimes 235 6, 881 | 44 695 
le a ee Se Ree Atay Me y 105 | 3 117 
i le fered ee : 4, 800 | 73, 304 300 4, 950 
i ee tae Le ME ia ws ehgttate ara 64 | 3, 544 3 261 
= a — . es 3, 803 36, 947 | 82 990 
I ee re 900 92, 202 23 1, 056 
a ae 124 4, 688 | 27 5, 537 
PS pie 907 46, 746 22 170 
1,411 | 36, 019 62 1, 092 
Italian (north) - ----- - oe L cae coe 361 0, 552 140 1, 346 
Italian (south). --_--- é Sa edad 2, 842 41, 102 935 16, 804 
 iidinn cine wid ha taieniich hina 480 3, 552 190 1, 806 
i nw duiind ote Re: 3p YO arin. he 5 53 1 20 
Lithuanian..........--- eatin dees ened: - 27 1, 890 15 297 
ne Dee Ban coneedibescua 103 6, 930 | 26 403 
a ae OEP EO 12, 855 64, 681 | 106 1, 486 
I sheenmmiitietetsnses]* ohne hina |G RR Re Bee res'e- 
als SE a a a 225 18, 666 | 140 1. 882 
Portuguese.....--..-- be Da Cape ics SE bey 137 3, 356 | 96 2. 823 
RE iene Se oe os aseetensns 49 1, 530 | 53 | 796 
Nee cnmernualliebih bina 161 8, 664 22 508 
ED «connescsdassecce-sesgseserese 161 1, 938 | 10 17 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) --_-- 2, 323 38, 255 | 115 1, 760 
i  eueviasianaeania 1, 787 52, 512 51 907 
ne eennnmndwadin wees _ 17 5, 460 | 27 238 
ae (RES, By ee ; 163 2,777 | 226 2, 635 
i si copii my exsiooen : 185 2, 035 59 642 
BITE nwewce-------------- ooo -----e- etrenesces 54 1, 377 | 37 337 
ne uacubbawencnut * al 6 319 6 218 
eee auessuoun > OS 0 fa 58 
West Indian (except Cuban)-_-.-........-.------- eee 107 1, 440 | 29 186 
ae iat lan ar psp satin tw te eerste cba 60 785 | 26 323 
CE ee ee ee ne ee 35, 585 599, 227 4, 202 57, 930 
EE SR ye a ee ee 22, 687 361, 765 3, 382 43, 804 
+ ise 12, 898 237, 462 | 820 14, 036 
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TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTR) 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MAROH, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923 7 
MARCH, 1924, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES , 
































Immigrant Emigrant 
State | July, 1923, Jul 
March, | to March, 
1924 March, 1924 M 
| 1924 
| 
CS EELS EOP OEEE 4 ee ee eee em ee | 11 397 4 
CS PSA See bees See eS te Se il 229 4 
Arisona........... sagen gs hat Se ee eee Sere 952 10, 179 22 | 
pC aS ee ; ‘ ees . 10 145 2 | 
0” Ee eee ad TP a: ee L 3, 962 45, 020 431 | 1 509 
ee, °c eee Ae ee 104 1, 340 20 | ) 
Connecticut ________- Fi? Say af ‘ 456 11, 499 60 | 
Delaware___-_- ia : a 2 426 5 
District of Columbia Vag ga ‘ ; 43 | 1, 330 4 | 
See eee ; pete: . e 200 | 3, 014 60 | 
| RS PSE : : bs, ; oe 14 | 383 | 10 
awen......... icateseaed TE hoo 208 | 1, 581 44 
| EMS ; ‘ Tes he he 65 | 875 5 
as 1, 225 42,514 221 
OO ee ee oid 107 4, 875 26 
ar Oo | 108 3, 556 18 
re ct : oe E 38 59 1, 384 2 
Kentucky__-_-_-_-- re ; 19 522 1 | 
Louisiana ______.__- bs ee | 121 1, 100 34 | 
Maine. a anes j 1, 049 8, 997 6 
peeryiema.......... Lod 68 2, 830 17 
Massachusetts_.......____- 2, 978 50, 503 QR 
Michigan -__...._-- ; 2. 966 49, 944 151 
Minnesota ______-- RD dascnilll 408 9, 434 42 | 
Mississippi - - - - - ___- ee 4 448 1 | 
Reet ........... = oe a 121 4,094 17 | 
EN Ee ees : re : 95 1, 584 14 | 
Nebraska_---_-___- =! : : 49 2, 313 7 | 
ce ey ea ee : 13 209 i | 
New Hampshire - - _-_- ay ee" 578 5, 482 16 
New Jersey _.......-- ipthnn a a ey 622 28, 863 154 
New Mexico_-_____- a. Ss 2. CR 179 1, 051 { | 
cy | 6 ees oe orcas ¥ | 5, 421 146, 921 1, 630 
North Carolina__ 2 241 7 | 
North Dakota________- 81 1, 585 10 | 
“a ee 554 22, 300 136 
ES eee vay , 13 452 5 | 
Oregon______ ae i 356 5, 042 39 | 
Pennsylvania.__._......____- srk 804 44, 594 352 
gS ae ee : sae ; a 0 ae 
Porto Rico________- Se Sen oe 15 200 3 
Rhode Island__-__-_- ‘aii eee . 343 6, 712 47 
es ee ' l 136 2 
EE a : 45 908 9 | 
_ PG EE fi 6 342 5 | 
I ii ke Bek Me ak m ois 9, 192 41, 415 56 | 
Sea i i ; * Ett) ES 18 974 21 | 
J SRE Ry ne ee LTD sane 247 2, 453 3 
Virginia__._____- PERE Ae ee Toe 147 1, 864 11 
Viren Sglemes. ..........:.- ee eS - aS a 1 eS, <n 
. SS ae, B.S ae ee 1,173 15, 780 120 sf) 
West Virginia____________ Se ee aa ated : 50 1, 884 25 
ar SWS B.S 191 8, 772 18 
EE EE 2 S.0 255, MGS GS ee 4 28 520 12 
Ag. Sa, a )S a ee 35,585 | 599, 227 4, 202 | 
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TED qustt 5.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
, TO FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MARCH, 192%, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO 
MARCH, 1924, BY OCCUPATIONS 


Immigrant Emigrant 
| a ee ee ieee 
2 Occupation July, 1923, July, 1923, 
March, to March, to 
1924 March, 1924 March, 
i 1924 1924 
7 Prote sional: 
} RE ee EE a, a aS 48 5 ; 645 
209 Architects__- v3 owe ”. ee se ee et 18 380) l ) 
7 Clergy -- : OS cea cecaian a 115 1, 661 1] 268 
8 Editors da ee 8 ’ 6 47 2 8 
9 Electricians Paty nee ae 128 s, BNE - 2 48 
1, 156 Engineers (professional ee ae ee 172 4 186 11 293 
5 Law yers es i eae lays See re 14 78 } sf 
209 Literary and scientific persons___- ee 24 610 5 66 
1, 073 Musicians 2 SO 65 1, 282 { 58 
fi) Officials (Government)_______- a” 12 fea Kee 39 $36 15 122 
22 Physicians -__ RA! A Re eS eee ; 64 QOF 5 61 
EE Es eee ee 15 333 ] 3] 
Teachers (te a a ee RE Ds ee ee 182 2, 809 } 203 
{ Other professional_..........._- a eee ee 162 3, 293 32 268 
ee cneiiliiiiion 1, 052 20, 429 12 1, 466 
245 Skilled: 
‘4 eS Peete sae. Se ae Tee 106 3,277 | 6 135 
' Barbers and hairdressers._..__............-..--- 75 2, 355 16 144 
aL) Blacksmiths. oe) Se fe 85 2, 991 6 58 
37 ESS AA A A AT MOTE 6 257 l 2 
197 Fee ee ee ee ae 2 | Sa See 
Butchers - Histcatakcmea otha 63 2, 571 ke) 73 
2 Cabinetmakers_. Sat Se oo eee, es 20 4133 l 35 
2 Carpenters and joiners ....................... ileal 688 14, 182 22 444 
2 Cigarette makers_.........._-- he a tied l 12 : 2 
7 RESP ap She sat Bvt 7 239 11 250 
7 Cigar packers _-....-.-- thet t<de te a eek 7. See a ts. I 
248 Clerks and accountants __- da pec: Road 1, 121 21, 404 55 716 
Dressmakers ______. = e ; or ; 106 3, 413 5 99 
sy Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary) ---- 64 3. 090 i) 65 
i Furriers and fur workers a teas 10 285 2 10 
2 Ee > Se a © Oe? Pa 53 1, O86 3 77 
2, AD EN Re RTE, SESE eh oe 7 286 aie 2 
fi SUT MONI, on uc bee ndncceccaccen< ore. 94 6, 983 | 10 RI 
Sn alg NEE Be ll hy lh VE Ea ere = - 26 401 3 2: 
ZY ee en hae cw onminedes 2 3, 607 sea 3 
TERS OS ea : ER SS eR 273 5, 880 12 179 
Mariners________. eS ar ee Fe 480 7, 606 | 20 244 
’ Tis aa Poe. - SM SSP ieee + See ee 170 4, 908 | 18 134 
Mechanics (not specified) ee <a sociedad 310 7, 401 21 164 
t Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin) ---_- 34 1, 045 3 17 
j I I iat is a. oh dea tilts os din telhaananasciet aidan 12 _ , ae 76 
wT lake EE BB eA Bae eRe 17 596 ! 3 
: Mimers__.____- SAS RES oF anaes >. > Fe 140 6, 468 57 600 
U I ne richie elie 146 3, 371 6 o7 
Pattern makers _-_-______- EP Ae.) ee Oe 7 . 2 ee : 2 
a acti a clin sen cetbvwe piers a cient 0 eine e 9 400 l 10 
st) Plasterers.____. ‘ at ARR Peale ncetirth-= 2 40 593 l 23 
12 a de ee Chee LS. oe 7 1, 812 2 50 
y Printers_____- oe & ele al a el Sg aad 72 1, 502 i 35 
5 Saddlers and harnessmakers ee RR cogs TS Re 7 302 l 1 
Seamstresses__.__._.___- . hnda, a gimiiaceaewmiias 7% 2, 128 5 34 
"J Seemmeners. ...._.._...... Ett te oe A 96 4, 365 17 235 
Sl Ea Ea ame APOE har Rell peti 56 R68 1 15 
Stonecutters _ - _ --_- ike dhaiides Seis ae RR hee, Ree I 36 506 l 16 
. i_——_ipe ae a ee eee teat pom 125 6, 255 29 252 
Tanners and curriers : <i ee 5 175 y 5 
Textile workers (not speeified) __...........---...-- 21 437 |-- , I 
sr SP pe Pate ad. 3D. 18 667 l 6 
Tebacco workers_____.._.._-_-- Tews ae T ee 2 1, = 1 
iw ail awe 6A eel iain 19 337 l 6 
Weatcn and clock makers.........................-- 6 Oe 23: 7 
SS EE OL ae 44 2, 590 33 339 
Wheelwrights____- Sh ss es eens A Sele, | ER DUT Bi ackeran 4g aeneniiaadede 


Woodworkers (not specified) ______- ty Ate Sp 3 17 456 2 3 
LR NR, Sc TE CT a Ae Ta 230 4, 970 16 132 
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TaBLeE 5.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPA 














FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MARCH, 1924, AND FROM JULY, i9 _ 
MARC ‘Hi, 1924, BY OC JOU PATIONS— Concluded 
= ———— : 
Immigrant Emigrar 
Occupation July, 1923, | Ju 
March, | to March, 
1924 | March, | 1924 
| 1924 : 
tLO 
Miscellaneous: me 
Agents......- — oe pen nati 111 | 1, 754 19 | 
Bankers. -_-- Sekar 4 | 140 4 | 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters__...___-____- 80 | 1, 554 l 
Farm laborers_-__--_- ae a 920 24, 860 10 | 
i Saas 809 | 17, 025 83 
SE - ; 206 | 2, 571 7 
Hotel keepers ___...__-- anid | 13 | 155 { 
PS “spas , 9, 870 | 89, 548 2, 194 
Manufacturers ____.______-- es ee he 16 461 6 
Merchants and dealers - oe 454 | 9, 766 222 
es Sls Sea : 1, 138 47, 216 ¥5 
Other miscellaneous.................-.----- = 1, 135 22, 535 137 7 
5 Ny OP AIS 8S eee a, eee : ” ede 14, 756. 217, 594 a 2. 782 
No occupation (including women ane children) ___ 14, 690 227, 150 | B96 
Grand total Mu piee Locate 35, 585 509,227 | 4, 202 O1 








TasLeE 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED § 
UNDER THE PER CENT LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY P 
RESOLUTION NO. 55, SEXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 11, 1922, J 
1923, TO MAY 7, 1924 



































Maximum | Admitted A cimeen] AK imittec lip 
Country or region of birth monthly | May 1-7, a a July 1 to = 
quota | 1924 — May 7 
Re se er eee Se ub. nee 58 | 288 288 of 
Bapeees (Reman) .........-.........-. da 46 | <<a 230 175 
a te CE Fn aS RE CLS 7 | Sees 7, 342 /, 342 en 
hihinrineweitesbibeecee-cxee oan isercscukean 1, 563 1, 563 of 
I cil erdninis naceenichntiniem =o sd lasbsdian cmt SS: 302 302 
Czechoslovakia..............-- . os Sie ae EEE a wuceien Go ] 14, 357 14, 357 ot 
nd an hocctnnademensie« np tise ammeiadl 60 5 hein ad 301 301 | 96 
il ey ialT E T Mlaiapets wae aoe 2 ead 5, 619 5, 619 | - 
Ss ~chuinetiscacsessneteena aS 270 | 41 | 1, 348 | 815 
ies <a Boni one ion eS: 3, 921 3, 921 | 
Fiume...______- ERIN ATNBIES. Fe 14 71 61 ch 
Soe pl acd lig On. Ei ied 1, 146 | 66 | 5, 729 5, 405 | 
Germany-____- ae tek sR  . | Bee 67, 607 | 67, 607 p! 
Great Britain, Ireland_______7__- scbaeaied 15, 468 77, 342 | 77, 342 el 
Rt Ae a Bi NPS gf 3, 063 | 3, 063 
An EG 1, 149 | 13 5, 747 | 5, 745 | th 
ST istindesn detbiinsininadaneepricss iipappaigios oy eR Ae 75 | 31 
til GL A AE i stp pt da a eee 8 ke es aay $2, O57 | $2, O57 
hh cealiinid dels tmennd tithe seacosckbenand aaa 1, 540 1, 540 | 
ES oh hn os ea dcemme i iners eed SRE eae 2, 629 2, 629 | 
Luxemburg. .---_-- PRE AN al A MTR ed fee periods 92 92 | mn 
Netherlands__......_._.-- + A Re SAE Ala od _ * See: 3, 607 3, 607 | 
ET TAT To aE Ly as 12, 202 12, 202 | m 
TER «SMR SEE Sy tel Sy SSRRRRRErs: 30, 977 30, 977 | f 
oo os aid ee ha kg diene  , SAS 2, 465 2 465 | l 
I le RR AE LO I "| gegetensstr 7, 419 7, 419 | 
ee eee POM CGE °° | Spppopree: 24, 405 24, 405 
a aaa EDR 2 ese -*, Seearepeem: 912 912 | in 
i fe ee |; eabehegbeaers 20, 042 20, 042 | . 
Switzerland. ................- EE EL aE |, eHerrgres 3, 752 3, 752 | : ti] 
NG Oy: ARE FS - S S | 6, 426 6, 426 
RETR = ES aR 17 |------------ 86 86 
SS Sear a Epc? Ae eed bees 57 57 
(Re EA, gs aS EL gp COREE 882 882 | 
SER BEER R o- 1. S o eae Oe no eo ee 2, 654 2, 654 
DT ip taba. 1 6? 5 Se age a Ee pp EE Tle ee! 92 92 7 
RS PE EE. Sa PN Se SE  y See 104 104 
SIE ene Tee F lig? 2 > 2 a a ig Cele Fy 18 18 
iis tes % pecerreens.: 121 121 ] 
I a a pg SS SR 279 279 | 1 
New Zealand and Pacific Islands-.-__...._-- de 80 80 | | 
| ee 71, 561 121 357, 803 356, 835 po 

1 After all pending cases for which quotas have been granted and admissions charged to the quota during 1g 

the current fiscal year have been deducted from the annual quota. D 


? Annual quota exhausted. 
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FACTORY AND MINE INSPECTION 





Virginia * 
HE activities of the inspection service of the Virginia Bureau of 
Labor and Industrial Statistics, exclusive of coal-mine inspec- 
tion, are given below for the years ending September 30, 1922, and 
September 3Q, 1923: 
ACTIVITIES OF FACTORY INSPECTORS IN VIRGINIA 1922 AND 1923 





Year ending— | Year ending 
Item Item 
Sept Sept. Sept Sept 
30, 1922 30, 1923 30, 1922 | 30, 1923 

Total inspections -_-___- 3, 045 4,947 |' Corrections without recourse to 
Employees: | law: 

Male —_ 15, 509 74, 515 Child labor 117 
| | es ..| 29, 492 41, 641 | Safety appliances ARO 913 

Orders issued: Fire escapes - eee 23 130 
Safety appliances - i 773 1, 345 | Sanitary -_---- 193 271 
Sanitary__-. ~ at See: 202 286 | Seats for females } ee Se: 4s 
Fire escapes - ; : 23 141 | Prosecutions: 

Violations: Fire escapes - Lhoek 6 
Child labor___--- era 254 717 | Child labor. “Eee ee 137 665 
Ten-hour law 16 251 Ten-hour law : + ae 16 251 
Seats for fermales______- res eee 18 





Flagrant violations of the sanitary law were found in the matter 
of toilets. Upon receiving an order for compliance with the law, 
employers usually correct the insanitary conditions; but in cases 
of failure to do so, the best the inspection service can do is to issue 
other sanitation orders to be cadiel out in 28 days. Under the law 
28 days’ notice is required “before legal action can be taken.”’ 

Complaints have been received at the division of women and 
children relative to illnesses resulting from fumes, especially sul- 
phuric acid fumes. There is no legal provision, however, for the 
elimination of this evil. The division can only use persuasion in 
this connection. 

Coal-Mine Inspection 

During the year ending June 30, 1922, coal-mine inspections 
numbered 316; in the previous year, 348. The number of recom- 
mendations made in the latter year was 1,232—88 more than in the 
first year of the biennium covered by the report. 

There were 23 fatal and 648 nonfatal accidents in Virginia mines 
in the year ending September 30, 1922; in the following year 40 fatal 
and 1,025 nonfatal accidents. 





Italy ? 


HE Italian factory inspection service created by the law of De- 

cember 22, 1912, has been reorganized by a royal decree of 
December 30, 1923, published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of March 
14, 1924. 


Os ee 


1 Virginia. Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. 25th and 26th Annual Reports. Richmond, 
923 








* Confederazione Generale dell’Industria Italiana. L’Organizzazione Industriale, Rome, Mar. 15, 1924, 
. 2. 
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The new decree assigns to the factory inspectors the following 
duties: , 

(a) To see to the enforcement of all labor and accident prevention 
laws in industrial and commercial establishments, offices, and ay 
culture and in general everywhere where salaried employees or Wave 
workers are employed. 

(6) To collect and transmit to the Ministry of National Ecor jmy 
news and information as to the condition and development o 
tional production and in general all information concerning indu 
and vf ae that the ministr y may request. 

(c) To perform all the other duties prescribed by the law of De- 
cember 22, 1912, or such as the Ministry of National Economy 
specially assign to them. 

Thirteen inspection districts are established by the decree, with 
headquarters in Turin, Genoa, Padua, Trieste, Milan, Bresciy 
Bologna, Florence, Rome, Naples, Bari, Catania, and Cagliari. | 
the head of each district is a chief district inspector. Inspection 
offices are, moreover, to be established in the capital of each Pro. 
and these offices are to be in charge of a principal inspector or 0! 
assistant inspector. To the various district inspection offices 
also assigned medical inspection officers. Where the exigencies of 
the service require it the chief district inspectors and the inspectors 
residing in the individual Provinces may employ suitable persons to 
assist them. Such assistants can, however, be employed for only a 
limited time, and when their contract expires it may be renewed 
a period not to exceed five years. The number of special assistants 
in the inspection service proper May never exceed 120, and thos 
employed in a clerical capacity may not exceed 40. 

The conditions for admission to the factory inspection service «and 
for subsequent promotion are specified in articles 15 and 19 of tle 
royal decree of November 11, 1923. A number of positions are to 
be reserved for graduates in medicine, agricultural science, physics, 
and chemistry. 

The salaries and other costs of special temporary assistants c1- 
ployed by the chief inspectors are to be borne by the social insura/ 
institutes. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





Illinois 
REPORT on volume of employment in Illinois in March, 1924, 
is given on pages 126 and 127 of this issue of the Montuty LABor 
REVIEW. 





lowa 
EMPLOYMENT conditions in Iowa industries in March, 1924, are 
4 shown on page 128 of the present number of the Monruiy LABoR 
REVIEW. 





Maryland 
OR the percentage changes in the number of employees and in 
the payrolls of various industries of Maryland from March to 
April, 1924, see table, page 129. 





Massachusetts 


OLUME of employment statistics for March, 1924, for Massa- 

chusetts are published in the section on recent employment 
statistics, page 130. Earnings of male and female workers in the 
State for the same month are given on page 90. 





New York 


TABLE on page 131 shows recent fluctuations in employment in 
selected industries in New York State. 





Virginia 
HE following data regarding industry in Virginia are taken from 
the 25th and 26th annual pes of the Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics of that State for the years ending September 30, 
1922, and September 30, 1923: 
SUMMARY OF VIRGINIA INDUSTRY FOR THE YEARS 1921 AND 1922 











Item | 1921 1922 
es | I. 

Number of plants 40-5 Wire Jad ee “ee en | 1, 938 | 1,857 
CR os. b.2ts dhs onkb denewees dens endure chee were $364, 698, 478 | $368, 072, 951 
QIN Gs. 50-53. cob adbabbdelsMoan ncndccaddccpes« $463, 825, 895 | $471, 840, 736 
Amount paid in salaries to sal: wied employees! _____- $9, 417, 605 $8, 693, 834 
Amount paid in wages to wage earners?________.____._________-- $69, 001, 983 | $69, 125, 023 
Total amount paid in wages and salaries____......___- eS oe $78, 419, 588 $77, 818, 857 

Number of salaried employees: 
A, Sa Ll Ea SRDS ot a cc I 5, 909 | 6, 111 
EE SE ee ee ee a eer Ee - 1, 930 | 1, 524 
ee ee A Ae aE A PA ES aE LS SR A . 7, 839 | 7, 635 

Number of wage earners: 

ES SS ET SE a ee ee ee. 80, 982 69, 466 
te thn a Scders< e+ —echeagtndsteaamabisatess Alike 24, 662 23, 980 
TE ee ee eee eee eres ae See eee te | 105, 644 93, 446 





‘ Does not include salaries of salaried employees in building trades, mines, and quarries. 
* Does not include wages paid in building trades, mines, or quarries. 
* Does not include salaried help employed in building trades, mines, and quarries. 
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A calculation based on figures in the above table shows that t}, 
wage bill for 1921 was equivalent to 14.9 per cent of value of the oy). 
put of all the industries reporting. The wage bill for 1922 w,. 
equivalent to 14.7 per cent of the value of output for that year. |, 
this connection attention is called to the last column in the second 


section of the following table. In this column the percentage of {)), 
wage bill to value of output varies strikingly from industry to indy. 
try, ranging from 3.7 per cent in abattoirs, meats, packing, etc, ;, 


37.1 per cent in sawmills. 


SUMMARY OF CERTAIN LEADING INDUSTRIES IN VIRGINIA IN 1922 























Total 
Number} } num 
| of ‘ : , | ber ot 
Industry | plants | ;‘ — Value of | salaried 
| report- | investec output em- 
| ing ploy- 
ees 
Abattoirs, meat packing, etc__._.__......_._________- 16 | $5, 561, 658 '$27, 593, 171 302 
ES SESE EE 11 | 31, 927, 782 | 31, 682, 683 93 70 
Ug ears hee = te 33 | 6,297,012 | 11, 803, 678 | 192 ” 
Flour and grist mill products_______________________- 252 | 8, 293, 503 | 15, 316, 508 | 264 
RE EEE aS 42 5, 703, 995 8, 803, 302 | 66 
aE aa Tee 111 | 46, 496, 455 | 26, O86, 725 | Re 
Lime, cement, and limestone_______________________. 39 | 5, 799,.337 | 5, 406,907 | 82 
Paper and pulp mill products___._._____._____________ 9 | 10,590,709 18, 174, 425 125 
Peanut cleaning establishments, coffee roasting, etc__| 30 | 3,850,612 12, 685, 340 | 262 
presen ea Gmmravime.._...._.-.. 2-5 167 | 7,172,840 | 9,839, 501 | 7 ? 
ON EE BS SEP | eer eee 69 5, 705, 959 | 10, 274, 678 186 i 239 
i ret ele CE ela alll ee eee 88 | 13,090,921 | 9, 271, 794 184 { 
5 SE SLITS ST EE 4 3 | 13, 461, 653 | 16,303, 722 | 553 
EEE ae 12 | 15, 470, 919 | 19, 873, 083 133 
Tannery products and tanning extracts_____________- 24 | 8, 606,719 | 10, 201, 635 | Ré 
ee Genes eeroaneene. cs 8 2c... 82 | 41, 781, 528 |101, 700, 758 | 512 
Wood products (baskets, boxes, crates, and shooks) _. 42 | 11, 124, 238 11, 946, 519 204 
| Amount T 
| Amount! paidin | Amount | . *°*#! 
| paid in salaries paid in pow YY 
Industry | salaries to wages to | Pald in 
5 to salaried wage . ~% 
| Officials em- earners Rowe 
ployees | are 
: ' 
Abattoirs, meat packing, etc____.._..__._.___.______| $239, 776 | $549, 205 |$1, 029, 257 |$1, 818, 238 
OS a Ca | 213,299 | 187,152 | 6, 832, 736 233, 187 | 
I nes _..| 206,788 | 312,146 | 1,015, 484 | 1, 534, 418 | 
Flour and grist mill products_______.__.________. _..| 267,468 | 185, 346 782, 346 | 1, 235, 160 | 
Furniture, mattresses, ete .--....__- iidadtisinr ssa aig oe é 183, 644 | 152,270 | 1,904, 445 | 2, 240, 359 | 
une Gi WS in, os os os eh bik 11, 117, 314 |1, 377, 811 | 9, 249, 561 |11, 744, 686 
Lime, cement, and limestone-_-.._______- Ss | 156, 708 80, 589 | 1,321,955 | 1, 559, 252 
Paper and pulp mill products_________- _.....--------| 180,022] 315,970 | 2, 198, 450 | 2, 694, 442 


002, 292 43 


355, 568 


Peanut cleaning establishments, coffee roasting, etc_ | 199, 476 184, 495 618, 321 
EE Ta ene | 659, 634 |1, 015, 347 | 2, 680, 587 





Sash, doors, and blinds............---...------------ 352, 064 | 283, 120 | 1,778, 035 | 2, 413, 190 
et wa dael .--| 249,947 131,781 | 3, 443, 070 | 3, 824, 798 
Shipbuilding ____.......___-- Gath es Oct! SR 77,328 | 573,315 | 5, 206, 366 857, 009 9 
ES RE ETS Ey _.-| 124,015 349, 052 | 4,751, 828 224, 895 23.9 
Tannery products and tanning extracts_._...._..___- | 191, 878 139, 793 | 1, 102, 102 433, 773 ) 
Tepesee ana its progeets. . 2.25... .....-..-..-...---- | 525,952) 669,710 | 6,928, 097 | 8, 123, 759 6.8 


GO OO Or) SO OD eS 





, 235, 126 | 





Wood products (baskets, boxes, crates, and shooks)__| 366,367 | 294,190 | 2, 574, 569 ; ; 


1 Not including officials. 


1 


Accounts of certain activities of the Virginia bureau of labor and 
industrial statistics appear in the sections on child labor and factory 
and mine inspection, pages 97 and 199. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Attempt of Brazilian Government to Reduce the Cost of Living 


RECENT communication from the United States consul at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, states that the President of Brazil promul- 
gated a decree on March 19, 1924, which provides that action be 
taken to reduce the present excessive costs of living in Brazil and 
especially in Rio de Tasidivss Prices of milk, meat, fish, rice, beans, 
flour, potatoes, sugar, and coffee are covered by this» decree. A 
committee of governmental officials appointed for the purpose of 
discussing steps to be taken by the Gerecmnant to combat these 
prevailing high food prices concluded that a large percentage of the 
price increases have been due to activities of food profiteers and 
speculators. 

Emergency grocery stores are to be established and the operation 
of curb markets is to be encouraged according to the decree, for the 
purpose of selling staple food products at the lowest possible prices. 
The decree authorizes the Minister of Transportation and Public 
Works to make any other regulations he considers essential for a 
strict enforcement of the present decree, which became effective 
on March 19, 1924. 


Industrial Notes from China 


HE Chinese Economic Bulletin, April 5, 1924, which is compiled 
and published by the Chinese Government Bureau of Economic 
Information at Peking, contains the following items of information: 


3) 


Railway Operation 


The Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway, with a length of some 250 miles 
including a 10-mile feeder passing through certain coal-mining 
districts, has recently been take over by the Chinese after having 
been operated by the Japanese. The gross operating revenue 
of the line in 1923 was $9,800,000, about one-third of which came from 
the short line running through the coal section. The railway system 
has about 100 locomotives, 200 passenger cars, and 1,600 freight 
cars. The use of new American locomotives which carry a heavy 
dead weight has resulted in damage to about one-tenth of the 1,000 
bridges on the line. Under the former management there was much 
diserumination in the freight rates on coal, Japanese shippers paying 
lower rates than Chinese and high discounts being granted to mining 
companies through special contracts. In order to unify rates the 
railway administration has adopted special freight rates for coal. 
The rates vary according to the destination of the shipments, dis- 
tinguishing between coal intended for export, coal transported be- 
tween stations, and that shipped within the suburbs of Tsingtao. 
The ordinary rate is 1.2 cents per ton-kilometer and the export rate 
$2.10 per ton. The total number of employees on the railroad is 
5,923, of whom 1,480 are officials. This is an increase of 512 officials 
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over the number employed when the line was under Japanese - 
trol and a total increase of 979 employees under the new adminis. 
tration. 

Compulsory Education 


In the Province of Shensi the primary schools are at presen 
largely maintained by private honda and there is only a sma! 
tendance of the children of the villages. The provincial authoritie 
have planned to adopt a system of compulsory education. (Com- 
mercial taxes and a surtax on land as well as public funds will be 
used to support these schools and a board elected in each district 
will administer the school fund. Normal schools will be established 
and a college known as Northwestern University is now being organized. 
It is expected that the latter institution will draw students from 
other Provinces. 





Establishment of a Standardization Office in Norway 


N OCTOBER, 1923, the Norwegian Industrial Association took 
steps toward the standardization in Norway of all industrial 
commodities. To carry out this work, a standardization committee 
was established with the help of Government and private sub- 
scriptions.' 

Commerce Reports for April 28, 1924, states that a standardi 
tion office has recently been established by the Norw egian Govern- 
ment to investigate standards at home and abroad for the purpose of 
adopting those ‘that are applicable to Norwegian industries. Efforts 
will be made to attain greater uniformity in the dimensions, patterns, 
and quality of the products in Norway and to abolish unnecessary 
variations. Attention will first be given to the standardization of 
paper sizes and the uniform execution of technical drawings. 

t is stated that subsequently all other products will be considered 
with the idea of reducing mS EG costs and giving the consume! 
goods of greater practical usefulness. 


1See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, 1924, p. 205. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


MicH1IGAN (GocrBic County).—Inspector of Mines. Annual report for the year 
ending September 30, 1923. (Ironwood, 19232] 38 pp. 


The average number of men employed for the full working year of 300 days in 
the 15 mines covered by the report was 4,793. <A total of 1,657 accidents occurred 
during the year, 345 of which were compensable. Of the compensable accidents, 
11 were fatal, 37 resulted in lost time of more than 3 months, and 297 lasted less 
than 3 months. The average number of compensable days per reported ac- 
cident was 24.4 and the average number of compensable accidents per 100,000 
man-days was 23.58. 

New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Court decisions on workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, November, 1922-—February, 1924. Albany, 1924. 135 pp. Special 
bulletin No. 128. 

This bulletin is the fifth in a series of special bulletins presenting court decisions 
and opinions upon subjects other than constitutionality and coverage, these two 
points being discussed in another series of bulletins. The subject matter pre- 
sented in the current issue is distributed under 18 principal heads, these being 
subdivided variously so that it is possible to find grouped the current opinions 
and rulings on any one of a number of the more important points involved in 
compensation legislation and administration. Taken together the two series of 
bulletins comprise an important body of precedents established by one of the 
most important industrial States, whose judicial interpretations are highly 
respected by the courts of other States. 

Virernta.—Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. T wenty-fifth and twenty- 
sizth annual reports. Part I, October 1, 1921, to September 30, 1922; Part 
II, October 1, 1922, to September 30, 1923. Richmond, 1923. 224 pp. 

Data from this report are published on pages 97, 199, and 201, of this issue of 
the Montuiy Laspor REvIiEew. 

Unitep States.—Department of Agriculture. Conditions affecting the demand 
for harvest labor in the wheat belt, by Don D. Lescohier. Washington, 1924. 
46. pp. Bulletin No. 1230. 

In order to make a more accurate estimate of the labor needed in the wheat 
belt so that the requisite number of men may be attracted to these localities, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics made a study of conditions in 66 of the 
most important wheat-growing counties of the United States. The various 
factors influencing the demand for additional workers in harvest and threshing 
periods were studied, including the different kinds of machinery used, different 
methods of farm management, and different systems of cropping. Tables are 
given in this report showing the total acreage of farms, the percentage of grain 
acreage, the number of laborers per 100 acres, the length of the harvest period by 
size of farms, the labor turnover, methods of obtaining harvest labor, number 
of workers placed by Federal and State employment offices, and average wages 
and hours. 

—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Children in gainful 
occupations at the Fourteenth Census of the United States. Washington, 
1924. 276 pp. 

Contains the child labor statistics of the Fourteenth Census, with an intro- 
ductory analysis, and a special detailed analysis of the figures relating to thirteen 
occupations regarded as of particular importance. Some of the data relating 
to the general child labor situation are summarized on pages 95 and 96 of this 
issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 
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Unitep Statres.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Stone d 
or rock dusting to prevent coal-dust explosions, as practiced in Great Brita 
France, by George S. Rice. Washington, 1924. iv, 57 pp. Bulletin 22 
Gives a study of foreign experiments in the use of rock dust to preve 
plosions of coal dust, based on the author’s personal observation and on b 
lished records, and discusses the application to American mines of the results 
of the European experience. 





Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Proceedings of th, 
eleventh annual meeting of the Internctional Association of Public Em ploy. 
ment Services, held at Toronto, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. Washington. 
1924. vi, 56 pp. Bulletin No. 3565. Sateen and unemployment 
series. 

This bulletin contains the addresses delivered at the eleventh annual meet; 
of the association. The conference was attended by representatives of 
Federal and State employment services of the United States and by Federa! and 
Provincial representatives of the Canadian Employment Service, as w: 
by many other persons interested in employment and unemployment prob! 
The program was divided into four topics: Public employment service, Unemp). 
ment, Rehabilitation, and Migratory labor. There was considerable discu 
at the business session of the proposed amalgamation with the Internati 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials, and a committee to meet wit 
similar committee from the other organization to formulate a satisfactory basi 
for the confederation of the two associations was authorized. 


7a 





Railroad Labor Board. Average daily wage rates of railroad employees on 
Class I carriers. Washington, 1924. 12 pp. Wage series, report No. 4. 

Figures from this report are published on pages 86 to 90 of this issue of tly 
MontTsiy Laspor REVIEW. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AustTratia.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. A report of cases dec: 
and awards made, including conferences convened by the president and de} 
presidents during the year 1922. Melbourne [19287]. xxiv, 1580 pp. Com. 
monwealth arbitration reports, Vol. 16. 

— (New Sovutn Wates).—Bureau of Statistics. Official year book, 1 
Sydney, 1924. 740 pp. 

Gives a résumé of the history and development of New South Wales, and sta- 
tistics and descriptive text dealing with various aspects of the industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural life, Government organization and activities, and the 
like. 





(WesTERN AvSTRALIA).—Government Statistician. Pocket year book, 
1924. Perth, 1924. 104 pp. 


A small compendium of statistical information including the subjects of build- 
ing, cooperative, and friendly societies, employment, wages, immigration and 
emigration, index numbers of purchasing power of money, etc. 
Breiorum.—Ministére de l’Industrie et du Travail. Conseil Supérieur du 

Travail. Douzieme session, 1920-1923. Vol.I. Brussels, 1923. 517 p). 

Volume 1 of the proceedings of the twelfth session of the Superior Labor 
Council of Belgium, 1920 to 1923. Special reports were presented on the appii- 
cation of the law of June 14, 1921, relating to the 8-hour day and the 48-! 
week, the law of July 17, 1905, on Sunday rest inindustrial and commercial enter- 
prises, and the Government bill regulating home work. 








Inspection du Travail. Rapports annuels 23™¢ année (1922). Brus- 
sels, 1923. 299 pp. 


The twenty-third annual report of the labor inspection service of Belgium. he 
report covers accidents, hours of work, work of women and children, factory regu- 
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lations, health and safety, etc. The results of the inspections are reported by 

Provinces. 

BeLaiuM.—Ministére de |’Industrie et du Travail. Office du Travail. Annuaire 
de la législation du travail, années 191441919. Tome II. Brussels, 1923. 
xvi, 536 pp. 

This volume contains the text of labor laws and decrees promulgated in France 

and Great Britain during the years 1914 to 1919. 

CaANADA.—Commission to inquire into the industrial unrest among the steel 
workers at Sydney, N. 8S. Report. Ottawa, 1924. 24 pp. Printed as a 
supplement to the Labor Gazette, February, 1924. 


Among the conclusions and recommendations made by the commission are the 
following: 

Working hours have been-excessive in certain of the company’s departments 
under the two-shift system. 

Prompt and earnest attention should be given to the abolition of the 24-hour 
change-over period and the 7-day week. 

Careful consideration should be given to the matter of establishing the 3-shift 
plan (8 hours per shift) in the departments where the processes are continuous, 
and a maximum of 10 hours per day for other workers. 

The company should discuss with employees’ representatives the question of 
using some of the surplus acquired in prosperous years to tide the shareholders 
and employees over periods of industrial depression when lowered wage rates are 
being contemplated and irregular employment is in prospect. 

In case the preceding recommendation is not acted upon, an investigation of 
what is done with the company’s surplus funds should be made by some com- 
petent authority. 

~ (Nova Scotia).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Factories Inspec- 
tor. Annual report for year ended September 30, 1928. Halifax, 1924. 24 
pp. 

It is stated in the above publication that the number of accidents in the fac- 
tories of Nova Scotia for the year covered by the report was 1,422, including 9 
fatalities. In the preceding year there were 1,326 accidents, of which 9 were fatal. 
France.—Ministére du Travail. Statistique Générale de la France. Statistique 

annuelle des institutions d’assistance, années 1920 et 1921. Paris, 1923. 
li, 128 pp. 

A statistical report on the operation of various institutions for assistance in 
France for the years 1920 and 1921, including statements of relief granted for 
old-age and invalidity, care of orphans and abandoned children, maternity 
allowances, and assistance to large families. 

Great Britarn.—[Exchequer and Audit Department.] Unemployment. Sta- 
tistics relating to financial provision for relief of unemployment (including pos/- 


war resettlement of ex-members of His Majesty’s forces) from the armistice. 
London, 1924. 12 pp. Cmd. 2082. 


The approximate amounts allotted to various unemployment relief schemes 
were as follows: 


Training and resettlement-_-__.__.__.____-__- etsiaead 1 £102, 000, 000 
Unemployment insurance----.._............-.---.--. 42, 500, 000 
Unemployment grants committee____.________- Sieed 4, 500, 000 
Ministry of Transport programs: 

PG gi yi Uiwoes Fou 9, 250, 000 

Acceleration of road schemes__________________- 8, 250, 000 
SONS > Eee ssi ae ied 1, 250, 000 
I i «tan 2, 250, 000 
li IP ele Si ap le it 500, 000 





Te ll tid ek oe td ani nttisin slaw dm 30> dbo 170, 500, 000 


! Pound sterling at par=$4.8665. Exchange rate varies. 
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The greater part of the amount appropriated for training and resettlemen; s) 
went for the out-of-work donation of the early postwar period, only abo; 
£35,000,000 being devoted to training. A somewhat detailed statement is vive, 
of the income and expenditures of the unemployment insurance fund, showin, 
that £154,874,000 has been paid out in benefits, and that of the income d , 
this period, which (apart from resources on hand, interest, and loans) amounted 
to £141,837,000, the Government contributed 26.8 per cent, the employers 38.2 
per cent, and the employees 34.9 per cent. 

From the time of the armistice the net amount expended for training w 
ployed women was £448,022, of which the Government contributed 56 pe 
cent, while for the training of unemployed juveniles it spent £100,900. 

In addition to the amounts thus contributed by the central Governmen 
poor-law authorities, during the period from the armistice up to January 2 
1924, gave in relief to ‘‘persons ordinarily engaged in some regular occu; 
and their dependents” £24,890,195. 

Great Britain.—Home office. Committee on compensation for silicosis. 
report, dealing with the refractories industries (silicosis) scheme, 1919. Lo 
1924. 71 pp. 

The industries covered by the silicosis compensation scheme are those eng 
in getting and manipulating highly siliceous materials used in the manufactur 
of refractory bricks and other articles for lining furnaces. Employees in these 
industries developing silicosis as a result of exposure to silica dust have | 
eligible for workmen’s compensation since February 1, 1919. During the { 
years in which the scheme has been in operation compensation has been pai: 
170 cases. The present report discusses briefly the causation of silicosis and it 
effect on workers; conditions which led to the enactment of the workmen’s « 
pensation (silicosis) act, 1918, especially in relation to the refractories industric: 
and a study of defects in the provisions and administration of the act. 
result of the study the committee recommends certain changes in the sch: 
including better provisions for medical examination and for radiographic exa: 
nations, suspension from further employment in these industries of workme: 
found to be suffering from tuberculosis, and provision of a specific penalty { 
employers who continue to give employment to any workman who has bee: 
suspended under the scheme. The appendixes contain the text of the sili 
act, 1918; the workmen’s compensation act, 1906; a financial statement of | 
refractories industries compensation fund; and an account of the provisions fo: 
dealing with miners’ phthisis in South Africa. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—Russia. Orders: Hygiene and Safety. Geneval 
[19237]. 43 pp. Legislative series, 1922.—Russ. 2. 

This pamphlet contains the text of orders of the People’s Labor Commissa: 
relating to the protection of workers in bristle and brush industries, manufact vir 
of mineral salts and acids, the construction and operation of lifting apparatu: 
clothing industry, agriculture, fur industry, tobacco factories, peat works, paper 
industry, and manufacture of chrome salts. 

. Regulations: Assessment and disputes committees. Geneva [192° 
8 pp. Legislative series, 1922—Russ. 6. 

An order of the People’s Labor Commissariat respecting the organization o/ 
assessment and disputes committees in State, public, and private institutions. 

. Regulations: Hours of work. Geneva [19237]. 11 pp. Legislativ 
series, 1922—Russ. 8. 

The text of the regulations concerning the working day and the calculations 
of the hours of work for wage-earning and salaried employees in the transport 
industry, and the hours of work in hospitals, sanatoria, and veterinary institu- 
tions are published in this pamphlet. 
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SwepEN.—[Socialdepartementet.] Pensionsstyrelsen. Allmdnna pensions férsak- 
ringen dr 1922. Stockholm, 19238. 20 pp. Sveriges officiella statistik. 
Férsdkringsvdasen. 

Report of the Swedish Pensions Board on compulsory old-age and invalidity 
insurance in Sweden. Certain figures from this report are given in the arti- 
cle on pages 160 and 161 of this issue of the Montuity LaBor Review. 





Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillging, arbetstid och arbetslin inom Sveriges 
jordbruk dr 1922. Jdmte specialundersékning rérande vissa léne- och arbets- 
férhdllanden (Del I). Stockholm, 1924. 122 pp. Sveriges officiella statistik. 
Socialstatistik. 

A report by the Swedish Social Board on labor supply, hours of work, and 
wages in Swedish agriculture in 1922. Also contains Part I of a report of a 
special investigation into wages and working conditions on the larger farms for 
the years 1920-21 and 1921-22. 

SwiITZERLAND.—|Finanz-und Zolldepartement.] Statistisches Bureau. Statistisches 
Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 1922. Bern, 1923. viti, 430 pp. 

The thirty-first volume of the Swiss statistical yearbook, covering the year 
1922. In addition to the usual statistical data covered by preceding issues, the 
present issue contains a considerable number of new statistical tables. Of 
special interest to labor are the statistics relating to the occupational census, 
industrial establishments, cooperative societies (see p. 178 of this issue of the 
MonTHLY Lasor Review), the labor market, prices, cost of living, wages, and 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBoR. Report of the proceedings of the forty-third 
annual convention, held at Portland, Oreg., October 1 to 12, inclusive, 1928. 
Washington, 1923. xxiv, 388 pp. 

An article on this meeting was prepared from an advance copy of the above 
report and published in the Montuiy LaBor Review for December, 1923 (pp- 
173-175). 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Financing benefit systems. New York, 
20 Vesey St., 1924. 16 pp. Convention address series, No. 8. 

This pamphlet contains addresses delivered at the convention of the association 
in October, 1923, on employees’ benefit associations, covering the experience of 
one which is financed jointly by employers and employees, one by employers 
alone, and a third by employees alone. 


social insurance. 


BLACKFORD, KatrHeriIne M. H., anp Newcoms, Artuur. The right job: How 
to choose, prepare for, and succeed in it. New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1924. 2,603 pp. 2 vols. 

This study of character analysis is designed to assist parents, teachers, and 
vocational counselors to direct young people into occupations suited to their 
tastes and capabilities. The first volume deals with the principles and practice 
of character analysis, giving lists of occupations suitable for different types of 
individuals. The second volume discusses the necessary preparation for work 
in the different industries and occupations, how to get the right job, and how to 
succeed in the right job. 

BourpEsux, Henry. Code des accidents du travail avec annotations d’aprés la 
doctrine et la jurisprudence. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1924. 485 pp. Septieme 
édition. Petite collection Dalloz. 

This compilation covers both the legislation and jurisprudence relating to 
labor accidents. The text of all laws and decrees, beginning with the law of 
April 9, 1898, and including those enacted in 1923, is given in full. 

Downey, E. H. Workmen’s compensation. New York, 1924. xav, 223 pp. 

A digest of this book is given on pages 156 and 157 of this issue of the 
Montsaiy Lasor Review. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT. Control of credit as a remedy 
for unemployment, by J. R. Bellerby. London, P. S. King & Son (Li, 
1923. 120 pp. 

“All the history of social effort from 1920 to 1923 has evidenced the comple, 
failure of conventional or ‘recognized’ remedies to strike at the root of the eyjj 


of unemployment.” The author of the present volume, therefore, believes jj 
necessary to consider proposals which are as yet untried and which must aceorq- 
ingly be classed as theoretical. An examination of the works of the most emine); 
writers on unemployment and the trade cycle has shown him that the field of 


finance has been the one in which many have hoped to find the most effective 
solution. In particular, the regulation of the issue of credit and currency in s\ch 
a way as to stabilize industrial conditions has been very prominently advanced. 
Accordingly, the author has made a thorough examination of this phase of th¢ 
question. ' 

The various links in the chain of reasoning are as follows: (1) Unemployny 
will be reduced if industry can be stabilized at a comparatively high ley; 
activity; (2) greater stability in industry can be secured by greater stability . 
the price level; (3) the movement of the price level is determined largely b: 
volume of money or purchasing power made available to the community; 
control over the expansion or contraction of the purchasing power of the co: 
munity rests partly with the banks, by virtue of their possessing some degree . 
control over the means whereby the community makes its purchases. By ass 
ing the expansion of this purchasing power they can facilitate a boom in p: 
by contracting it they can intensify depression. If they were in a positio 
regulate it in such a way as to minimize price fluctuations, they could there}, 
secure greater equilibrium in production, thus leading to a reduction of unem- 
ployment. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions. Second statistical yearbook. 
1923-24. Amsterdam, 1924. 237 pp. 

This yearbook is published in English, French, and German. It gives 
composition of the bureau and of the management committee of the I. F. T. | 
the names and addresses of affiliated national trade-union centers, and a director, 
and statement of membership of organizations affiliated to these centers and of 
the International Trade Secretariats and their affiliated organizations. Ther 
are also tables showing the membership of the various organizations in th. 
different countries and their financial status. 


INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S Union oF America. Proceedings of the twenty-seven! 
annual convention, held at New York City, January 14 to 21, inc., 19 
Chicago, 1924. 192 pp. 

Istiruto ITALIANO pD’IGIENE, PREVIDENZA ED ASSISTENZA SocraLe. L’organiz- 
zazione umana del lavoro, da Giovanni Loriga. Florence, 19238. 1651 pp. 

This volume, published under the auspices of the Italian Institute for Hygiene, 

Welfare Work, and Social Aid, and written by the chief medical factory inspector 
of Italy, attempts to impress employers with the idea of giving greater con- 
sideration to the human factor in industrial management. By referring to 
American and British examples he shows that the highest physical and psychical 
activity of the workers can be attained by promoting general and vocationa! 
education, thus developing the talent of production; by safeguarding and pro- 
moting health, thus assuring power of production; and finally by keeping the 
workers contented in order that the work may be performed willingly. Since the 
author is a medical factory inspector, it is but natural that he lays considerable 
stress upon the desirability of employing industrial physicians and nurses in tle 
welfare departments of large plants. 
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JosepnH, H. W. B. The labor theory of value in Karl Marx. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 176 pp. 


The author discusses the theory advocated by Karl Marx ‘‘that the exchange 
yalue of commodities arises from and is to be measured by the labor put into 
them,’’ and that in a capitalist society the laborer is defrauded of the value he 
creates. The writer attacks the theory on the ground that it is fundamentally 
false and that through its fallacy it clouds the schemes for reform of the working 
classes, While on the other hand it exasperates by its injustice those whom they 
attack. 

Lewis, E. Lupwetyn. The children of the unskilled—an economic and social 
study. London, P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1924. xxii, 109 pp. 

An effort to determine the chances of children of unskilled workers to enter 
the ranks of the skilled. The discussion is based upon a careful study of the 
living conditions of 450 families of unskilled laborers, comprising over 2,000 
children, in three different communities. A number of different factors are 
considered, ranging from the effects of the modern industrial system to the 
personality of the parents, but most of these, it is pointed out, are either derived 
from or closely involved with the economic and social status of the families 
studied. Two main lines of action are indicated. 


Various factors working interdependently determine the prospects of the 
children in industry. The economic factor is of greatest importance in this 
respect. It mainly determines the standard of living, the health and strength, 
the outlook of the unskilled and their social influence. The first necessity for 
improving the prospects of the children is, therefore, a change in their economic 
condition. 

At the same time, however, educational reform must also take place, and 
there must be a cooperation of all classes in their welfare, so that their social 
status may be increased. 

Mitter, Earu J. Workmen’s representation in industrial government. {Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 19247). 183 pp. Reprinted from the University 
of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 405-588. 

The development of shop-committee plans in the United States is presented 
in this study from the standpoint of their origin, form and methods, the reasons 
for their introduction, and the results obtained. The relation of these plans to 
the trade-union movement is discussed and the arguments of both sides are 
given. In this connection the council movement in foreign countries is briefly 
described as are also the joint councils which have developed in connection 
with the unions in certain industries. 

NaTionaAL Housina AssociaTion. Proceedings of the ninth national conference 
on housing, Philadelphia, December 5, 6, and 7, 1923. Housing problems in 
America. New York, 105 East 22d St. [1924]. xi, 408 pp. 

Some account of the proceedings of this conference was given in the MONTHLY 
Lasor Review for February, 1924 (pp. 172-175). 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Wages, hours, and employment in 
American manufacturing industries, July, 1914—January, 1924. New York, 
10 East 39th St., 1924. vii, 104 pp. Research report No. 69. 

This report shows the trends in wages from June, 1920, through January, 
1924, compared with the pre-war figures for July, 1914. There are 23 major 
industries included in the report, covering 1,678 manufacturing plants. The 
largest number of wage earners employed in any one month for the period of the 
rgport was 697,965 in June, 1920, or approximately 16 per cent of the total 
number of wage earners in these industries. Tables and charts show the fluctua- 
tions in ‘‘money’”’ wages and ‘‘real’’ earnings, the latter being based on the cost 
of living. These data are shown for the different industries separately and there 
are also a number of summary tables and charts. 
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NationaL Sarety Counciy. The removal of floating dust in grain el, 
Report of an investigation by Underwriters’ Laboratories for the commi: 
dust control in grain elevators. Chicago, 168 North Michigan Avenu 
32 pp. 

The control of the escape of grain dust in terminal elevators for the p 

of lessening the explosion hazard was the subject of this practical test of di! 


systems of dust removal. Heretofore the great difficulty in the way of genera] 


installation of exhaust systems in grain elevators has been the determinatiy) 

a method of removing the floating dust without at the same time “pick 

an appreciable percentage of solid grain.’’ The kind of installation d 

in this report is considered desirable from every standpoint and has been a 

by the State authorities representing the interests of the grain produce: 

shippers and by those interested in safety, in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

PENNSYLVANIA COMPENSATION RATING AND INSPECTION BuREAv. Coal- 
section. Statistical analysis of coal-mine accidents in Pennsylvania, 
1922, inclusive. Harrisburg [19237]. 140 pp. 

Data from this report are published on pages 153 to 155 of this issue 
Montauy Laspor REvIEw. 

Stone, GitpertT. The rent restrictions acts, 1920 and 1923, with rules ther: 
together with cases in the English, Scotch, and Irish courts. London, I 
Benn (Ltd.), 1923. 234 pp. 

An attempt to bring together the rules and principles underlying dec 
given in rent cases, and thereby to afford a clue through the mazes of the 
amendments, new acts, and supplementary amendments which have bro 
the rent laws to a state of almost hopeless complexity. 

TuGwE.L., Rexrorp Guy, Editor. The trend of economics. New York, 
A. Knopf, 1924. xi, 56 pp. 

A collection of articles by economists, most of them belonging to the you 
generation, which embody the views of these writers toward the problem 
economics. In general the purpose of the book is to show the views of eac! 
to what the trend of economic science is, what it seems to the writer th 
ought to be, and the contribution his own theory makes. The append 
contain a guide to the history and previous work of the contributors a) 
bibliography. ) 

VERBAND SCHWEIZERISCHER KONSUMVEREINE (V. 8. K.), Basel. Rappor 
comptes concernant l’activité des organes de l'Union en 1923. Basel, 
101 pp. 

Certain statistics taken from this report are given on pages 178 and 17 
this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 
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[The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 
These bulletins are numbered censecutively, beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 
they also carry consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial 
numbering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is 
grouped all the bulletins which contain material relating to the subject matter of that 
series. A list of the reports and bulletins of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will 
be furnished on application. The bulletins marked thus * are out of print.) 


Wholesale Prices. 

*Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 

*Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. 
*Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914, 
*Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 

*Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 

Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1919. 

Bul. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [Revision 

of Bulletin No. 173.] 

Bul. 296. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1920. 

Bul. 320. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1921. 

Bul, 335. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1922. 

Bul. 367. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1923. [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
*Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part II—General tables. 
*Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part Ii—General tables 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
*Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
*Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
*Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
*Bul. i140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
*Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Bul. 270. Retail prices, 1913 to 1919. 
Bul. 300. Retail prices, 1913 to 1920. 
Bul. 315. Retail prices, 1913 to 1921. 
Bul. 334. Retail prices, 1913 to 1922. 
Bul. 357. Cost of living in the United States. [In press.] 
Bul. 366. Retail prices, 1913 to December, 1923. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. 
*Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
*Bul. 128. Wages and hours oflabor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. 
*Bul. 129. Wages and hours oflabor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890 to 1912. 
*Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
*Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods industries, 1890 
to 1912. 
*Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. 
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214. 
218. 
221. 
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252. 
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261. 
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278. 
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289. 
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297. 
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316. 


317. 
. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1922. 

. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1922. - 

. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1922. 
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. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing, 1922. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile industry, 1922. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1922. 

. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1923. 

. Labor productivity in the common brick industry. [In press.] 

. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile tire industry, 1923. 

. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes. [In press.] 

. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1923. [In press.] 
. Wages and hours of labor in lumber manufacturing, 1923. [In press.] 

. Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. [In press.] 
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Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 
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Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 
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Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 


Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 
Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1917. 
Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 


Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted geods manufacturing, 1918. 
Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 1918. 


Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1920. 

Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1920. 

Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry. 
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Wages and hours oflabor in lumber manufacturing, 1921. 
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Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. 
Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. 
Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 
Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. 
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Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 
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Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., 
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The British system of labor exchanges. 
Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Public Employ- 
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Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 1917. 
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Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 
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Bul. 268. Historical survey of international action affecting labor. 

Bul. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 

Bul. 282. Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D. O. 

Bul. 295. Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 

Bul. 299. Personnel research agencies. A guide to organized research in employment mar 
industrial relations, training, and working conditions. 

Bul. 307. Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention of the Association of Governments 
Officials of the United States and Canada. 

Bul. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920 

Bul. 314. Cooperative credit societies in America and foreign countries. 

Bul. 318. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States. 

Bul. 319. The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. 

Bul. 323. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the Association of Government 
Officials of the United States and Canada. 

Bul. 326. Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of | 
tistics. 

Bul. 340. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. 

Bul, 342. International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. 

Bul. 346. Humanity in government. 

Bul. 347. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States, 1922 

Bul. 349. Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. 

Bul. 352. Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Convention of Governmental Labor Official 
United States and Canada. 

Bul. 361. Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous coal field. [In press.] 

Bul. 368. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States, 1923. [In press.] 





SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Description of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 

Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 
Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 
Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 
Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance, 
Glass. 
Hotels and restaurants. 
Logging camps and sawmills. 
Medicinal manufacturing. 
Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and shipbuilding 
Mines and mining. 
Office employees. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Streei railways. 

*Textiles and clothing. 

*Water transportation 











